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WITH A CAMERA OVER THE OLD DISTRICT 
BOUNDARY LINES. 

By FRED E. WOODWARD. 
(Read before the Society, January 14, 1907.) 

Occasionally one sees in the daily or weekly papers 
reference to the question of jurisdiction over that little 
tract of land, comprising thirty-two square miles and 
known as Alexandria County, Va., which for fifty-six 
years was an integral part of the District of Columbia 
—the original **ten miles square"— and which, legally 
or not was retroceded to the State of Virginia July 
9, 1846. 

That unmistakable call of the wild, which we some- 
times feel coursing through our veins and which urges 
us out of man-made structures into the open air, under 
the arch of the summer sky, where we may fill our 
nostrils with the aroma of the pine and the sassafras 
and drink in the wonderful charm of woods and fields, 
and which scorns the traveled way and up-to-date meth- 
ods of locomotion, and encourages old-time tramping 
across lots, sent the writer over the old boundary line 
which once separated the District of Columbia and Vir- 
ginia, and is at present the dividing line between the 
counties of Alexandria and Fairfax, in an endeavor 
to locate and picture the present condition of the stones 
which were placed at intervals of one mile around the 
entire District. 

Taking a small camera for picture-making and a can- 
vas bag swung across the shoulders containing maps, 
compass, and other necessary equipment, and accom- 
panied by either an agreeable friend or a chance ac- 
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quaintance, the writer has traversed many a weary 
mile under the warm rays of a midsummer sun or 
the chilly winds of early autumn, and has garnered 
with the pictures of the old boundary stones a few 
items which may not be wholly devoid of interest to 
others. 

When the District of Columbia was established by 
an Act of Congress dated July 16, 1790, the initial 
or southern stone was set up on Jones' Point, on Hunt- 
ing Creek, below Alexandria, Va., and from this point 
as a starting place, a territory ten miles square, con- 
taining 100 square miles, was laid out with the comers 
of the square at the four cardinal points. 

The first line was run due northwest ten miles to 
a point near Falls Church, Va., thence running at 
right angles ten miles due northeast, crossing the Po- 
tomac Eiver and into Maryland to a point near Wood- 
side, Md., thence at right angles ten miles to a point 
near Chesapeake Beach Junction, thence at right 
angles crossing for the second time the Potomac River, 
ten miles to Jones' Point Light, Va., the place of be- 
ginning. 

With elaborate ceremony and Masonic display, the 
comer stone was placed in position April 15, 1791, 
and the onward march of the ** Territory of Colum- 
bia,'' as it was then called, was begun. Maj. Andrew 
Elicott, the surveyor under whose direction much of 
the work was done, completed the setting of the Vir- 
ginia stones in 1791, and each one bears this date. 

Carving a path forty feet wide (twenty feet on each 
side of the line) he placed a suitably inscribed mile- 
stone, one foot square, at the end of each mile, thus 
perpetuating the line of survey. 

Twenty-six of these stones were placed on Maryland 
territory, and still mark the existing boundary between 
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that State and the District of Columbia. These Mary- 
land stones formed the subject of a paper which was 
read before this society by the writer on May 14, 1906.* 

The remaining fourteen stones on the Virginia side 
of the Potomac Biver it is our purpose to describe at 
this time. 

The initial stone at Jones' Point is not at present 
visible, nor has it been seen for more than half a cen- 
tury. When the government light-house was erected on 
Jones ' Point in 1855, the stone was covered by part of 
the inclosure. According to information furnished by 
Mr. F. E. Wilkins, the lightkeeper, the stone is believed 
to be under a small embankment held in place by a 
sea wall and not far from the southerly entrance door 
of the light-house. This embankment is twenty feet 
in width, eighty feet in length, and about five feet high. 
In our picture, the little grandson of Mr. Wilkins is 
standing over the buried stone. 

An inquiry made of the light-house board brought 
the answer that the board is unable to locate the stone 
definitely, and says **an unverified statement places 
the stone under the front steps of the* keeper's dwell- 
ing.'' Mr. Wilkins showed the writer a plan made 
by the Southern Railway Company from whom he 
leased at one time an adjoining lot of ground, which 
shows very plainly the old Line of the District cross- 
ing in a diagonal line the southwest comer of the 
light house, then crossing the embankment near the 
head of the steps leading to the beach. 

Jones' Point was selected as the southernmost point 
of the new territory by Gen. Washington, after due 
consideration and undoubtedly from a desire to in- 
clude within the limits of tlie District the city of Alex- 
andria, established thirty-five years before, and already 

• See " Records of the Col. Hist. See.," Vol. 10, p. 63. 
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a place of much importance. The exact point for the 
initial stone was found by using the Alexandria court- 
house as a starting point, and running a line due south- 
west one-half mile, thence following a southeast course 
until the margin of Hunting Creek was reached. 

In the original Act of Congress no provision was 
made for any territory in the State of Virginia nor 
for that part of Maryland lying south of the Eastern 
Branch, but on March 3, 1791, an additional Act of 
Congress made the necessary changes, and the lines 
of the District of Columbia became a legal fact. 

Strange stories reach our ears, as we journey from 
place to place, about these old stones and their virtues. 
No doubt the laws of the States or of the District 
relating to the sale of intoxicating liquors are at the 
bottom of many of the stories concerning the frequent 
removal of the stones and their replacement in a new 
and more favorable location, as pool rooms and saloons 
are always to be found at the ** District line.'' 

More serious than this was the charge made to the 
writer, after the publication last summer, of his com- 
munication on the Maryland stones, in which he asserted 
that the north corner-stone, at Woodside, Md., was 
116 feet out of the proper meridian, being too far to 
the west— that he had proved a marriage which took 
place sixteen years ago illegal, said marriage having 
taken place at the stone itself in order that the min- 
ister, who was qualified to perform the ceremony in 
the State of Maryland only, might be surely on Mary- 
land soil. 

It is my purpose now to describe in regular order 
the location of the various milestones and to exhibit 
such pictures as will best sen^e to show the present 
condition of each stone, and for this purpose a rough 
sketch of the location of the stones, with some refer- 
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ence to the surrounding country, is shown, upon which 
the various stones are indicated by proper numerals. 

I invite you in imagination to come with me into the 
highways and byways of the Old Dominion on a balmy 
day in June, when the fragrant odor of pine and bal- 
sam are in the air— a carpet of newest green under 
foot, a comfortable feeling of satisfaction with all the 
world, a boon companion who is a good traveler and 
never grumbles, and a contented mind, and with these 
we will look at the abiding places of the first stones 
ever set to mark the outlines of the District of Columbia. 

Southwest Xo. 1. 

The second stone and the end of the first mile may 
be found in an open field adjoining the premises of 
Mr. Oscar Baggett, 1200 Wilke Street, Alexandria, Va. 
It is in good condition, and as our illustration shows 
is not seriously scarred or worn. Originally set in a 
garden about 100 yards south of the house, 1200 Wilke 
Street, it was about three years ago dug up and carried 
to the edge of the field by the side of a high picket 
fence about 225 feet from its proper location— at which 
place we raised it upright long enough to photograph 
its several sides. 

From this picture one gets an accurate idea of the 
original shape and size of the milestones, the lower 
half being left rough as it was (juarried, while the re- 
maining part of the stone was accurately sawed one 
foot square, the top being beveled for four inches. 
The inscription on the northeast side is: ''Jurisdic- 
tion of the United States— 1 mile.'' On the southwest 
side, ''Virginia." On the northwest side, in very large 
figures, "1791,'' the date when the stone was placed 
in position, and on the southeast side, " Var. 0^ 30 W," 
this being the variation of the magnetic needle at this 
place in 1791. 
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You will note the very small size of the letters on 
the District side of the stone (only about one inch in 
length), as compared with the same words on many 
of the succeeding stones, and also the very large 
date figures. This stone is on the extreme southwest- 
em limits of the city of Alexandria, and very close to 
the shops of £he Southern Railway. With a little ef- 
fort one can imagine himself in Alexandria, or Belle 
Haven, as it was called, and hear the solitary watch- 
man blowing his horn at the street comers at he pa- 
trolled the streets at night, as a signal that all was well. 

One quarter of a mile northwestward we pass the 
new and attractive station of the Southern Railway, 
and climb the long ascent of Shuter's Hill in search 
of ''Southwest No. 2,'' which, however, has not been 
found. It might be well to say, in passing, that with 
this exception, every one of the forty original mile- 
stones has been located, and the whole or fragments 
of them have been photographed. 

This stone was evidently placed on the east side of, 
and very close to, the Alexandria and Leesburg turn- 
pike, on the eastern slope of Shuter's Hill, in a sub- 
division now known as Spring Park, and within a 
stone's tlirow of Fort pjllsworth, which was built by 
the Federal forces in May, 1861. At this point we 
found a large force of workmen and teams engaged 
in carting away loam and gravel to be used on new 
roads. To our many inquiries as to the whereabouts 
of the old stone, we received the same answer— no one 
remembered the existence of such a boundary. The 
foreman of the roadmen said that a very peculiar con- 
dition was known to exist there, a movement of surface 
earth which he called ''creeping down hill,'' and which, 
if trae, may have had something to do with the dis- 
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On land of p. Cunningham. 
Theological Seminary in the distance. 




On land of Cortland Smith. 
Stump, in original pos\X\oti. 
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Southwest No. 4. 

All that remains of ''S. W. No. 4'' is a plow- 
scratched stump, the entire top having been broken oflf 
and lost Its position seems to indicate the fact that 
it has never been disturbed, but remains in the iden- 
tical spot where Major Ellicott placed it 117 years ago. 
It is broken oflf a few inches below the surface of the 
ground, and so hidden from view that a few clods of 
earth thrown up by the plow cover it completely. 
Twice or thrice we passed it by without seeing it. 
Calling into our service the farmer, who said, ''By 
gum, IVe run the plow into that stone times enough 
to know where it is,'' we were finally directed to it. 

It is on a tableland owned by Mr. Cortland Smith, 
and in the immediate vicinity of three Federal forts 
which marked the line of the defenses of the city of 
Washington. It is also exactly southwest from the 
Capitol building at a distance of six miles. 

Southwest No. 5. 

This stone like the preceding one is broken, and the 
top seems to be lost. The entire base, with a few inches 
of the finished portion, was found lying on the ground 
in approximately the same spot where it had originally 
been placed, if we may judge by the location of the 
original stone on Andrew Ellicott 's first map of the 
District. 

It is on the land of Mr. Francis L. Smith in a culti- 
vated valley near the east bank of a small creek, some 
200 feet north of the Leesburg turnpike. Here again 
we were indebted to one of the near-by inhabitants, 
Mr. Isaac Dean, for his services as guide and con- 
ductor, he cheerfully leaving his work for that pur- 
pose. We note here, curiously enough, that one idea 
seemed to possess the minds of all the men with whom 
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we chanced to talk, viz., that we were surveying the 
line for the purpose of taking the Virginia portion back 
into the District. The women with whom we conversed 
almost without exception were of the opinion that we 
were surveying for another electric railroad into Wash- 
ington city. 

Southwest No. 6. 

Stone No. 6 is exactly southwest from the Wliite 
House. It is in the woods, and somewhat difficult to 
find. It is located on land belonging to Mr. Frank 
Payne, about 550 feet southeast from the Columbia 
turnpike, which crosses the line in front of Mr. Payne 's 
residence. This was the second Virginia stone to be 
placed at uneven distances, but as the end of the mile 
fell in a little stream near the turnpike, the stone was 
set 16 rods or poles back on firm ground, and is marked 
''5 Miles 304 Poles.'' It is in poor condition, badly 
battered and chipped, only a part of the lettering being 
legible. 

One half mile west of this is Bailey's Cross Roads, 
and appetite is quickened even now at the remembrance 
of a luscious repast of crackers, cheese, sardines and 
coca cola partaken of in a tired, dusty and almost fam- 
ished condition, at the comer grocery store at that 
place. At this stone we are exactly southwest of the 
central part of Washington City. 

Southwest No. 7. 

Stone No. 7 stands in an open field, on land of Mr. 
W. H. Torrison, and is easily reached, being only a 
short walk north of the village of Glen Carlyn. It leans 
slightly and is in poor condition, showing several scars 
which seem to have been made by bullets or grape shot. 
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Our picture well shows the battered condition of the 
stone. Its nearness to Fort Eamsay and Fort Buf- 
falo may perhaps account for its condition, as it ap- 
pears that many of the old stones were used as targets 
by the soldiers encamped in the forts. We notice here 
a change in the size of the Boman letters in the words 
"Jurisdiction,'' etc., as compared with the same words 
on stone No. 1, the letters being much larger. This 
stone is exactly southwest from Georgetown, and about 
four and one half miles distant. 

Southwest No. 8. 

No. 8 stands in an open field belonging to Mr. G. E. 
Bloss, on what is called Upton Hill. It is in very poor 
condition, badly worn in places, somewhat broken, and, 
according to our compass, not in the proper position. 
Marcus Baker, in his monograph, says: '* According to 
the statement of Mr. Morgan Steeves, who has lived 
in Falls Church for forty years, it stood near the road 
on the side of Throckmorton or Upton Mill. It fell 
with a caving bank, lay for some time where it fell, and 
finally disappeared some twelve or fifteen years ago.'' 
If this be true, then the lost has been found, and it is 
now reset, as before mentioned, some one hundred yards 
southwest of the road leading to Ballston. 

North of this stone is the handsome summer resi- 
dence of A. M. Lothrop, of the firm of Woodward & 
Lothrop. 

Fort Eamsay occupied the western portion of the hill 
upon which the stone is placed. 

The view of the distant city of Washington from this 
point is a most entrancing one, and once seen will never 
be forgotten. 

On the 29th of March, 1791, General Washington, 
accompanied by the three commissioners— Daniel Car- 
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and Geodetic Survey in 1879, actually ten statute 
miles and 230.5 feet therefrom. The west comer stone 
stands in the edge of a little grove of trees a short 
distance northwest of the brick residence of Mr. M. E. 
De Putron, and nearly one mile north of the village of 
Falls Church, Va. 

The stone is badly broken, two large pieces which 
have been broken oflf lying by its side, on the ground. 

Unlike the north comer stone, near Woodside, Md., 
and the east corner stone, near Chesapeake Beach rail- 
road station, Maryland, both of which are three feet 
high and marked vertically, this stone is but two feet 
in height, and similar in size to the other intermediate 
stones. The lettering, however, is different, on this 
stone going ' ^ round the comer, ' ' a part of the inscrip- 
tion being on each side. 

A large oak tree, twenty-five inches in diameter, and 
apparently seventy-five feet high, has grown up so close 
to the stone as to seriously endanger it. In order to 
preserve the stone the tree should be cut down. As on 
all the Virginia stones, the date is 1791. Two magnifi- 
cent oak trees, each three or four feet in diameter, mark 
the entrance to the country road on which the stone is 
situated. 

Turning at right angles at this point the line of the 
District runs northwesterly to and across the Potomac 
Eiver. 

Northwest No. 1. 

The first stone on this line— ''N. W. No. 1''— stands 
in the heart of a grove of giant chestnut trees, on land 
owned by Mr. James Anderson, and occupied by Mr. 
Frank Crimmins. 

It is considerably broken at the top, the date being 
entirely destroyed. It is marked ''1 mile,'' while the 
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first one on the northeast line, in Hon. Blair Lee's 
field, near Silver Spring, Maryland, is marked **Mile 
1," and the first one on the southeast line, near Capitol 
Heights, D. C, is marked ^' Miles 1." 

Northwest No. 2. 

**N. W. No. 2'' stands in the edge of the woods on 
land belonging to the James Payne estate, at the top 
of a deep cutting, through which the Old Dominion and 
Great Falls Railroad passes, near the station known as 
Catons. It is in poor condition, being badly shattered, 
both on its edges and top. We note here the use of 
italics in the words ''of the'' which, with one or two 
exceptions, is continued thereafter. On the stone prior 
to this these words are in small Roman capitals. 

Northwest No. 3 

''N. W. No. 3'' stands on a sloping hillside in the 
midst of a thick wood. Mr. Marcus Baker says in his 
paper on the Boundary Stones, in 1895, ^4t was broken 
oflf below the ground and the top was lying on the 
ground some 25 feet away from the base." To-day 
the stone is erect and in proper position. ^ A cart load 
of good-sized stones placed around the base of the 
stone would seem to indicate the truth of his statement 
as to the stone being broken. Mr. John Langton, a 
storekeeper near Walker's Chapel, says that the stone 
was broken oflf by the Federal army wagons during the 
Civil War. 

In order to find solid ground it was carried forward 
fourteen rods, or poles, beyond the mile end, and we 
fiind the stone marked three Miles and fourteen Poles. 

It is on land of Henry C. Strohman, and it is the last 
stone set in Virginia soil. 
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From this point the line continues to and across the 
Potomac Eiver, crossing it a half mile above Chain 
Bridge. Fort Ethan Allen, one of the largest of the 
Federal forts, erected in September, 1861, by (General 
Baldy Smith's division, is a short distance east of the 
stone. 

The line which we have thus traversed and pictured 
begins at Jones' Point lighthouse, on the extreme south- 
westerly point of land below Alexandria, passes over 
Shuter's Hill and Braddock Heights, keeping for nearly 
five miles in close proximity to the Alexandria and 
Leesburg turnpike, crosses the Columbia turnpike near 
Bailey's Cross-roads, west of the village of Glen Carlyn, 
over the crown of Upton Hill, 420 feet above tidewater, 
and the highest point of the entire forty miles, thence 
skirting the village of Falls Church to the west comer, 
the most remote point in the District from the Capitol, 
then turning at right angles, passing through woods 
and fields to the Potomac River. 

With two exceptions the stones are all in poor con- 
dition, showing signs of neglect sinc« they ceased to 
be the boundary stones of the District, and one of these 
two has been removed and is lying on the ground. Two 
have been broken off and lost, and one has been broken 
in two, but restored to place. One is hopelessly lost, 
and one, the initial stone, is not visible, but is confi- 
dently believed to be in perfect condition. 

The present occasion seems to be a fitting one to call 
attention in some public manner to the neglected and 
dilapidated condition of these earliest landmarks of the 
Federal government, and to the absolute necessity of 
prompt action if their preservation is thought to be 
desirable. 

Although no longer a part of the District of Colum- 
bia, the territory mentioned is so intimately connected 
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with its early history that the one is at once associated 
with the other. 

It would seem to be proper at this time to suggest 
that steps be taken either by the State of Virginia or 
by the counties of Alexandria and Fairfax to protect 
the existing stones from further depredations, except 
such as come from exposure to the elements, by the 
erection of a suitable iron fence some four or five feet 
square around each stone, so arranged that a suryeyor 
might have access to it when necessary, but strong 
enough and high enough to keep out every one else. 

New stones should be made and placed in those loca- 
tions where the stones have been broken and lost, con- 
forming in shape and size to the original stones. 

Thus shall these early landmarks be preserved for 
the benefit of those who come after us. 



THE OLD CANNON FOUNDRY ABOVE GEORGE^ 

TOWN, D. C, AND ITS FIRST OWNER, 

HENRY FOXALL. 

By MADISON DAVIS. 
(Read before the Society, February 11, 1907.) 

In the *' History of Western Maryland,'' by J. T. 
Scharf, Vol. 1, pages 135 and 136, the following state- 
ment is made concerning the condition of military 
affairs in the province of Maryland at the outbreak of 
the American Revolution: 

** Great difficulty was experienced at the beginning of the 
war in obtaining supplies. The arsenal at Annapolis was 
almost empty. To overcome these difficulties, the Convention 
gave encouragement and gratuities for the manufacture of 
saltpetre, materials for clothing, and munitions of war. 
Powder-mills were erected, and Colonel Hughes, of Washing- 
ton County, agreed to furnish cannon for the province, and 
established a foundry on the Potomac River, one mile above 
Georgetown, where the first cannon were made in this coun- 
try. A portion of the old stone building still remains, while 
broken fragments of cannon are at this time to be found in 
the stream of water that flows at the base of the building. 
Daniel and James Hughes, of the Antietam Iron Works in 
Washington County, and John Yoast, of Georgetown, also 
made cannon for the Revolution. Shells and cannon were 
also made at Catoctin Furnace, in Frederick County, by 
James and Thomas Johnson, during the Revolution, and some 
were used at the siege of Yorktown.'' 

These statements seem to have been made with almost 
a reckless disregard of historical accuracy. Some of 
them are in the main true ; but so far as they apply to 

i6 
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the establishment of cannon foundries at or near George- 
town, they have only the flimsiest foundation. Never- 
theless, they have been accepted as true by so eminent 
a scholar as Professor Bernard C. Steiner, librarian 
of the Enoch Pratt Library, of Baltimore, Maryland, 
who, in a paper entitled ** Western Maryland in the 
Revolution,'' published in Volume XX of the Johns 
Hopkins University Studies, repeats the account of the 
Hughes cannon foundry in the following words : 

**The first cannon said to have been cast in this country 
were made at the foundry of Colonel Daniel Hughes, on the 
Potomac River, one mile above Georgetown. A portion of 
the building yet remained in 1880, while broken fragments 
of cannon were still to be found in the stream of water flow- 
ing at the base of the building.'* 

Omitting all discussion of the allegation of these two 
writers that the first cannon made in this country were 
turned out at the beginning of the Revolutionary War, 
except to say that it is probably incorrect,* as well as 
of the further assertion that cannon were made at Ca- 
toctin Furnace by James and Thomas Johnson for the 
use of the Revolutionary forces, which is also prob- 
ably incorrect, but concerning which I have not fully 
informed myself, I propose to show that the story of 
the Georgetown foundries, agreeable as it is to our local 
pride, and however harmonious it may be with that 
burning spirit of patriotic enthusiasm which i)ermeated 
tlie province of Marj-land all through the period of the 
Revolution, and nowhere more thoroughly than in that 
part of its territory now comprehended in the District 

• In Harper's " Book of Facts," p. 147, it is said that cannon were 
cast at Lynn, Mass., by Henry Leonard, in 1647, and at Orr's Foundry, 
Bridgewater, in 1648. In 1735 the Hope Foundry was established in 
Rhode Island, where six heavy cannon ordered by the authorities were 
cast in 1775. The heaviest guns used at this time were IS-pounders. 
2 
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of Columbia, is a myth, having, however, like most 
myths, a germ of truth as its nucleus. 

In the first place, the only streams worthy of the 
name emptying into the Potomac Eiver that can be sup- 
posed to answer to the description given, are, first, the 
little creek that has its outlet near the terminus of the 
old Potomac Canal, which is over two miles above 
Georgetown ; and, second, the creek, formerly known as 
Deep Branch and Mill Branch, now universally called 
Foundry Branch, flowing into the river at a point nearly 
opposite the Three Sisters, a group of partly submerged 
rocks just one mile above High Street in Georgetown. 
The first of these streams is unquestionably not the one 
to which Scharf and Steiner refer. It is true that near 
it is an old stone building, and that this building was 
in a state of ruin in 1880 ; but the history of this struc- 
ture is perfectly well known, and that it was ever used 
for the making of cannon, either before or after the 
Revolution, is absolutely beyond belief. Its mission 
was a more pacific one. It was built soon after the 
planting of Georgetown, as authorized by act of the 
Assembly of Maryland in 1751, was used in the begin- 
ning as a flouring-mill, and continued to be so used 
down to a time witiiin the memory of many of our oldest 
inhabitants. The old race may still be traced to its 
source at the Little Falls; the architectural arrange- 
ment of the building is utterly irreconcilable with its 
use for foundry purposes; within its walls may be 
exactly located the places where the burrs were once 
busily running ; and I am not sure but that half-buried 
fragments of these stones, instead of broken cannon, 
are yet observable in the approaches to the crumbling 
ruin. The other stream— Deep, or Mill, or Foundry 
Branch— is no doubt that to which Scharf and Steiner 
make allusion. It is within the given distance from 
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Georgetown ; it has near its banks a ruined stone build- 
ing; and it seems to otherwise accord with the descrip- 
tion given. But upon examination of the Maryland 
and District records, it is ascertained that none of the 
land contiguous to this brook ever belonged to or was 
leased by any person of the name of Hughes, and going 
back to the condemnation of the surrounding land in 
1762, which is early enough as a starting-point, the list 
of owners does not include the name of Hughes. It 
seems to have been acquired and from time to time 
transferred by a number of different persons repre- 
senting families still well known in Marj^land and 
Georgetown — Murdock, Lingan, Thompson, Bayly, 
Deakins, Tillotson and others— until 1800 and several 
years thereafter, when three or four tracts, more par- 
ticularly connected with the subject of this paper, were 
purchased by Henry Foxall, concerning whom more will 
be said later on. If a foundry had been established 
at this point in the days of the Revolution, certainly the 
ground on which it stood would have been held by the 
projector either as owner or lessee. 

In the second place, no local tradition points to the 
existence of a cannon foundry anywhere near George- 
town during the period of the Revolution; no writers 
except those above mentioned make any reference to 
such an establishment; and there are no remains or 
ruins in existence to give the appearance of probability 
to the story other than those to be hereafter described, 
and whose later origin can be easily established. There 
may, indeed, have been found as late as 1880 along the 
banks of the little creek some pieces of cannon ; but the 
guns from which these fragments came were not cast 
in the days of seventy-six: they were the imperfect 
product of a manufactory started nearly a quarter of a 
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century later, and which continued in the same general 
line of work for fifty years afterward.* 

Besides the foregoing reasons, the unsnitability of a 
spot on the Potomac River one mile above Georgetown 
as the location of a cannon foundry, at the beginning 
of the Revolution, may be reasonably urged. The place 
was quite distant from the sources of supply of fuel, 
lime, and iron ore ; the river above was not navigable ; 
the Potomac Canal existed only in the prophetic brain 
of its great originator, George Washington; and the 
cost of wagoning pig-iron from the furnaces where it 
was made, would have been enormous. It would have 
been infinitely preferable to establish a cannon foundry 
farther west in Maryland, or at some other point, where 
iron ores existed, where the materials used in fluxing 
them were in close contiguity, and whence the finished 
product of the concern could have been more readily 
and economically conveyed to the east and south, where 
the operations of the impending war were more likely 
to be carried on. And this fact was obvious to the 
business men of that day; for we find that three iron 
manufactories, with the advantages referred to, had 
already been founded in Maryland— one known as 
Snowden 's Iron Works, between Bladensburg and Bal- 
timore; one near Frederick, called the Catoctin Fur- 
nace; and the other at Elizabethtown, afterwards 
Hagerstown, quite well known as the Antietam Iron 
Works.f 

• The writer of this paper remeniliers havinj]^ seen at the place men- 
tioned, when he was a lad. several pieces of a cannon that had burst 
in testing. He was informed hy his father, that the exploded gun had 
been cast in the year 1850, when James Mavnadier Mason, executor of 
General John Mason, was superintending the operations of the neighbor- 
ing foundry. 

f Prior to the Revolution there was a smelting and iron-founding 
establishment doing business at Colchester in Fairfax County, Va., 
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A still further reason against the correctness of the 
story under discussion lies in the fact that one of the 
proprietors of the Antietam establishment was Daniel 
Hughes, the man who is said to have built and carried 
on the cannon foundrj^ near Georgetown; and in the 
additional fact that he and his partner, Samuel Hughes, 
(not James Hughes as Scliarf erroneously calls him,) 
at the very incipiency of the war, patriotically pro- 
posed to enter upon the manufacture of cannon for 
the province, at the Antietam works, and thereupon 
actually began the work under a contract with the 
Council of Safety. It further appears that they were 
inexperienced in the making of ordnance, and naturally 
there was some delay and more or less of failure in 
carrying out their agreement.* For example, alttiough 
their contract was made long before the close of the 
year 1775, it was not until the latter part of March, 
1776, that they had been able to produce a single gun ; 
and even then the piece was foimd on trial to be de- 
fective, notwithstanding the confident predictions of 
the makers. The following letter as to this matter, 
dated March 22, 1776, from Mr. William Lux, of Balti- 
more, to the Council of Safety, is quite interesting: 

**Mr. Hughes cast one 18-pounder on Monday, and it was 
bored. He expected to have four ready last night, and begs 
to have some person sent up to prove them, that if any fault 
be found, he may remedy it before he proceeds too far. He 

near the mouth of Occoquan Creek, the foundation wall» of the struc- 
ture being still traceable; but the building itself, a» well as the village 
around it, has long since disappeared. The adebrated C^orge Mason, 
who lived at Gunston Hall, about twenty miles below Georgetown, on 
the Potomac, near Colchester, in one of his letters, suggested that this 
foundry might be used for the supply of cannon to the American Army; 
but there is no evidence that it ever was so used. 

♦ For references to this contract, see " American Archives," Fourth 
Series, vol. 5, pages 463, 504, 1594, and vol. C, page 1256. 
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thinks they will answer your expectations, and turn out ex- 
ceedingly fine." 

The letter showing tlie action of the Council of 
Safety on the request of Mr. Lux, addressed to Cap- 
tain Burgess, an expert in such matters, is also in- 
teresting, as showing the names of the contractors and 
the location of their foundry: 

**The Council of Safety have appointed you to prove the 
cannon to be supplied this province by Messrs. Daniel and 
Saniuel Hughes, and request you will immediately repair for 
that purpose to their works at Antietam." 

Some of the difficulties encountered by these con- 
tractors, who it is pleasing to record were men of 
high character and disinterested patriotism, may be 
surmised by reading the proceedings of the Maryland 
Convention of May 24, 1776: 

**0n hearing Mr. Daniel Hughes as to the execution of the 
contract made by Samuel Hughes, on behalf of himself and 
the said Daniel Hughes, for the casting and furnishing of 
cannon for the public — 

*^ Resolved, That inquiry be made what is the standard 
proof of the cannon contracted for on account of the conti- 
nent, and that the same proof be had of the cannon to be 
furnished by the said Hugheses on their contract. 

** Resolved, That notwithstanding the said Hugheses have 
not furnished the public with cannon within the time they 
contracted to do the same, that, on their pursuing the work 
with diligence, the Council of Safety for the time being take 
the whole number contracted for on the account and for the 
use of the public." 

It is satisfactory to be able to record that the un- 
happy early experiences of these two patriotic men 
turned out to be for their and their country's good; 
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for by the skill thereby acquired, they not only suc- 
ceeded in supplying the province with good cannon, 
but they were able to enter into an arrangement with 
the Continental Congress whereby the army of Gen- 
eral Washington and several other branches of the 
Continental forces were greatly aided.* 

In view of all these facts— the existence, prior to 
1775, of a smeltery and foundry belonging to Daniel 
and Samuel Hughes, at Hagerstown, where iron ore, 
limestone, and fuel were easily obtainable; the offer 
of these men to devote their establishment to public 
use in the expectation of war with England; their 
actual entry into contract with the province of Mary- 
land in fulfillment of this offer; and the great difficulties 
they met with in carrying out their agreement, so that 
it was not until after the Declaration of Independence 
that they succeeded in producing satisfactory workf— 

* In a letter from the Maryland Council of Safety to the Maryland 
delegates in Ck)ngre89, Daniel Hughes is " recommended as a man of 
credit, and as one who might safely have a contract for the manu- 
facture of cannon. The first cannon cast by him would not stand proof; 
but now they are very good. He would be willing to enlaige Ub 
works if he could be assured by Congress that his year's product would 
all be taken." (See "American Archives," Fifth Series, vol. 1, p. 219.) 

The recommendation thus given led to the following action: 

" Continental Conobess, July 19, 1776. — Resolved, That the com- 
mittee appointed to contract for the making cannon be empowered to 
contract with Messrs. Hughes for one thousand tons of cannon on the 
terms by them proposed." 

" Continental Congress, July 22, 1776. — Committee reported that 
they have executed a contract with Messrs. Hughes, in which is a 
covenant to advance $8,000. 

"Resolved, That an order for $8,000 be drawn on the treasurers in 
favor of Daniel and Samuel Hughes." (See " American Archiyefl," Fifth 
Series, vol. 1, pp. 1585 and 1587.) 

t In support of this assertion the following letter from the Counefl 
of Safety to Samuel and Daniel Hughes is presented: 

"Annapous, July 6. 177«. 

" Oentlemen: The Convention have directed the Coimcil of to 

fortify Annapolis immediately. This cannot be done witboat } 
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I say, in view of all this, is it not rather preposterous 
to suppose that one of these men would have under- 
taken to build an entirely new and expensive plant, at 
a place distant from his base of supplies, and that he 
actually succeeded in his venture? This, too, it must 
be borne in mind, in face of the further fact that no 
record of the matter can be found in any other papers 
that have come down to us from those stirring times ! 
The truth is, that Daniel Hughes made no such propo- 
sition to any of the several Committees of Observation 
in the province, to either branch of the Council of 
Safety, to the Maryland Convention, or to the Conti- 
nental Congress. The allegation by Scharf in relation 
to this matter is entirely unsupported. The only facts 
that give the least show of plausibility to it are the 
offers made to the Council of Safety and to the Conti- 
nental Congress by Daniel and Samuel Hughes to en- 
large their manufactory at Hagerstown under certain 
conditions, and the existence, at the time that Scharf 's 
and Steiner's histories were written, of an old foundry 
at Georgetown, where fragments of cannon were to be 
found. If either of these writers had made any real 
investigation of the matter, he would hav6 found that 
the foimdry in question had its origin in the removal 
of the seat of government from Philadelphia to the 
newly founded capital city on the banks of the Potomac 
in 1800 ; that neither Daniel nor Samuel Hughes, though 

comply with your contract with the province, or as much thereof as you 
possibly can. You will therefore be pleased to send as many of the 18- 
and 9-pounders to Baltimore as may be in your power. 

" Messrs. Daniel and Samuel Hughes." 

(See "American Archives," Fourth Series, vol. 6, p. 1266.) 

Reference is also made to a letter, dated March 19, 1776, from the 
Council of Safety to the New York Committee, asking for the loan 
of a small supply of ordnance, in which the statement is made that 
"every effort to provide cannon for the province of Maryland has so 
far failed." 
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they were both living at the time,* had anything what- 
ever to do with its creation ; that it was built and owned 
by a far-seeing Englishman, Henry Foxall by name, 
who had come over from Philadelphia for the purpose ; 
that it was not in a state of ruin, as is intimated, though 
one of the buildings of which the concern consisted has 
since become a wreck ; and that its work, until circum- 
stances necessitated its discontinuance, had compre- 
hended, from 1801 to 1849, the successful completion of 
probably ten or fifteen thousand guns of various cali- 
bres, to say nothing of shot and shell, by which the 
nation was immensely benefited, particularly in the 
War of 1812, and for which the first owner and his 
successor were paid millions of dollars. 

Before proceeding to give an account of this foundry 
it is necessary to say that the assertion of Scharf that 
cannon were made in Georgetown during the Revolu- 
tion by John Yoast, is equally without foundation. 
There isn't a shred of evidence out of which to attempt 
to weave such a story. The error may have arisen out 
of these facts : On the twentieth of August, 1775, a com- 
mittee of the Maryland Convention to whom the sub- 
ject had been referred reported that it was inadvisable 
to authorize the creation of a public gun manufactory ; 
that it would be far better to rely on private enterprise 
for securing such guns as the troops of the province 
might need; that there were then in operation twelve 
gunsmith's shops— three in Baltimore, four in Fred- 
ericky one near Frederick, two in Hagerstown, one in 
Georgetown, and one in Jerusalemtown— each of which 
might be depended on to produce twenty guns a month. 
Thereupon contracts seem to have been entered into, 

• In the list of the original purchasers of stock of the old Potomac 
Canal, originated and fostered by General Washington, we find the 
names of Daniel and Samuel Hughes, of Hagerstown, Md. 
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one of which was with the Georgetown gunsmith, John 
Yoast.* The gnns here referred to were muskets, of 
course, though Scharf, in hastily reading the record, 
may have supposed that cannon were meant. Mr. 
Yoast no doubt faithfully carried out his contract for 
^-, \ muskets, although he seems to have had some trouble 

I \ in connection with it; but the assertion that he ever 

made a single cannon is utterly without authority, and 
is altogether imreasonable.f 

The old Foxall Foimdry, known in its early days as 
the Columbiaa Foundry, is still in existence. No busi- 
ness, however, is now carried on in its once busy pre- 
cincts, and to the vast majority of the citizens of the 
District of Columbia even its location is unknown. But 
although it is now somewhat over a century old, it is yet 
in fairly good condition, with the exception of the larger 
of its two boring-mills, which is a hopeless ruin. Apart 
from this, the walls of the several buildings are all solid, 
and substantially without fault; and if the establish- 
ment were not situated out of the line of travel, or 
were within convenient reach of the commercial world, 
its ancient prosperity might yet be revived, not, how- 
ever, in the character of an ordnance factory, for the 

* In several parts of Scharf's history, Yoast is referred to as Henry 
Yoast. 

t On this point, a letter to Yoast from the Council of Safety, dated 
March 26, 1776, will be found interesting: 

"The Council of Safety desire you will be as expeditious as you 
possibly can in supplying the muskets you engaged to make for the 
province, and inform us whether you have any now completed, as 
we are in very great need of them, and will send for them as soon 
as you have a number ready." ("American Archives," Fourth Series, 
vol. 6, p. 504.) 

During the progress of his work Yoast was charged by some 
malicious person with selling the public powder that had been 
furnished him by the Coimcil for proving his guns; but after a careful 
investigation, he was exonerated. 
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Government is now largely its own manufacturer, but 
in some other line of mechanical enterprise, in which 
most of the buildings, without much repair, might be 
utilized for perhaps another century. At any rate, the 
old foundry, with the other shops immediately contig- 
uous to it, is far from being a ruin, as the Maryland 
historians were led to believe. It is situated between 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal and the Potomac River, 
about half a mile above the Aqueduct Bridge; but it 
can hardly be seen either from the public road along 
the berme side of the canal or from the towpath, being 
partly housed in and hidden by a huge frame structure 
used some years ago as an ice-house by the Independent 
Ice Company, and being more or less concealed by the 
bank of the canal. It is approachable by the towpath, 
or by a road lower down along the edge of the river ; or 
it may be got at, with some difficulty now, by going up 
along the berme bank of the canal to the first road 
culvert above Georgetown, and then through the mud 
and water of that almost disused passageway to the 
southern end. The property at present consists of 
four or five acres of land, two stone buildings formerly 
used as molding and casting shops, two other stone 
houses, where mills for boring and finishing cannon 
were in use, and which contained also carpenter and 
pattern shops, other necessary branches of the cannon 
works, and a frame dwelling, besides the large wooden 
ice-house before referred to. In Foxall's time, and in 
fact until some years subsequent to the death of Gen- 
eral Mason, Foxall's successor, the property took in 
also about two acres to the northward, part of which 
was a proving-ground, and on another part of which 
was situated a large four-story stone boring-mill and 
several buildings used as offices and as dwellings for 
some of the employees of the institution. This por- 
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tion of the old establishment was not separated from 
the rest except by the little stream running through it; 
and this was the case down to the time of building the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, when the tract was thereby 
cut in two, leaving the parts disconnected except by the 
culvert that still remains. On this northern tract 
(which is no longer a portion of the foundry property) 
the buildings have nearly all disappeared ; but the walls 
of the old mill still stand in picturesque dilapidation. 
The ruin can be seen from the Cabin John railway cars, 
and attract the attention and curiosity of nearly every- 
body passing it. The buildings on the south of the 
canal have been connected with it ever since that great 
waterway was completed, so that water-power might 
be obtained whenever necessarj^; and there is a river 
front of 700 feet, which in former times was quite val- 
uable on account of the facilities it afforded through 
wharves thereon constructed for the receipt of supplies 
and the shipment of the foundrj^'s product. The owner 
of the foundry property is Mr. Robert Tenney, of 
Georgetown, who, while perhaps not realizing any 
adequate profit from his ownership, verj' commendably 
keeps the historic old place in a fair state of preserva- 
tion. I do not know who is the possessor of the frac- 
tion of the old foundry property north of the canal. 
For many years it has been known as the Green Spring 
Place. It was at one time occupied as a brewery, and 
then as a pleasure-resort 

The first owner of the foundry — Henry Foxall — 
constructed it in 1801, making several additions to it 
from time to time until it passed into other hands. The 
land on which it stands was acquired by him through 
three several purchases, the first covered by a con- 
veyance dated December 4, 1800, from Francis Deakins 
and wife; the second by a conveyance dated February 
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15, 1804, from John Templeman and wife ; and the third 
by deed dated April 1, 1815, from Thomas Tillotson 
and wife. Other tracts of land in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the foundry were also bought by Mr. Foxall 
from time to time; so that he had a continuous tract 
from the river half a mile or more to the north, con- 
taining some sixty or seventy acres. The upper part 
of this tract, called the Spring Hill Farm, has been in 
the possession of Mr. Foxall's descendants ever since 
his death. It is now owned by Mr. Charles H. Cragin, 
the well-known Washington lawyer, and his sister, Mrs. 
Edith McCartney, great-grandchildren of the original 
purchaser.* 

The foundry property was retained by Foxall until 
1815, when, having decided to retire from business, he 
disposed of it to General John Mason, of Analostan 
Island, who continued the business up to the time of 
his death in 1849. For five years after this it remained 
an undivided part of the Mason estate, the operations 
of the foundry being superintended by James Ma>Tia- 
dier Mason, one of the sons and executors of General 
Mason ; but in 1854 a sale was made to Spencer B. Root, 
subsequently to John S. Berry, and so on through many 
vicissitudes and some litigation, down to its acquisition 
in 1888 by the present owner. After the sale to Root 
the foundry was operated for some years under the 
management of Kirkland & Duvall, both members of 
the firm having been employed by General Mason ; but 
finding the business unprofitable in so inconvenient a 
location— having no government work to rely on— they 
moved into Georgetown. Since then the old establish- 
ment has been used for several purposes— at one time 

• Since this paper was originally prepared, I have learned from an 
article appearing in the Washingtcm Evening Star that Mr. Cragin 
and his sister have disposed of the property. 
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it was a distillery— but it never has been again put to 
its original use as a foundry. 

Prior to his coming to (Georgetown Mr. Foxall had 
been engaged in the iron business in Philadelphia, 
where he formed the acquaintance of nearly all the 
prominent officers of the government, his partner being 
Robert Morris, Jr., son of the celebrated financier of 
the Revolution. The designation of the concern was 
the Eagle Iron Works, and its business was principally 
the manufacture of cannon for the War and Navy De- 
partments. Several writers have asserted that Foxall 's 
partner in Philadelphia, and even in Georgetown, was 
Robert Morris, the father;* but this is probably a mis- 
take, for in the early part of 1798 that great man— who 
had been financially embarrassed even before the time 
of Foxall *8 emigration to the United States, which is 
said to have been in 1797— was committed to a debtor's 
prison, from which he was not released until August 
26, ISOl.f Assuredly he could not have been a partner 
of Foxall during any portion of this period. More- 
over, it will be seen by a perusal of the following extract 
from a letter recently received by the writer of this 
paper from Major General F. C. Ainsworth, Adjutant 
General of the United States army, that in at least 
two of the early arrangements made by the Secretary 
of War for obtaining supplies of cannon, Robert Mor- 
ris, Jr., (and not the elder Morris,) was named as a 
partner or co-contractor with Foxall: 

* Rev. W. M. FergUBon in his interciiting book on " Methodinn in 
Washington/' and Miss 8. Somerville Mackall, in her equally interest- 
ing story of the " Early Days of Georgetown," are among the writers 
who hare made this mistake. 

tSee Allen C. Clark's " Greenleaf and I^w in the Federal City/' 
pages 30 to 35— a book that is at once unique and invaluable, and as 
interesting a« a romance. 
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"It appears from the records of this oflSee that under date 
of September 11, 1799, a contract was entered into with 
Henry Foxall and Eobert Morris, Jr., to furnish iron cannon 
for the use of the United States to the amount of twenty 
thousand dollars, the said cannon to be valued at one hundred 
and forty-six dollars sixty-six cents and two-thirds of a cent 
for every ton weight the said cannon shall weigh. 

** These records also show that on May 20, 1800, a contract 
was entered into with Henry Foxall and Eobert Morris, Jr., 
to deliver for the use of the United States *iron cannon to be 
24-pounders, iron cannon to be 18-pounders, and iron cannon 
to be 12-pounders, to the amount of twenty thousand dollars.* 
The price to be paid for these cannon was set at one hundred 
and forty-six dollars sixty-six cents and two-thirds of a cent 
per ton/' 

In subsequent arrangements with the Government, 
Foxall appears always as sole contractor. It is a note- 
worthy fact, too, that the first of these later arrange- 
ments, comprehending the manufacture of forty iron 
24-poiinder camion and thirty 32-pounders, was dated 
December 20, 1800, just four days prior to FoxalPs first 
acquisition of land in Georgetown. The bestowal at 
that particular time of this contract, which was no 
doubt carried out by means of the then projected new 
foundry, reasonably indicates tha1t:the Government had 
given a promise of encouragement to the enterprise, 
and affords also partial confirmation of the story, often 
alluded to as at least a tradition, that Thomas Jeffer- 
son, the then elected President, had induced Foxall, as 
a matter of importance to the Government, and it may 
be to the new city, to establish his foundry at the capital 
or contiguous thereto.* 

* Owing to some restrictions that have been established in connec- 
tion with the examination of the archives of the Navy Department, I 
haTe been unable to ascertain the nature and extent of the arrange- 
ments entered into with Mr. Foxall by that department. 
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From this time on, the foundry was continuously em- 
ployed in the manufacture of cannon, of various cali- 
bres, for both the War and Navy Departments, together 
with shot and shell and gun-carriages, at prices which, 
while apparently very reasonable, yet brought to the 
proprietor handsome profits ; and this work, especially 
during the War of 1812, when the Government had no 
establishment of its own, and when only a few other 
private establishments were available, was of great 
national usefulness. It is said, for example, that some 
of the guns that formed the armament of Commodore 
Perry's little fleet on Lake Erie in 1813, and which 
therefore contributed to his brilliant victorj^ over the 
British, were cast at the Columbian Foundrj^ and wag- 
oned over the mountains, and so on to Perry's rendez- 
vous, just prior to the battle.* 

The capacity of the Columbian Foundrj^ in Foxall's 
time was probably three hundred heavy guns and thirty 
thousand shot a year. This, at any rate, was the esti- 
mate made in 1836, twenty years after Foxall 's retire- 
ment, (the works not having been materially changed,) 
by Brigadier General John E. Wool and Lieutenant 
Colonel G. Talcott, in a report made to the Secretary 
of War in connection with a proposition then under dis- 
cussion to establish a national cannon foundry at the 
seat of govemmentf The power relied on to run the 

• See " Reminiscences of Georgetown/' by Rev. T. B. Balch ; also 
" Methodism in Washington," by Rev. W. M. Ferguson. 

tSee American State Papers, Military Affairs, Vol. VI., pp. 82-91. 
It is interesting to note that General Wool and Colonel Talcott 
reported that the only foundry sites in the District of Columbia worthy 
of consideration were between the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal and the 
Potomac River on land extending from the Chain Bridge to Georgetown. 
One of the sites examined comprehended the tract, containing 55 acres, 
from the bridge to the mill, now in ruins, generally known a« Eads's 
Mill. Another site took in the land, about 42 acres, between the miH 
and the old guard-lock of the canal, a short diHtance beyond the 
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works was obtained by Foxall from the little stream 
mentioned by Scharf and Steiner; and this continued 
to be the ease when he retired from the business, though 
after the completion of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
arrangements were made by his successor to secure 
power therefrom should it ever be needed.* 

Foxairs selection of this foundry site, before the 
power of steam had begun to be extensively utilized in 
manufacturing establishments, was an indication of his 
sagacity; for the land acquired was cheap; it included 
water-power sufficient for his purposes ; it afforded him 
facilities for obtaining supplies from Western Alary- 
land through the Potomac Canal, whose completion 
was so largely due to the exertions of General Wash- 

firat waste-weir of the canal above Georgetown. The third Bite in- 
cluded the lands and buildings of the Columbian Foundry, then belong- 
ing to General John ^lason, containing about seven acres, with the 
addition of ten acres to the west, belonging to the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal Company. The site recommended by the two officers was 
the second. 

♦ The dam by means of which Foxall secured his water-power was 
built about a quarter of a mile abo\'e the ruined stone boring-mill to 
which reference has been made, the lake thus formed being about 25 
feet deep. The water flowing from this dam was led through a race 
which extended along the hilUide to the west and above the bed of 
the creek to an overshot wheel connected with the machinery of the 
mill, after which the water was conveyed by a trunk to the eastern 
side of the stream, and thence through a short additional race and 
a second trunk to the smaller l>oring-milI immediatoly contiguous to the 
foundrj'. When the Chesapeake and Ohio canal was afterwanis built, 
the water from the race was carried under tlie canal by means of an 
iron tube. The valley of the creek has been greatly altered since the 
days of Foxall and Mason by the building of an immense sewer, which 
for a considerable distance now receives the waters of the stream, and 
by the necessarj' quarrying and grading in connection with that work; 
but the location and extent of the dam, and the courne of the race at 
least down to the first boring-mill, can be dit»tinctly seen at this day. 
Tlie projecting ends of tlie iron tulie on the two »ides of the canal 
are also visible, and are the subject of much speculation among those 
who now and then visit the place. 

3 
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ington after the Bevolntioiiy and whose outlet into the 
river was only a short distance above ; it gave him con- 
veniences for shipping by the river the product of the 
works; and we have the testimony of a committee of 
the House of Representatives that the site in other 
respects was an admirable one/ 

The amount of work turned out by the Columbian 
Foundry throughout its ownership by Foxall and his 
successor, Mason, was very considerable, and must have 
been of tremendous importance to the country; for it 
should be remembered that during all this time the Gov- 
ernment had no foundry of its own, and was compelled 
to satisfy its needs through only four private concerns 
—one at West Point, N. Y., one at Pittsburg, Pa., one 
near Richmond, Va., and the other in the District of 
Columbia; and these, though constantly worked, and 
with skill and integrity, were barely sufficient 

There are three incidents in the history of the old 
foundry that are worthy of mention : 

First.— In 1807 Mr. Foxall began to fear that the 
time was approaching when the thought, labor, and 
money expended by him in building up his plant would 
practically be lost; for the officers of the Government 
had begun to think that a national establishment, in 
the District of Columbia, directly under the control of 
military men, would be far better than one in the hands 
of private contractors. This opinion was shared by 
Henry Dearborn, the Secretary of War, who, after per- 
sonally conferring with Foxall about the matter, did 
not scruple to ask his views in writing, and his advice 
as a practical man. The answer given shows the innate 
nobility and patriotism of this remarkable man. He 
did not go to Mr. Jefferson, his firm friend, and ask 
him to call off the Secretary of War; he did not whim- 

• See American 8UU Papers, MiliUry Affaire, Vol. VI, p. 414. 
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per and plead that the Government should further sus- 
tain him, as a matter of good faith and simple justice, 
after his very heavy outlay; he did not argue that a 
government shop would probably fail from lack of 
experience in its officers; he did not say— which would 
have been undoubtedly true— that the Department 
would have to pay more for its guns in the long run 
than by getting them from private foundries. On the 
contrary, he frankly stated that in his judgment the 
proposed undertaking would be a wise one; that in a 
short time the employees selected by the Government to 
do its work would acquire all the skill that might be 
needed; that he himself would give his best services 
and the benefit of his long experience in England and 
this country to make the establishment a success; and 
he recommended, not that the Government should buy 
the already equipped Columbian Foundry, and thus in 
a measure save him from loss, as many another man 
would have done, but that it should construct an entirely 
new concern, the details of which he candidly explained, 
on its own land at Greenleaf's Point in the city of 
Washington, where, indeed, the War Department did 
eventually erect an ordnance manufactory and arsenal. 
He wound up this notable and disinterested letter by 
the following ingenuous statement: 

"While I have been endeavoring to throw my ideas to- 
gether on paper, and give my opinions at large on the neces- 
sity and utility of a national foundrj', I think you will agree 
with me that I have done it like one that had no establishment 
of the kind of his own, and not like one who has an establish- 
ment of the kind, and who has nearly his all invested in it; 
and this done at the particular request of the (Jovemment; 
and also that at the time they shall withdraw their aid and 
patronage therefrom, it will as a manufactory, with all its 
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expensive machinery, become useless and of little value to me 
its proprietor/'* 

Secowrf.— When in August, 1814, the British army 
under General Ross captured the city of Washington 
and destroyed the i>ublic buildings, Mr. Foxall no doubt 
began again to fear that the Columbian Foundry would 
be lost to him ; for what would have been more natural 
than that the enemy, knowing him to be an Englishman 
by birth, and that his gun-plant had been working 
night and day to supply the Government with the neces- 
sary munitions of war, should have regarded it as 
worthy of destruction! There is a tradition, at any 
rate, that Ross during his short occupancy of the cap- 
ital sent a detachment of troops to Georgetown for the 
purpose of destroying the foundry ; but that persistent 
rumors of the concentration and return of the American 
anny after its retreat from Bladeusburg, and a fright- 
ful storm of lightning, wind, and rain, induced these 
vandals to return to their associates before accomplish- 
ing their missiou.f In fact, the supposed intention of 
the British to destroy the foundiy is founded upon 
something more than tradition. It is fairly borne out 
by the following statement of an English writer who 
accompanied the army of General Ross as a subaltern: 

**The troops, . . . after having put to the sword all who 
were found in the hoase from which the shots wore fired, and 
reduced it to ashes, . . . proceeded without a moment's delay 
to burn and destroy everything in the jnost distant degree 
connected with the Government.'' X 

* See American State Pai)er«, Military Affairs, Vol. I. pp. 21;>-217. 

t See Ferjni»»*>n'» "Methodism in Washinjrton '' ; alno a pamphlet 
iftsued by the con^epition of the Foundry Metho^lint Kpi*»copal Church 
in \Va>*hin>rton, D. C, upon the occasion of the dedication of their 
new church building in 1904. 

t See " Campaifrnn of the British Army at Washington/* by Rev. 
George Robert Gleig, pp. 12^130. 
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It is also sustained by a statement in Christian 
Hines's ''Reminiscences," to the effect that just after 
the retreat of the British army he had organized an ex- 
pedition to repair Fort Washington, on the Potomac, in 
order that successful resistance might be made to the 
return of the British fleet under Captain Gordon, which 
everybody was expecting, for the puri)ose of carrying 
out lioss's intention to destroy the Foxall foundry.* 

Third, — In 1836, while General Mason was pro- 
prietor of the Columbian Foundry, the old idea of a 
national establishment, which notwithstanding the 
strong supi)ort given it by Foxall in 1807, had failed 
or been abandoned, was revived, and the proposition 
was vigorously urged. (Jeneral Mason was of course 
consulted; but he had very different views regarding 
the matter from those of his disinterested predecessor. 
He did not propose, if he could help it, to have his 
property ruined by the creation of a new and up-to- 
date establishment belonging to the nation, and no 
doubt he sincerely felt that the best policy for the Gov- 
ernment to i)ursue would be to create a larger plant 
upon the basis of the private one already in existence. 
In other words, he thought that his own property 
should be purchased, and altered or enlarged to meet 
the public wants. He therefore bestirred himself at 
once, particularly among his friends in Congress, and 
succeeded in having the Committee on Military Affairs 
bring in a report recommending the purchase of his 
plant for $75,000, and the acijuisition of ten acres of 
adjoining land belonging to the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal Company for the erection of an addition to the 
manufactory; and this notwithstanding the fact that 
a board of army officers had condemned the proposi- 
tion to buy the Mason i)roi)erty, upon the ground 

♦ " Early Recollections of Washington," by Christian Hines, p. 57. 
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mainly that it was too contracted for (Jovemment use. 
The Congressional report which was made by Hon. 
Richard M. Johnson, and was quite elaborate, has an 
interesting accompaniment, prepared by Mason him- 
self, giving in great detail a schedule of the lands, 
buildings, water-power, machinery, and tools of the 
establishment, which is worthy of examination by those 
who are interested in the subject* I therefore attach 
a copy of it as a supplement to this paper. 

The creation of the Columbian Foundry by Henry 
Foxall, and the successful administration of its affairs 
by him for fifteen years, resulting in his amassing 
considerable wealth, in developing almost a national 
reputation, and in gaining for him the unqualified 
respect of the oflScers with whom he had to deal, show 
him to have been a shrewd, discreet, intelligent, and 
above all an honest man. But aside from his connec- 
tion with the Government, his whole career is worthy 
of attention and admiration. For this reason I pre- 
sent the following biographical sketch, the facts in 
which I have garnered from various sources, but more 
particularly from a short but well-written article, 
which appeared in the Wesleyan Methodist Magazine 
for August, 1824, 3d series, pages 505 to 508, an Eng- 
lish periodical, prepared by one who was evidently 
an intimate acquaintance of Foxall— the Rev. Joseph 
Entwistle, a Wesleyan clergyman :t 

Henry Foxall was bom in Monmouthshire, England, 
on the 24th of May, 1758, of verj' respectable parents, 

* See American State Papers, MiliUry Affairs, Vol. VI, pp. 414-418. 

t My other sources of information are my father, Addison L. Davis, 
whose informant was General John Mason; the late James Lawrenson, 
of Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Harriet Cropley, who married a grandson of 
Mr. Foxall; a paper prepared by Mr. Foxall McKenney, fi^andAon; and 
Mr. Charles H. Cragin and Mrs. Edith McCartney, great-grandchildren ; 
besides general tradition. 
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who lived chiefly in West Bromley, near Binningham, 
in which busy city he became an iron moulder, and was 
otherwise thoroughly educated in the various branches 
of the iron trade. They were pious people, faithful 
followers of the celebrated John Wesley, and intimate 
friends of Francis Asbury who is sometimes called 
the St. Paul of American Methodism.* They en- 
deavored, we may naturally assume, to bring him up 
so as to pursue the same straight and narrow path in 
life that they had been treading. But in this they 
only partially succeeded ; for while he matured into an 
upright, large-hearted, and courageous man, never 
afraid to avow his convictions whenever appropriate 
or necessary, and so impressing his fellowmen with a 
sense of his integrity that his spoken promises were as 
good as his written obligations, yet his general course 
was not a religious one, and he had in his make-up 
more or less of a restlessness of spirit that made him 
rather dissatisfied with his somewhat contracted en- 
vironment. Accordingly we find that in 1794, in the full- 
ness of his manhood, he left Birmingham for Ireland, 
where he had the superintendeucy of some important 
iron-works, near Dublin, and afterwards at Carrick- 
on-Shannon, and that in 1797, being still discontented 
with his condition, he left Ireland for the United 
States, landing in the city of Philadelphia, and going 
at once into the business in which he had been brought 
up. He had married in England, in 1780, his wife being 
Ann Harward, of Stourport, Worcestershire, a sweet 
Christian lady, and had no doubt accumulated a little 

♦ In the paper prepared by the grandson of Mr. Foxall, referred to 
in the preceding note, the statement is made that the parents of Mr. 
Foxall were zealous Church of England people, and that their children 
were all baptized and brought up as Episcopalians. The further state- 
ment is made that the wife of Foxall was a pious Methodist, under 
whose influence he became a member of that Societj. 
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fortune out of the savings of his eighteen years of 
steady work, which was to be the basis of his busi- 
ness and the amassing of still greater wealth in the 
New World. While in Philadelphia he had the mis- 
fortune to lose his wife by death. His partner in Phila- 
delphia, as has been before stated, was Robert Morris, 
Jr., son of the illustrious banker of that name, who, 
next to Washington, did more, perhaps, to bring suc- 
cess to the cause of the American colonies in the strug- 
gle for independence than any other man in the country. 
Their manufactory was called the Eagle Iron Works, 
wherein they did a general foundry and machine busi- 
ness; but their specialty was the making of cannon 
for the War l)ei)artment. They did not, however, re- 
main together very long. Foxall severed his connec- 
tion with Morris in 1800, and in the same year came to 
Georgetown, in the District of Columbia, where he 
built the Columbian Foundry, of which he was sole 
l)roprietor, continuing as such and in the making of 
cannon, cannon shot, and gun carriages for the General 
(lovernment initil ISlf), when he sold the property and 
go(Kl-will to General John Mason. In 1816, after sub- 
stantially settling up all his aflfairs, he left Georgetown 
for England, where he married a second time, he being 
then 58 years of age.* He subsequently returned to 
Georgetown, l>ut in 1Sl\'? he again visited his native 
country, residiiig at llandsworth, near Birmingham. 
There he died l>ereniber 11, 1Sl^3, in the 66th year of 
his age. 

Before he wont to Irehuul Foxall, as we have learned, 

• In a |m|H'r pivpmr*! I»v <»no o( tho ^r^w^l'^^^ns of Mr. FoxaU, herein* 
befort* rx'frmM to. tho Hllr^ation i"* nuulo that the s>econd marriage of 
Foxall tiH»k pliuv in rUihulolphla. \\\ IX^viuWr. 1799. his wife being 
a willow, Mrtr)k;un^t Smith, whiv*^ mtiidon luiiiio was Hoberton, sister- 
in-law of Mrttthow Nowkiik. ono of tho morohant princes of Phila- 
delphia. 
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was not of a religious turn of mind. Though a believer 
in Christianity, he was of cheerful, sociable, and rather 
fashionable inclinations; and he indulged during his 
moments of leisure in such worldly pleasures as came 
his way that were not noticeably tinctured with im- 
morality or bad taste. But after a short residence in 
Ireland he was converted, under the influence of the 
Methodists— but mainly through the persuasions of his 
wife— his change of heart being so pronounced that he 
began to publicly preach, under authority of the so- 
ciety, as an exhorter or lay minister— an ecclesiastical 
function which he continued to exercise up to the day 
of his death. It is said that by this course, and by his 
consistent refusal to join any longer in (juestionable 
secular amusements, particularly on the Sabbath Day, 
he seriously offended a number of his wealthy friends 
and patrons, with whom he had been a social favorite. 
Notwithstanding this conversion, however, he was far 
from being an unreasonable or fanatical devotee; and 
after he came to America he gave abundant evidence 
of large liberality of thought, and of almost entire free- 
dom from puritanical austerity. It was his custom, 
however, to have in his house daily family prayer— a 
practice then almost universal among Methodists, and 
it is to be hoped not yet wholly abandoned ; but he liked 
innocent gayety, was quite hospitable, enjoyed the 
pleasures of the table, was fond of music, and dearly 
loved the society of even worldly people of virtue, edu- 
cation, and refinement. The story goes that around 
the social board at his house were not infreciuently 
gathered such men as Thomas Jefferson, James Madi- 
son, James Monroe, Henry Dearborn, Gouverneur 
Morris, Francis S. Key, General John Mason, Christo- 
pher Hughes, John S. Skinner, and many others of local 
and national reputation. He and Mr. Jefferson, it is 
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said, were on particularly intimate and friendly terms, 
on accomit of their innate sympathy and congeniality 
of thought, as well as by reason of similarity of tastes, 
each being somewhat devoted to ardiitectare and 
music, and both being natural mechanics. Music was 
their pet diversion. This is not infrequently a sort of 
safety-valve with busy men ; Jean Paul, you know, says 
that besides Frederick the Great's baton of command 
always lay his flute. Still, in spite of all these things, 
which some severe religionists might call trivialities, 
Mr. Foxall was really a devout man, and perfectly true 
to his religious convictions. He was an unswerving 
believer in the immortality of the soul, and in the 
Scriptures; but like many other believers, he did not 
rely for his faith on books alone: he could plainly 
see God's hand and his promise of the resurrection 
in every green leaf bourgeoning through every spring- 
time.* He was a faithful member of the Methodist 
Society of Georgetown ; he was a trustee and a staunch 
friend, financially and otherwise, of the first Meth- 
odist Church in Washington — the old Ebenezer 
Church, later known as Fourth Street Church, in 
that section of the city known as the Navy Yard 
Hill ; he built a church for the colored people of George- 
town, and gave them the ground on which the church 
stood; he was also a liberal helper of other denomina- 
tions and of public charities ; but his most conspicuous 
act of religious duty and Christian philanthropy was 
the gift of a valuable piece of ground in Washington, 
almost within stone's throw of the President's House 
—on the northeast comer of Fourteenth and G streets 

* Some of the particulars of Mr. FoxaH's belief, of his manners, 
his character, and his style of living, were communicated to me 
jears ago hj Judge James Lawrenson, who obtained his information 
partlj from his own obaenration, but mainly from an intimate friend, 
John S. Skinner, of Baltimore, Md. 
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—and the erection thereon, at his own expense, of a 
substantial brick edifice, called the Foundry Chapel, 
wherein was accommodated continuously for thirty- 
five years afterwards the first Methodist congregation 
organized in the city of Washington west of the Capitol. 
This church was donated and named, tradition has it, 
because of Foxall's gratitude to the Almighty for the 
preservation of the Columbian Foundry during the oc- 
cupation of the city by the British army in 1814. The 
motive thus assigned for the building of the church 
is no doubt correct; for Foxall, like most truly re- 
ligious men, was no doubt disposed to look upon 
everything as a special providence that worked for 
either his moral or material good, and he could there- 
fore see no inconsistency in the failure of God to inter- 
pose his power to protect the Capitol and the other 
national buildings, and the sending of the thunder- 
storm that saved the foundry from destruction. But 
as to the bestowal of the name, the biographer of Fox- 
all says positively that the chapel was opened by 
Bishop Asbury, who gave it its name in commemora- 
tion of John Wesley's Foundry Chapel in, London.* 
On one occasion Foxall gave a jocular answer to a 
friend's criticism on the inconsistency of his making 
cannon and the founding of this church: **No doubt," 
said he, **you have some reason for thinking I have 
sinned in turning out all these grim instruments of 
death; but don't you think, therefore, that I should 
do something to save the souls of those who escape!" 
Seriously speaking, he really hated war. In his own 
life, which was free from all strife and contention, 

• There seems to be a conflict between this statement and that 
made in a pamphlet issued in 1004 by the Foundry Church trustees, 
wherein it is said that the Church of 1814 was dedicated by Rev. 
Nicholas Snithen, former pastor of the Georgetown Methodist Church, 
of which Mr. Foxall was a member. 
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he illustrated his love of peace ; and he ardently hoped 
that the time would come when nation would not battle 
with nation any more. But as a man of strong com- 
mon sense he knew that in the state of society then 
existing war would almost inevitably sometimes occur, 
and that the American people, to preserve their inde- 
pendence and maintain their rights and their self- 
respect, should keep themselves prepared for it. He 
believed that when a man is to start out on a journey 
through a place of danger, he should arm himself, at 
least, with a stout cudgel, not for the purpose of at- 
tacking other people, but to protect himself from 
attack. 

The building thus given by Foxall in 1814 was 
changed in 1848 to a larger one of somewhat more 
modern style on the same site, which was torn down 
in 1864 in order to erect in its place a still handsomer 
structure. This in its turn was sold and demolished in 
1902, to make way for the large office building now 
known as the Colorado. The congregation then estab- 
lished itself temporarily in other quarters, and finally 
in 1904, it settled in and now occupies a new and beauti- 
ful stone edifice on the southwest corner of Sixteenth 
and Madison Streets, which is one of the most notable 
and convenient church buildings in Washington. This 
costly edifice may be properly regarded as the gift 
of Mr. Foxall, the money used in its erection having 
been realized out of the increased value of the ground 
given by him in 1814. Very diflferent is this palatial 
pile from the modest brick meeting-house erected by 
Mr. Foxall; but the true spirit of Christianity in its 
simplicity still exists in this new church, as it did in 
his day. I am told that the members cherish yet a 
feeling of love and gratitude for their early benefactor, 
and that in many ways they endevor to keep his 
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memory green. Evidently, after the beautiful idea of 
some fine writer, who truly says, ''Our dead are never 
dead to us until they are forgotten,'' these people in- 
tend that he shall live always; for in addition to his 
enshrinement in their hearts, they have placed in the 
vestibule of their church an enduring bronze tablet on 
which is recorded an expression of their appreciation 
of his l)rotherly munificence. 

He gave liberally also to the Wesleyans of England, 
and by his will he bequeathed $5,000 to their foreign 
missionary society. Notwithstanding this instance of 
his generosity, however, it should be recorded that he 
loved most to do good to missions and charities and 
otlier church work at home. The great faculty of his 
practical mind was not to see dimly what lay at a dis- 
tance, but to do what was clearly at hand. He realized, 
in other words, that in his own modest quest for the 
Holy Grail he was not to find it, after the manner of 
Sir Galahad, by wandering into other lands, or by fur- 
nishing to others the means of doing so for him; he 
knew, as Sir Launfal finally came to know, that by 
proi)er eflfort and with the right spirit, he c'quld find 
this inestimable treasure right at his own gate. ♦ 

The further disposition of his i)roperty by will* also 
shows his sense of justice and lil)erality. He i)rovided 
a double home, in the city and in the country, for his 
wife, and settled upon her for life, in addition, a fund 
that would provide her with an annual income of over 
$2,2(K); he made provision for the support, education, 
and pennanent estate of such children as he might have 
by her; he gave to his nephew, Henrj" Foxall, son of his 
late brother Josej)!!, of Kettley Iron Works, Shrop- 
shire, England, one thousand dollars, and the same 
amount to his niei*e, Ann Burton, daughter of his de- 
ceased sister, Man' Jordan, of Birmingham, and to his 
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friend, Miss Naney Baker, of Baltimore, Maryland. 
He also gave $5,000 to the charter fund of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church in Philadelphia, and to the 
Methodist Church in Georgetown a lot of ground on 
Montgomery Street, 30 by 120 feet, together with the 
dwelling-house thereon, to serve always as a parsonage. 
To his five executors he left $500 apiece, and bestowed 
all the residue of his property on certain trustees for 
the benefit of his daughter by his first marriage, Mary 
Ann, wife of Samuel McKenney. 

Of the two wives of Mr. Foxall little is known, but 
we may reasonably assume that they were both good 
women. Certainly his first wife, his helpmeet in the 
struggles of his early manhood, made him a happy and 
beautiful home. By her he had five children, three of 
whom— a son and two daughters— died abroad in in- 
fancy. The other two were brought to America— John, 
who became blind in his early childhood, bom in Ire- 
land, August 16, 1786, died in Georgetown January 25, 
1809— and Mary Ann, bom in Ireland, September 20, 
1791, who married, as we have seen, Samuel McKenney, 
a merchant of Georgetown, and who died in Georgetown 
August 23, 1856. By his second wife Mr. Foxall had 
no offspring. Of Mrs. McKenney 's eight children, one 
daughter died in infancy, and her three sons died un- 
married. Of her daughters, the eldest married Wm. 
McKenney Osbom, her cousin, by whom she had nine 
children, four of whom only are now living, viz., Mrs. 
Mary H. Shoemaker, widow of George Shoemaker, with 
children and grandchildren; Wm. McKenney Osbom, 
Jr. ; and Miss Sarah Osbom. 

The next daughter of Mrs. McKenney, Sarah, mar- 
ried Philip T. Berry, by whom she had six children, 
only two of whom are now alive, viz.. Miss Margaret 
Ann Berry and Miss Marian Berry; but one of the sons, 
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Philip T. Berry, Jr., was married, and all of his five 
children and one grandchild are living. 

The two remaining daughters of Mrs. McKenney, 
Mary and Annette Foxall McKenney, were married to 
Dr. Chas. H. Cragin, and had, the first wife, four chil- 
dren, and the second wife, two. Of these only three 
are now alive, Miss Mary Foxall Cragin and Chas. H. 
Cragin, Jr., children of the first wife, and Edith A., 
daughter of the second wife and widow of Lieutenant 
Chas. M. McCartney, of the United States Army. Mr. 
Chas. H. Cragin, Jr.,* married Elizabeth N. Addison in 
1875, and has two children and two grandchildren. 
Mrs. McCartney has three children— two sons and one 
daughter. 

Altogether there are thirty living descendants of Mr. 
Foxall. 

As to his ancestors Mr. Foxall was evidently not 
very communicative: at any rate, little is now known 
of them beyond what is hereinbefore stated of his par- 
ents. But however honorable his descent may have 
been, or however far back he may have been able to 
trace it, he knew he could derive no credit or benefit 
from it, and therefore he probably cared little about the 
matter. No pictures or other memorials of even his 
parents have been handed down to his posterity; 
though as to that he must have felt, as nearly every 
successful, high-toned, self-respecting man has felt, 
that his own mirror was better than a whole gallery 
of ancestral portraits. Besides, whatever his progeni- 
tors might have been, he himself was without doubt 
entitled to the love and respect of his fellowmen, and 
worthy, accordingly, to be regarded as the founder of 

• To Mr. Cragin, who is a well-known lawyer of Washington, and 
to biff sister, Mrs. McCartney, the writer of this paper is indebted for 
much interesting and valued information. 
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his family. **The best gentleman," says Victor Hugo, 
**is he who is the son of his own deserts, and not the 
degenerate heir of another 's virtue. ' ' In more respects 
than one was Mr. Foxall to be known as a gentleman : 
he was always considerate of other people, which is one 
of the most charming characteristics of the true gen- 
tleman; he was free from coarseness of thought or 
language, which invariably differentiates the gentle- 
man from his opposite; and he had that serenity of 
mien— that freedom from undue sensitiveness and quar- 
relsomeness—that nearly always indicates the man of 
real nobility. According to the reports that have come 
down to us, he reminds one of the remark of Emerson : 
**We sometimes meet an original gentleman, who, if 
manners had not existed, would have invented them." 
He united to the most polished courtliness absolute sin- 
cerity and veracity. As Geoffrey of Monmouth says 
of Aurelius, ** Above all things, he hated a lie." He 
had, moreover, such an amount of stamina or self- 
control as enabled liim to take the initiative in all emer- 
gencies—an aplomb which grew out of a naturally good 
adjustment of his moral and physical nature, and his 
ability to place all his powers in obedience to his will. 
Madame de Stael says that the English constantly irri- 
tated Napoleon, because they had found out how to 
unite success with honesty. In this matter, Foxall re- 
sembled his countrymen, and he carried this spirit of 
honesty to its utmost limit. That is to say, whatever 
he undertook he did well ; so that in the making of can- 
non, for example, he put in his best thought and the 
best of iron, and consequently we have the official testi- 
mony of an expert that his guns were the best that 
were made. 

It was remarked by some people in his day that he 
might have succeeded in worldly matters much better 
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even than he did by the ownership and the use of slaves, 
as nearly all his friends and neighbors did. But he 
thought differently. He had the Englishman's dislike 
of slavery; and he belonged to a church which, thanks 
to the courage and conscience of John Wesley, con- 
demned the holding of men in bondage. All his ser- 
vants were accordingly hired, and their service honor- 
ably and liberally paid for.* 

As a citizen Mr. Foxall was highly appreciated by 
all who knew him. He was naturalized in 1803, soon 
after he came to Georgetown ; subsequently he became 
a prominent actor in many undertakings of a public 
nature, in addition to his foundry business. He was 
a director in one of the city banks ; was the owner of a 
large bakery, the superintendency of which was in- 
trusted to his son-in-law ; was a trustee and conspicuous 
stockholder in the Georgetown Importing and Export- 
ing Company— a prosperous concern that owned four 
or five ocean ships, and did a business with many parts 
of the world ; was the owner of quite a number of houses 
and other property in Georgetown, among which was 
Foxall 's Row ; was a helper to some extent in the build- 
ing up of the Capital City, being an investor in its 
imimproved lots; and from 1821 to 1823 he was the 
mayor of Georgetown, and filled the office with dignity 
and credit. In all his enterprises, and in every public 
position held by him, he seems to have been actuated 
by a spirit of shrewdness, progress, and philanthropy, 

• Quite a different statement is made by Mr. Foxall's grandson in 
the paper heretofore quoted. He says that his grandfather owned 
slaves, but that he really hated slavery. His motive in this ownership, 
however, was purely humanitarian. He wished to help the negroes. 
He treated them with great kindness, and would never allow families 
to be separated. The old slaves he kept in comfort until they died ; the 
young ones he gave useful occupation and training, and when able to 
shift for themselves he manumitted them. 
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and to have been generally beloved. He derived much 
of his happiness, besides the good will of his fellowmen, 
from activity. His course was like that of the little 
creek that formed part of his manufacturing plant: — 
not a sluggish or motionless pool, but a running stream, 
full of brightness and usefulness. During his whole 
life in Oeorgetown, no man was better known or better 
liked than he. His successful intercourse with the 
public men of his day is in itself a very strong testi- 
mony of his general merits ; for ''he who can enjoy the 
intimacy of the great, and on no occasion disgust them 
by his familiarity or disgrace them by servility, proves 
that he is as perfect a gentleman by nature as his com- 
panions may be by rank." 

While in Georgetown Mr. Foxall had two residences 
—one a country house and the other a city mansion. 
Both these houses are still standing. The first is in a 
beautiful situation— part of the original Foxall pur- 
chases—on the heights just north of the foundry, a 
little to the west of the astronomical observatory of 
Georgetown University, and having an entrance to the 
grounds from Foxall Road. Previously to its purchase 
by Foxall it was occupied by General James M. Lingan. 
It is said to have been a lovely spot in its early days, 
and must be still a delightful place of residence, over- 
looking as it does the city, the canal, the Virginia hills, 
the Aqueduct Bridge and the river for many miles dis- 
tant The title to this part of the Foxall estate, which 
is known as Spring Hill, has never passed out of the 
family. It is owned by Mr. Cragin and his sister, Mrs. 
McCartney, though they do not reside there.* The 
town-house stands on what is now called Thirty-fourth 
Street It was at one time, after the building of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, used as the business head- 

*It bftt, however, been recently lold — January 27» 1008. 
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quarters of that company. Although it is in a fair 
state of preservation still, it is in a very undesirable 
part of the city, and is a sad relic of ancient grandeur. 
This house when occupied by its founder presented an 
elegant appearance— a large and beautiful portico in 
front, balconies on the sides and rear, and with notice- 
able ornamentation. It was on a green hillside sloping 
down to a place on the river known as West Landing— 
the stream at that point being quite picturesque and 
unmarred by any unsightliness. The house was sur- 
rounded by beautiful gardens ; and its environment— its 
tout ensemble— vj^^ inviting and aristocratic. Pic- 
tures of both houses, as well as of another, built by 
Foxall for his daughter, Mrs. McKenney, are here 
reproduced. 

In person Mr. Foxall was a little below the medium 
height; but he was compactly built, athletic, broad- 
shouldered, and **firm on his pins." His face was 
quite pleasing, and denoted decision of character, quick 
perception, and great determination. His ordinary 
dress was plain, of dark material and not noticeable. 
When he was in the pulpit, however, (for he not infre- 
quently preached,) his dress was rather elegant, the 
material being rich black velvet, with white muslin 
neckwear, black silk stockings, low shoes and silver 
buckles. His idea in the matter seemed to be that an 
ordinary dress was unbefitting a minister of the Gospel 
in the exercise of his high functions. 

Mr. Foxall's will, which was probably drawn up by 
William Redin, an English attorney at one time promi- 
nent in Washington and Georgetown, and still remem- 
bered by many of our old citizens, is given as an appen- 
dix to this paper. As before said, it presents some 
features of the testator's good sense, liberality, and 
fairness; and it is also an illustration— almost a curi- 
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osity, one might say, in this respect— of the old-time 
tendency of lawyers to multiply words in the framing 
of legal documents, and thus, in the effort to make 
things clear, to make tliem by prolixity almost ridicu- 
lously vague. 



Supplement to Article on Foxall Cannon Foundry. 



No. 1, — Extract from Report of Committee on Military Af^ 
fairs of the House of Representatives, submitted by its 
Chairman, Hon, Richard M, Johnson, May 12, 1836, 
** There is an establishment on this site of long standing, 
called the Columbian Foundry, for the casting and finishing 
cannon and other munitions for the government before ad- 
verted to, owned by General ^lason. Of it the following state- 
ment is made by General Wool and Colonel Talcott, in 
their report to the Secretary of War, and it is believed quite 
correctly: *The establishment offers buildings and fixtures, in 
a state of preparation for the annual manufacture of about 
three hundred heavy guns, with a corresponding number of 
shot, etc. The capacity of this foundry may be considerably 
increased by the addition of buildings and the use of water 
from the canal. It now operates with a small ]x>wer derived 
exclusively from other sources, which may be preserved and 
used when the supply from the canal happens to be inter- 
rupted. The buildings and fixtures being now in a state for 
use, operations on a moderate scale may be commenced im- 
mediately. ' 

**The area of this site, it is imderstood, is of something more 
than seven acres, including the canal, which passes directly 
through it for the distance of about eight hundred feet; ex- 
clusive of the canal there are about six acres ; it binds on the 
river, and has water deep enough for large vessels touching 
it for about seven hundred feet, part of which is now wharf ed, 
and the whole extent may readily be so prepared at a moder- 
ate expense, the materials being at hand. Immediately ad- 
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joining this tract, binding on its western side for its whole 
extent, and bordering on the river for a considerable distance, 
pervaded also by the canal, is a tract of land belonging to the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company, containing some ten 
or more acres, on which has been constructed waste-gates, dis- 
charging large quantities of water on the river side from the 
canal above the line of navigation in it, capable of use as a 
power to considerable extent. This tract, with the water 
power at the waste-gates, may be purchased if desirable. 

**The committee, believing that it is not to the interest of 
the government to do more at this time than to establish a 
foundry on a moderate scale, for the purposes before ad- 
verted to, but to leave to the private foundries now engaged 
in its service to furnish the greater part of the supplies 
wanted, under the checks and regulations which, by the means 
proposed, it may be found expedient to adopt in its contracts 
with them, are of opinion that probably the area of the pres- 
ent site of the Columbian Foundry might be sufficient; but 
if thought requisite, certainly with the addition of that of 
the land adjoining just described, making together sixteen 
acres or more, exclusive of the canal that passes through 
them, would be of great abundance for the object contem- 
plated. 

**They have had communications from the proprietor of 
the Columbian Foundry, and after same modification of his 
terms, he has agreed to receive the sum of seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars for the whole establishment as it now stands, 
including as well the land and water-power from the natural 
stream, as all the buildings, machinery, implements, tools, 
etc., a description of which, furnished by him, is annexed, 
which is deemed by the committee, considering all its re- 
sources and advantages, a reasonable price, as they do the 
sum of ten thousand dollars for the hereinbefore described 
tract adjoining, including the water power from the waste 
gates, which it is understood the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
Company are willing to accept for it. And they recommend 
the purchase of the Columbian Foundry and appurtenances, 
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at a sum not exceeding seventy-five thousand dollars, as also, 
if di!emed expedient by the President, of the said adjoining 
tract, at a sum not exceeding ten thousand dollars." 



No. 2, — General Description of the Buildings, Machinery, 

Implements, Tools, dec, at the Columbian Foundry. 

"A capacious and lofty casting-house of stone, containing 
four large air furnaces, with double stacks; an extensive 
moulding-floor; deep pit for casting cannon vertically; dry- 
ing-room, with iron doors, for baking gun-moulds ; three pow- 
erful cranes, fitted with the requisite iron pinions, sheaves, 
and chains; a room for preparing moulding materials; iron 
railway and carriage for moving guns in and out of the dry- 
ing-room; railway and carriage for transporting the same 
from the casting-house to the boring-mill. 

''A stone building adjoining the above, containing a cupola 
furnace, bellows, with horizontal wheel and machinery for 
working it, and a casting-floor. 

"Two large stone mill-houses for boring cannon, both hav- 
ing four floors, including the basement stories, fitted with 
large water-wheels, enclosed in tight water chambers to secure 
their continued running in time of frost, geared throughout 
with iron ; one mill containing four frames, and the other five, 
for boring cannon, provided with all requisite railways, ad- 
vancing carriages, racks, levers, rods, bits, and other tools for 
boring and turning cannon of all dimensions. Attached to 
the shafts of one of the water-wheels is a complete set of 
machinery for cutting the heavy screws and nuts of the tran- 
soms for iron gun-carriages; and in the interior is a set of 
machinery for cutting large flat-threaded screws. In the 
same mill-house is geared, and worked by water i)ower, ma- 
chinery for turning the trunnions of guns; and three large 
lathes for turning gun patterns; iron shot-moulds, and other 
work of iron and wood, besides a foot-lathe. On the exterior, 
against one of the walls, is fitted a machine, with iron sheave 
and chains, for breaking up, by means of heavy drops, old 
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cannon and other massive castings, so as to accommodate the 
fragments for reception and fusion in the furnace. In both 
boring-mills are laid, on heavy horizontal timbers extending 
through the houses, on the second story, and thence into the 
yard, iron railways and truck-carriages, for moving and hoist- 
ing cannon in and out of the boring-frame ; and in both are, 
in the second stories, extensive carpenters' shops for prepar- 
ing patterns, flasks, &c. ; and garret stories for storing and 
preserving patterns and utensils; and basement stories for 
receiving, as they fall from the guns, and storing, the gun 
borings. 

** Adjoining the upper mill-house is a frame building, used 
in connection with it for the purposes before mentioned. 

"There are two capacious blacksmiths' or forging shops, 
one of stone and the other of brick ; and a third, of wood, and 
smaller, all provided with the necessary apparatus and tools. 

** There is a row of convenient sheds, divided into rooms, 
some closed, and some open on one side, for cleaning and 
storing castings, and for receiving and preparing clay and 
sand for the furnaces, moulding, &c.; and other sheds for 
laying away cannon and storing materials. 

** There are two office rooms with fireplaces, one near the 
lower and one at the upper mill, for superintendent and 
clerks. 

"Two brick dwelling-houses for workmen, one with four 
and the other with three rooms. * ^ 

"Among the quantity and variety of implements, tools, 
&c., are: 

"A swing-cart, with high and substantial wheels, with lever 
ratchet and chains for taking up and moving heavy cannon. 

"A carriage, with four iron wheels, for moving light 
cannon. 

"A gin and dearborn steelyards for weighing cannon, &c., 
&c. 

"Machine, geared with iron sheave and clasp tongs, for 
dropping and proving shot. 

"A number of cast-iron flasks, their parts secured with 
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wronght-iron bands, clasps, pins, &c., for moulding and cast- 
ing cannon, carronades, gunades, howitzers, mortars, mortar- 
beds, &c., of every description, fnmi the largest to the smallest 
calibre; a quantity of iron shot-moulds of all sizes; a great 
collection of patterns for guns of every sort; shells, grape 
and canister shot, &c., &c., and for wheels and machinery of 
all kinds. 

''A large parcel of wooden flasks, iron-clasped, of various 
sizes and forms, for moulding and casting in green sand large 
and small woric; and all the requisite implements and tools 
for carrying on the work extensively, as gauges, rods, scales, 
weights, blacksmiths' tools, carpenters' tools, grindstones, 
kettles, ladles, skimmers, sledges, crowbars, hammers, gun- 
chisels, rubbers, spades, shovels, &c., &c." 



No. 3. — Last Will and Testament of Henry FoxaU, of Oeorge- 

town, in the District of Columbia, 

** First. I do hereby ratify and confirm in every respect 
the settlement made upon my marriage with my dear wife 
Catherine,* and do direct the provisions and trusts of the 
same, and the condition of the bond entered into by me upon 
my said marriage, to be faithfully performed and obser\'ed. 

**I do further direct that if the sum of thirty-seven thou- 
sand and thirty-eight dollars, secured to be paid to the trus- 
tees of said settlement, should at any time and from time to 
time be found insufficient to raise within these United States, 
and bring into the hands of the said trustees of said settle- 
ment there, the clear annual sum of two thousand two hun- 
dred and twenty-two dollars and twenty-two cents, the an- 
nuity secured to be paid to my said wife by the said settle- 
ment, then and in such case the trustees of this my will do 
and shall from time to time transfer to themselves, as trus- 
tees of said settlement, out of the residuum of my estate, such 
sum or sums of money as may from time to time be found 

• In a paper hereinlwfore referred to, written by Mr. Foxall's grand- 
son, the name of his wife is given as Margaret. This, of course, must 
be a mistake. 
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necessary to make up any deficiency there may happen to be 
between the current amount of the interest and produce of 
the said principal sum, and the amount of said annuity, so 
as that in no event less than the said sum of $2,222.22 shall 
be annually raised for my said wife or for her benefit within 
the United States. 

**Also I give and bequeath unto my said wife the legacy 
or sum of $500, to be paid to her as soon after my decease as 
conveniently can be, over and above the provisions made for 
her benefit by the said settlement, and as a provision for her 
support until the enjoyment of such provisions shall accrue 
to her. 

"Also I do further give and bequeath to her the plate which 
shall be in my dwelling-house at the time of my decease, and 
which hath been or may be purchased by me during our in- 
termarriage, for her own use absolutely, except such part 
thereof as is hereinafter bequeathed to my granddaughter. 

**Also I give to her the use of all my servants during the 
remainder of their time of servitude.* 

**And whereas in and by the said settlement, my dwelling- 
house in Georgetown is limited to my said wife in the event 
of her surviving me, for and during the term of her natural 
life or residence therein, now I do hereby authorize my said 
wife either to select and choose for her place of residence my 
farm in Washington County near Georgetown called Spring 
Hill, in the place and stead of my dwelling-house in George- 
town, or to continue the occupation and enjoyment of both 
the said residences, my dwelling-house in Georgetown as a 
winter and the said farm as a summer residence, the same as 
they have heretofore been occupied and enjoyed by myself. 
And in either event, I do give and devise my said farm called 
Spring Hill, with all the buildings, rights, and appurtenances 
thereto belonging, (subject to the water privileges sold to 
John Mason, Esquire,) unto my said wife, to be occupied and 
enjoyed by her in the place of my said dwelling-house in 
Georgetown, or with the same, and for the same term and 

• This clause indicates that, as hereinbefore stated, Mr. Foxall owned 
no slaves, but hired his servants. 
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time — my desire being to promote the personal comfort of my 
said wife, and that the occupation by her of said residence 
shall be as mine has been, and that the lands, building, and 
appurtenances belonging to the same shall be used, managed, 
and enjoyed by her personally in the same manner as they 
have been by me for a residence and retreat merely. And if 
my said wife shall not choose to continue the occupation of 
both said residences, but shall select and choose Spring Hill 
in the place and stead of my dwelling-house in Georgetown, 
then my said dwelling-house shall form part of the residuum 
of my estate hereinafter devised; and if my said wife, after 
any such selection and choice, leave these United States and 
return to England, and such may possibly be her desire,) 
or cease to reside at my said farm called Spring Hill, then I 
do direct that the same shall vest in«the person or x>er8ons 
to whom the same is hereinafter limited upon the events here- 
inafter expressed. 

''And I do declare that my bookcase and books therein 
shall be considered as forming a part of the household fumi* 
ture which is limited to my said wife by said settlement; and 
if she shall choose to continue the occupation of both said 
residences, I do give and bequeath to her all my furniture 
and other household effects in both my said residences, not 
included in said settlement, to be held, used, and enjoyed by 
her in such and the same manner and upon the same terms 
and for the same time as the said furniture and other house- 
hold effects included in said settlement; but if my said wife 
shall choose Spring Hill in the place and stead of my said 
dwelling-house in Georgetown, then I do invest my said wife 
with full power to take and remove such part of my furniture 
and other household effects in my said dwelling-house and 
carry the same with her to Spring Hill, to be held and en- 
joyed by her in the same manner in every respect as the fur- 
niture and other household goods in my said dwelling-house; 
and as to such part thereof as she should not remove to Spring 
Hill, I do direct that the same shall sink into and form part 
of the residuum of my estate. 
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**And as to the said principal sum of $37,038, stipulated to 
be raised and paid to the trustees of my marriage settlement, 
I do hereby give and bequeath the same and every part 
thereof, after the death of my said wife, unto all and every 
my child and children by my said wife Catherine that may 
be living at the time of her decease, equally to be divided 
between them, share and share alike if more than one, and if 
but one, then to such only one, to and for his and their own 
use and benefit. And if any or more of any such children 
shall happen to die during the life of my said wife, or after 
her death, but before the age or ages at which he, she, or 
they would be capable of disposing of his or their interest 
therein, without leaving issue surviving him or them, then I 
do direct that the share or shares of such child or children so 
dying shall go to and vest in the survivor or survivors of 
them, in such and the same manner as his, or her, or their 
share or shares ; but if any such child or children should die 
before my said wife, or afterwards, but before the age or ages 
aforesaid, leaving a child or children surviving him, her, or 
them, then the child or children of him, her, or them so dying 
shall take the share or shares, portion or portions, of his, her, 
or their parent or parents. And in the event of a total fail- 
ure of child or children by my said wife, or of the issue of 
any such that may happen to die, then I do direct that the 
said principal sum of thirty-seven thousand and thirty-eight 
dollars shall, after the death of my said wife, sink into and 
form a part of the residuiun of my estate, to be paid, applied, 
and disposed of as hereinafter is directed in respect of the 
same. 

"And I do hereby further direct that my child or children 
by my said wife, if any, shall be maintained, educated, and 
supported out of the residuum of my estate, and that the trus- 
tees of this my will hereinafter appointed do and shall from 
time to time pay and allow thereout unto my said wife, such 
compensation for the maintenance, education, and support of 
such child or children as may be just and proper; it being my 
will and desire that any such child or children shall reside 
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with my said wife wheresoever her residence may be, and shall 
be under her guardianship and control exclusively, and be 
brought up and educated by her at the cost of my estate, as 
aforesaid, until their respective ages, if a boy, of twenty-one, 
and if a girl, of eighteen. 

**And if such child shall attain his or her age of twenty-one 
years or eighteen years in the lifetime of my said wife, then 
I do direct the trustees of this my will to raise out of the 
residuum of my estate, and pay unto such child, if a son, the 
annuity or yearly sum of two thousand two hundred and 
twenty-two dollars and twenty-two cents, and if a daughter 
the annuity or yearly sum of eighteen hundred dollars, by 
equal or half-yearly payments, to commence at the respective 
age aforesaid, and to continue to be paid to him or her for 
and during the then residue of the life of my said wife, and 
inunediately upon her death to cease and be void, when such 
child would become entitled to the said principal sum of 
thirty-seven thousand and thirty dollars. 

**And in the event of such child by my said wife being a 
son, then I do give and devise my said farm called Spring 
Hill, subject nevertheless to the provisions hereinbefore con- 
tained in relation to the same, unto and to the use of such 
child being a son, his heirs and assigns forever. 

**Also I give and bequeath unto my nephew, Henry Foxall, 
son of my late brother Joseph Foxall, late of Kettley Iron 
Works, Shropshire, England, the sum of one thousand dollars ; 
and to my niece, Ann Burton, widow of Henry Burton and 
daughter of my late sister, Mary Jordan, Lower Temple 
Street, Birmingham, the sum of one thousand dollars, which 
said legacies I direct my trustees hereinbefore named to pay 
to the said respective legatees thereof as soon as the same can 
conveniently be raised out of my estate, but without any sacri- 
fice being made thereof or of any part thereof, to eflfect the 
payment of the same, the said legacy to the said Ann Burton 
to bear interest from my decease, and to sink into and form 
a part of the residuum of my estate if she should happen to 
die before the said legacy shall be raised and paid to her as 
aforesaid. 
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**And I give and bequeath unto my friend Miss Naney 
Baker, at Mr. Philip Moore's, Baltimore, the interest and 
annual produce of the principal sum of one thousand dollars, 
for her life, to be paid to her by half-yearly payments. 

**Also I give and bequeath unto the trustees of the charter 
fund of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Philadelphia tte 
sum of five thousand dollars. 

**Also I give and bequeath unto the Methodist Missionary 
Society, City Road Chapel, London, the sum of five thousand 
dollars. 

**And I do direct that my trustees do and shall pay the 
said two legacies last mentioned, either in the whole or in 
part, as soon after my death as conveniently can be, regard 
being had to what is my especial desire, that no part of my 
property may be exposed to sacrifice in order to accomplish 
the raising and payment of said legacies or either of them. 
And in the meantime, and until the whole of both of said leg- 
acies shall be fully paid, I do further direct that interest 
thereon, or upon such part thereof as may from time to time 
remain due and unpaid, shall be annually paid from the day 
of my death to the said trustees and the said society. And I 
do recommend the payment of said legacy to the ^fethodist 
Missionary Society to be made to or to the order of the said 
society within these United States, or in such other manner so 
that the payment of the legacy duty imposed by the laws of 
Great Britain may be saved and avoided. 

**Also I give and devise unto the trustees for the time being 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Georgetown, and their 
successors forever, a lot of ground situate in Georgetown 
aforesaid, fronting 30 feet on Montgomery Street, and run- 
ning back 120 feet, and adjoining the Methodist church, with 
the dwelling-house and improvements thereunto belonging, to 
be held by them in trust for and for the use and benefit of the 
resident Methodist minister in Georgetown and as a place of 
residence for him. And it is my particular request and de- 
sire, and I do hereby request and authorize and direct my 
trustees hereinafter named, and my heirs, to make and exe- 
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cute all proper and reasonable deeds, assignments, and con- 
veyances to cure any defect in law there may be in the above 
bequests, so that the several and respective devises and be- 
quests for religious, charitable, and benevolent purposes above 
mentioned may be fairly, fully, and conscientiously applied to 
those purposes respectively, according to the plain under- 
standing, meaning, and intent thereof. 

''And if I shall leave no son living at the time of my death 
by my said wife, or bom in due time afterwards, and subject 
to the power of selection and choice hereinbefore contained 
to and in favor of my said wife, I do give and devise, in the 
event of the failure of such issue, and from and after the 
death of my said wife, or her ceasing personally to occupy 
the same, or from and immediately after my own death, if 
my said wife shall not choose to occupy the same as aforesaid, 
my said farm called Spring Hill, together with all the build- 
ings, improvements, rights, and appurtenances thereto belong- 
ing, unto my friends Jacob Hoffman, of Alexandria, in the 
district aforesaid, David English, Walter Smith, and Leonard 
Mackall, all of Georgetown aforesaid, and their heirs, upon 
the trusts following, that is to say, in trust for my daughter 
Mary Ann McKenney, the wife of Samuel McKenney, of 
Georgetown aforesaid, for and during the term of her natural 
life, and to permit her and her family to reside at the said 
farm for the term aforesaid, if she should choose the same for 
a place of residence ; and if she should prefer having the same 
let, then that my said trustees or trustee do and shall from 
time to time let the said farm, and receive the rents, issues, 
and profits thereof unto their or his own hands or hand, and 
pay and apply the same, as received from time to time, unto 
my said daughter Mary Ann McKenney, for her life as afore- 
said, for her sole and separate use, exclusive of the control 
of her husband, and not subject or liable to his debts or en- 
gagements in any manner howsoever. And I do declare that 
the receipt of my said daughter only shall be a discharge to 
my said trustees or trustee for the rent from time to time ot 
the said farm called Spring Hill. And from and immediaft8||r 
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after the decease of my said daughter, I do declare that my 
trustees or trustee do and shall stand seized of and in the 
said farm, in trust for my grandson, Henry Foxall McKen- 
ney, the eldest son of my said daughter, his heirs and assigns 
forever, to whom I do give and devise the same accordingly, 
to be taken and enjoyed by him for his own exclusive benefit 
over and above the provisions hereinafter made for him as 
one of the children of my said daughter. 

**Also I do give and bequeath, over and above the provis- 
ions hereinafter made for my granddaughter Margaret Ann 
Foxall McKenney, unto and for her own use, such part of 
my family plate as is marked with the initials *H. M. F.', 
and also two large silver cans or jugs not bearing that mark. 

**And, subject to the several devises and bequests herein- 
before contained, and to the contingencies and events upon 
which the possession and enjoyment of any part of my prop- 
erty hereinafter mentioned are to accrue and arise, and as 
the same shall lapse, fall into, and determine, I do give, devise, 
and bequeath unto the said Joseph Hoffman, David English, 
Walter Smith, and Leonard Mackall, their heirs, executors, 
and administrators, (subject as aforesaid,) all my property 
and estate, whether real, personal, or mixed, and whether in 
possession, reversion, remainder, or expectancy, both at law 
and in equity, and of what kind soever and wheresoever sit- 
uate, together with all and every the sum and sums of money 
and hereditaments hereinbefore mentioned, as the same may 
from time to time, and upon the events hereinbefore ex- 
pressed, fall into and become part of the residuum of my 
estate. To have, hold, receive, and take the same, and every 
of them and every part thereof, unto them the said Jacob 
Hoffman, David English, Walter Smith, and Leonard Mackall, 
their heirs, executors, and administrators, according to the 
nature of the same property and estate respectively, in trust 
that they, the said Jacob Hoffman, David English, Walter 
Smith, and Leonard Mackall, and the survivors or survivor 
of them, and the heirs, executors, and administrators of such 
survivor, until the new trustees or trustee hereinafter directed 
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to be appoiDted shall be appointed from time to time, do and 
shall during the life of my said daughter, Mary Ann Me- 
Kenney, and until her youngest child by the said Samnd 
MeKenney shall attain his or her age of 21 years if my said 
daughter should happen to die before that event should take 
plaee, receive the rents, issues, and profits of the said real 
estate, and the interest, dividends, and proceeds of the said 
penonal estate, and collect and get in the several sums of 
mon^ due to me on mortgage or otherwise, and after paying 
the several charges hereinbefore mentioned, as the same may 
arise and become payable, and all reasonable expenses and 
costs, from time to time, do and shall invest such rents, inter* 
est, dividends, and moneys from time to time, as the same shall 
be received and got in, in the purchase of public stock or 
securities or other stock, or to loan the same out at interest 
on mortgage, or to apply the same or any part thereof to the 
improvement of the said real estate, belonging to the said 
trust fund, as they may judge best for the interest and advan- 
tage of the said trust fund; and with ix)wer for my trustees 
for the time being to sell and dispose of all or any part of 
the said real estate belonging to the said trust fund at any 
time and from time to time as they may judge best and most 
to the advantage of my estate, and to make and execute con- 
veyances to the purchaser or purchasers thereof, or of any 
part thereof, and to give receipt or receipts for the purchase 
money or moneys for the same, so as that the said purchaser 
or purchasers should not be liable to see to the application or 
answerable or accountable for the misapplication or non- 
application of the purchase money or money's so paid by him, 
h(^r, or them ; and to invest or employ the moneys to arise from 
such sale or sales, and the interest and produce thereof from 
time to time, in such manner as is hereinbefore directed in 
n^^nrd to the annual rents, dividends, and interest of my said 
<»MtHt(', real and personal, and the moneys and debts so to be 
got in and collected upon my death, as aforesaid; and to sell 
Mm» Mtock which may from time to time be in their hands, and 
Ui n-invest the produce thereof from time to time in improve- 
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ments as aforesaid, or in other stock, public or private, or in 
public or private securities, as aforesaid, and to change all 
and every the same security or securities, from time to time, 
and generally to manage said trust fund as they shall deem 
most for the advantage and interest of the same. Neverthe- 
less, with ix)wer for my said trustees from time to time during 
the life of my said daughter, Mary Ann McKenney, and in 
the event of her death before her youngest child by the said 
Samuel McKenney shall have attained his or her age of 21 
years, during the minority of her said child or children, if 
the situation and condition in life of my said daughter and 
her children should be such as to require it, but not otherwise, 
to pay my said daughter, for her sole and separate use, exclu- 
sive of the control of her husband, and not subject or liable 
in any way to his debts or engagements, and in the event of 
her death, as aforesaid, to apply for the benefit of her said 
child or children, being minors as aforesaid, such sum or 
sums of money, out of the said annual rents, interest, or divi- 
dends, (and, subject to the charges hereinbefore made thereon, 
the whole thereof if they the said trustees should think it 
requisite,) as the necessities as aforesaid of my said daughter 
and her children, in the opinion of my said trustees, may 
require for their maintenance, education, and support; but in 
no case for such purpose shall the principal of the said trust 
fond be diminished. And upon further trust that they my 
said trustees do and shall upon the death of my said daugh- 
ter, Mary Ann McKenney, if her youngest child by the said 
Samuel McKenney shall then have attained his or her age of 
twenty-one years, or as soon after my said daughter's death 
as her said youngest child shall attain that age, divide and 
distribute, (subject always to the charges hereinbefore made 
thereon and which in the events hereinbefore contemplated 
and expressed may accrue and arise, and if the same shall or 
may arise, my said trustees always retaining sufficient of the 
said trust funds to meet the same charges,) the said trust 
funds real, personal, and mixed, which shall be in their hands 
and of which they shall stand seized, unto, between, and amongst 
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the children of the said Mary Ann McKenney by the said 
Samuel McKenney, as well those living at the time of my 
death as those also which may be bom afterwards, their heirs, 
executors, and administrators, share and share alike, as tenants 
in common and not as joint tenants, and do and shall convey 
and assign the same to them accordingly, if more than one, 
and if but one, then the whole thereof to such one; and if 
any of the children of the said Mary Ann McKenney shall 
die previous to such division and distribution thereof with- 
out leaving a child or children surviving him or them, then 
my will is, that the survivor or survivors of them do and shall 
take the share or shares of him, her, or them so dying, in the 
same manner as his or her or their original share or shares; 
but if any such child or children of my said daughter shall 
die before the division and distribution aforesaid leaving a 
child or children, then my will and desire is that the child or 
children of such child or children so dying shall take his, her, 
or their parent or parents' share or portion equally amongst 
them, if more than one ; with further power, nevertheless, for 
my said trustees, if any of the children of my said daughter 
should come of age or be married or should enter into busi- 
ness previous to such division and distribution as aforesaid, 
to advance to such child or children such part of their share 
or portion of the said trust funds (subject as aforesaid) as 
my said trustees may deem pnident and expedient, anything 
hereinbefore contained to the contrary thereof in anywise 
notwithstanding. And if it shall happen that the said Sam- 
uel McKenney shall die before my said daughter, and that she 
should marry again and have a child or children by and after 
taking husband, then I do hereby declare that any such child 
or children shall be placed and stand upon an equal footing 
in interest in every respect in the distribution and enjoyment 
of my property and estate with the child and children of my 
said daughter by the said Samuel McKenney ; but my will is, 
and I do hereby direct, that the distribution of my said prop- 
erty and estate shall notwithstanding take place at the period 
hereinbefore named, that is, on the death of my said daughter. 
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and when her youngest child by the said Samuel McKenney 
shall have attained his or her age of 21 years. And if at that 
I)eriod the several contingencies and events upon which my 
said property and estate are to become charjreable shall not 
have happened and become determined, then that my said 
trustees do and shall as the same shall happen, and as the 
said trust funds which they are hereby authorized to retain 
to meet the same shall lapse and fall in, divide and distribute 
the same from time to time, in manner hereinbefore expressed, 
amongst the several children of my said daughter, Mary Ann 
McKenney, hereinbefore named. 

**And whereas I am now carrying on a baking business in 
Georgetown under the care and superintendence of my said 
son-in-law, Samuel ^IcKenney, who accounts to me for all 
moneys and property employed therein, and the profits there- 
of, and receives a stated salary for his services and care, now 
I do hereby declare my mind and intention to be that my said 
trustees do and shall in their discretion continue to carry on 
the said business after my death for such time as they shall 
think it proper and prudent, and to use and employ my prop- 
erty therein, under the care and superintendence of said 
Samuel McKenney, in the same manner as the same is now 
carried on by me, and superintended by him. And I do 
request my said trustees to cause the said Samuel McKenney 
statedly to account with them for all moneys and property 
employed in said business, and all other profits thereof, and 
authorize them to make him such compensation thereout for 
his care and trouble as to them may seem reasonable and 
proper. And I do further direct my said trustees, at one or 
more stated periods in each year, to pay and apply the whole 
of the profits arising from such business to and for the use 
and benefit of my said daughter, the wife of the said Samuel 
McKenney, and her family, exclusive of the control of her 
said husband and free from liability to his debts or engage- 
ments. And I do hereby vest in my said trustees a discre- 
tionary power to discontinue the said business at any time 
when they shall think proper, recommending it to my said 
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trustees to communicate and consult with said Samuel Mc- 
Kenney from time to time as to the propriety of continuing 
or discontinuing the said business, and of the employment of 
the funds and property vested therein, in any other business 
under his management and care, but in the same manner and 
for the same purpose, and the same disposition to be made of 
the profits as is hereinbefore expressed as to the business now 
carried on and directed to be continued in the discretion of 
my said trustees after my death. 

**And I do hereby declare my will and mind to be that when 
and so soon as two of my said trustees above named shall 
happen to die, or any of them shall become incapable of act- 
ing, so that by death or incapacity their number shall be 
reduced to two, that then the survivors of them, or if more 
than two shall happen to die or become incapable, the sur- 
vivor of their or his heirs, executors, or administrators, shall 
and do forthwith convey and assign all the said trust funds 
remaining in their or his hands, and all their or his estate or 
interest therein, to two or more trustees to be nominated by 
such survivors or survivor, in such manner so that the legal 
estate thereof may be vested in such survivor or survivors, 
and the person who shall be nominated as aforesaid, upon the 
trusts aforesaid, and so from time to time, and as often as 
the present or any succeeding trustees shall be reduced by 
death or incapacity to two or one, as the case may happen to 
be, to the end that the legal estate and the said trust fund, 
and the trusts and purposes hereinbefore declared concerning 
the same, may be preserved and kept alive. 

**And I do particularly recommend it to my said trustees 
for the time being to effect an insurance from fire upon such 
part of the said trust fund as may be liable to destruction 
from fire, immediately after my decease, and to continue the 
same until the said property should become changed and con- 
verted by sale or sales into property not liable to such de- 
struction, or up to the period of the division and distribution 
aforesaid. 

**And I do hereby further declare my will and mind to be 
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that if from any cause my property should at the time of my 
death have depreciated in value from what may at the date 
hereof be deemed its just value, such depreciation shall operate 
equally upon all the legatees, specific, general, and residuary, 
of this my will, (my said wife and any child or children I 
may have by her excepted,) so as that they shall all bear an 
equal proportion of such depreciation in value, according to 
the amount or amounts of their said several and respective 
legacies or shares. 

"And I do hereby direct my said trustees to retain, out of 
the said trust moneys, the sum of $500 each, as a testimony 
of my esteem and friendship; and I do accordingly give to 
each of them, the said Jacob Hoffman, David English, Walter 
Smith, and Leonard Mackall, the said legacy of $500 for his 
own use. 

**And I do hereby further declare that my said trustees for 
the time being shall and lawfully may from time to time 
deduct or retain, out of the money's which shall come to their 
hands, under the trusts of this my will, all such costs, charges, 
damages, and expenses as they may pay, expend, sustain, or 
be put to by reason of or in execution of the trusts hereby 
declared and created; and also that they shall not be charged 
or chargeable with or accountable for more money, stock, in- 
terest, dividends, rents, and effects than they respectively shall 
actually receive by virtue of this my will, nor shall the one 
of them be answerable or chargeable for or with the act, pay- 
ment, receipt, or default of the other of them, but each of 
them for himself and his own act, receipt, [)ayment, and 
default only; and in case any loss shall happen to the said 
trust money, securities, or stocks, or the interests or dividends 
thereof, without the wilful default or neglect of the said trus- 
tees or any of them respectively, then they the said trustees 
or any of them, their or any of their heirs, executors, or 
administrators, shall not be charged or chargeable with or 
liable to answer or make satisfaction for such loss or any part 
thereof, and in case such loss shall happen by or through tlie 
wilful neglect or default of any of the said trustees, then he 
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m ih0j fjnly hj wfaoK defsolt or neglect it shall happen shall 
be aiMnrenibie for the nine. 

**AnA UtriXy I do hereb^r eoosdtiite and af^ioint mr said 
wfrn-mAmw, Sanmel MeKennej, and the said Jaeob Hnffman, 
Darid Em^ish, Walter Smith, and Leonard 3^IadcalL execn- 
ton of this my last will and testamoit, hereby revoking aU 
former will or wilb by me at any time heretofore made. 

'"In witniiss whereof, 1 the said Henry Foxall have here- 
unUf ti0^ my hand and seal this twelfth day of Aprils in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
three. 

**Hi:xBY Foxall. (SeaL) 

^'Sif(Tieri, seale^l, published, and declared by the said Henry 
Foxall as and for his last will and testament, written npon 
thirteen fm^es, and his initials and ours affixed to each of the 
finit, third, fifth, seventh, ninth and eleventh pages, in the 
prem;nc^; of us whrjse names are hereunto subscribed, who at 
his Ti^iWHi, in his presence and in the presence of each other, 
have Mut>sr;rit>ed our names as witnesses thereto, the words 
*rny said sf^n-in-law Samuel McKenney and,' above inter- 
linked b^'twffffn the fifteenth and sixteenth lines, being previ- 
ously intfjrlined. 

**Thos. C. Wright. 
**Jno. Little. 
*'W. Redix/' 

A(hnitt(!d to probate ^larch, 1824. 



THE ARCHIVES OF THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT. 

By WALDO G. LELAND. 
(Read before the Society, March 11, 1907.) 

In its broadest sense the term '* archives of the fed- 
eral government'' may be used to designate that vast 
body of documents, printed or in manuscript, consti- 
tuted by the records and files of the executive, legis- 
lative and judicial branches of the national govern- 
ment. Not only are the records of those offices located 
at the seat of government included in the federal ar- 
chives, but also the records of all local offices admin- 
istered by the national government, no matter where 
they may be situated. Thus the records of all post- 
offices, customs-houses, sub-treasuries, mints, land offi- 
ces, army posts, navy yards, federal courts, quarantine 
and immigrant stations, weather bureaus, and internal 
revenue offices, to mention the more important of the 
local branches of the various governmental depart- 
ments, are quite as properly a part of the federal ar- 
chives as are the collection of original treaties with 
foreign powers or the volumes of diplomatic corre- 
spcHidence so carefully preserved in the Department of 
State. Among the federal archives are included, as 
has been suggested, documents in print as well as those 
which are still to be found only in manuscript. Thus 
the Statutes at Large, the Congressional Record, the 
annual reports, with their accompanying documents, 
of the heads of the executive departments, together with 
that great mass of material, infinitely varied in value, 
at once the hope and the despair of the investigator, 
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known as the Congressional Documents, belong as truly 
among the archives as do any of the volumes or boxes 
of manuscripts. Indeed, owing to their rarity, many 
published documents have nearly the character of 
manucripts, as for example the valuable but little 
known series of Bills and Resolutions, of which I be- 
lieve not a single complete set is to be found, or the 
documents of the first fourteen Congresses, a complete 
series of which has at last, after long continued efforts 
been collected by the Library of Congress. It is evi- 
dent that even a brief survey of the field thus indi- 
cated would extend much beyond the limits of a paper 
appropriate in length to the present occasion. I pro- 
pose then to deal this evening only with the manuscript 
records of those offices of the executive departments 
of the national government that are situated within the 
District of Columbia. It is with regret that I thus ex- 
clude from present consideration the extremely inter- 
esting but almost unknown archives, stili unprinted, 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, the rec- 
ords of the Supreme Court and Court of Claims, the 
few groups of papers in the Smithsonian Institution, 
and the increasingly important collections of the Li- 
brary of Congress. The importance of the records and 
files of the executive departments, the comparative dif- 
ficulty of investigation in them, owing to the multi- 
plicity of depositories, and the problems in archive 
administration that they present, all combine however 
to justify the limited construction that I propose to 
give to my subject, **The Archives of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. ' ' Let us first then consider the general situ- 
ation as regards the archives of the executive depart- 
ments, their history and administration, passing later 
to a more particular consideration, especially as re- 
gards historical utility, of the records of the more im- 
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portant oflSces and bureaus of each of the departments. 

In the first place we are impressed with the fact that 
there is no general body of archives, no central deposi- 
tory, no Public Record OflSce, no Archives Nationales. 
Instead, each department administers its own records, 
and within each department it is the general rule that 
the various bureaus preserve their own archives; nor 
does the subdivision end here, unfortunately, for in 
many bureaus the various divisions, sections or other 
oflSces that constitute the bureau have each their own 
file rooms. Thus it results that the archives of the 
executive departments are to be found scattered among 
something over a hundred depositories. Such a situa- 
tion would be sufficiently discouraging to the investi- 
gator, had each office that thus preserves its own rec- 
ords enjoyed a continued existence from the organiza- 
tion of the government, or performed always the same 
duties. Such, however, is far from being the case. 
Duties have been transferred from one department to 
another, or from one office to another within the same 
department, old offices have been abolished, new ones 
created, in short the entire organization of the govern- 
ment has been in a nearly constant state of change and 
development since 1789. If it becomes difficult, then, to 
trace the history of the administration of any particu- 
lar function, it is frequently far more difficult to locate 
the records of that administration. In theory and in 
law they have followed the function about from office 
to office, from department to department, but in prac- 
tice it has too often happened that a disregard of their 
value has caused them to be overlooked or forgotten. 

The administration of the records is no more uni- 
form, among these multiple depositories, than would 
be expected after a consideration of the circumstances 
that have just been set forth. Of general regulation 
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by statute little more has been done than to prohibit 
the removal of docmnents from their respective de- 
positories, to provide for the destruction of so-called 
** useless papers/' and more recently to authorize the 
transfer to the Library of Congress of such material 
as, having purely historical value, is no longer useful 
in the transaction of public business. 

Regulation by departmental or executive orders has 
gone somewhat farther but has been mainly concerned 
with methods of preparing the records, the quality of 
ink or paper, and the system of indexing and filing 
the documents. Such regulations are of first impor- 
tance, but they apply, not to the vast accumulations 
of the past, but to the records and files of the future; 
so that they concern the investigator of the present day 
only as he looks with unenvious joy over the promised 
land which is reserved for the occupation of the unborn 
generations. Except in one or two noteworthy cases, 
which will be dwelt on later, departmental regulation 
has not had in view the securing of an orderly, well 
arranged body of historical archives, which should in- 
clude the earliest records and which should be acces- 
sible for legitimate purposes of investigation. 

Efforts have not, however, been lacking to secure a 
general and adequate administration of the archives. 
The establishment of a Hall of Records has been 
urgently recommended, both by heads of executive de- 
partments and by committees of Congress, at frequent 
inter\^als since 1879. In 1887, an ex-ofl5cio commission 
was directed to prepare a report on the archives with 
especial reference to such of them as should be pub- 
lished, but it does not appear that this commission ever 
came together, thus demonstrating the futility of any 
ex-oflScio attempts to deal with the problem.* In 1900, 

* Senate document, 236; 57 Congress, 1 session. 
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identical bills were introduced in the Senate and in the 
House calling upon the American Historical Association 
to investigate the character and condition of the public 
records of the United States, and to report to Congress 
the results of such investigation.* The bill passed the 
Senate but in the House, although favorably reported 
by the Committee on the Library, shared the fate of 
much other worthy legislation and was lost at the end 
of the session. The report of the committee, to which 
reference has just been made, is, however, well worth 
our attention.f 

**A cursory examination of the condition of the 
national archives at Washington,'' so the report reads, 
**has convinced your committee that the improvement 
of the conditions which have for a long time prevailed 
ought no longer to be delayed. Documents of the utmost 
legal importance, affecting personal and governmental 
interests of great magnitude, are scattered about 
among the different Executive Departments and bu- 
reaus, and are often stored under conditions which 
not only make access to them diflScult, but also open 
the way to the mutilation or loss of the documents 
themselves. With the exception of the military and 
naval records, no suflScient provision has yet been made 
by law for preserving this material or for making it 
accessible to those having a right to use it. Moreover, 
records relating to the same general subject are in 
some cases divided between two or more custodians, 
while important portions of valuable papers are not 
infrequently found to have disappeared altogether, or 
to be in the possession of some individual or society 
in another part of the country. Where one would natu- 
rally expect system and unity, there too often prevails, 

♦ House bill, 11,429; 56 Congress, 1 session, 
t House report, 1,767; 66 Congress, 1 session. 
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as there has long prevailed, much diversity. Your 
committee feel that they do not state the case too 
strongly in saying that at present no lawyer or his- 
torical student desiring to consult the archives of the 
National Government can feel in advance any assur- 
ance that the papers to which he wishes access are 
to be found in the place in Washington where they 
would naturally be supposed to be, or even that they 
are actually in the posvsession of the United States at 
all. Only by long and detailed correspondence, or by 
coming to the national capital and making the rounds 
of the diflferent departments and depositories can the 
material in (juestion commonly be got at; and even 
after this expenditure of time and money and labor 
the documents sought may turn out to have been lost, 
or the custody of them vested in somebody else.'' 

The committee then proceeds to dwell upon the 
** impairment, loss or dispersion of the national rec- 
ords'' indicating the unsuitable, even unsafe accommo- 
dations too often aflforded them, a matter of which I 
propose presently to speak more fully, and continues, 
*4here can be no need of argimient to show that the 
legal and historical papers of the United States should 
no longer be scattered about a number of bureaus which 
for the time being happen to have the custody of them, 
or held under conditions which make possible impair- 
ment or loss, and made available for use only to such 
extent as the courtesy of the custodians, unaided by 
suitable appropriations, succeed in achieving. There 
should certainly be some place at the national capital 
where the records of the national government can 
assuredly be found, where they can de dealt witli in a 
manner befitting their inestimable importance, and 
where those who have occasion to consult them can be 
provided with suitable facilities and be assured that 
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they have before them all the material that there is 
on the particular subject in hand." 

It remained for private enterprise to take the first 
logical step towards the proper treatment of the ar- 
chives as a body of historical material, namely the prep- 
aration of an inventory of them. In the report of the 
Advisory Committee on History* made in 1902 to the 
then newly established Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington the recommendation was made that, *' first of 
all, in logical order, should be executed a compre- 
hensive and detailed examination of the government 
archives, resulting in the preparation of a monumental 
report upon the vast store of manuscript materials 
for American history, now preserved in Washington." 
By way of beginning the preparation of such a report 
a preliminary survey was undertaken by the Carnegie 
Institution, the result of which was published in a vol- 
ume bearing the title of '* Guide to the Archives of 
the Federal Government at Washington, "f Thus 
while the problem of the investigator is somewhat 
simplified by the existence of the ** Guide," the general 
archive situation remains practically unchanged except 
in two respects : the Library of Congress has received 
from some of the departments considerable bodies of 
material of especial historical value, and in the De- 
partment of War the historical records have been 
placed under a single administration. 

Reference has already been made to the dangers to 

• The report of this committee, which consisted of Messrs. J. F. 
Jameson, C. F. Adams and A. C. McLaughlin, is printed in Year 
Book No. 1 of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1902. 

t This volume, which was commenced under the general guidance of 
Mr. Worthington C. Ford, was completed by the Department of His- 
torical Research of the Carnegie Institution, and published in 1904 
as Publication No. 14 of the Carnegie Institution. A revised and 
considerably enlarged edition is being issued (1908) as Carnegie In- 
stitution Publication No. 92. 
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which the records are exposed in many of the deposi- 
tories. This is due, not to lack of care or industry on 
the part of the individual custodians, but entirely to the 
failure of Congress, in spite of continued urgings and 
repeated warnings, to provide proper accommodations 
for the archives. When we reflect that in 1800 most of 
the records of the War and Navy Departments were 
destroyed by fire, that in 1833 the same fate befell the 
records of the Treasury Department, that during the 
Civil War the archives of the House and Senate were 
accounted as of no value in the efforts to secure bar- 
racks for soldiers in the Capitol, and that in 1877 the 
Patent OflSce was destroyed by fire, it does not seem 
unreasonable to feel both regret and surprise that a 
neglect which has been in the past attended by such 
disastrous results, should be persisted in. It becomes 
evident to the most casual observer that without special 
accommodations it will continue to be impossible for 
the archives to receive proper treatment, no matter how 
great may be the zeal of departmental oflScials. When 
it is realized that the public buildings do not begin to 
afford suflScient space for the oflScial force, it is not sur- 
prising that the records have been stored in garrets 
and cellars, in corridors and storage buildings ; in short, 
in all places where it is clearly impossible to store the 
clerks themselves. Thus it is that while some records 
are shrunk with cold in the winter and shrivelled with 
heat in the summer, others receive the drippings of 
steam pipes, or collect a rich store of mould or dust 
which must be removed before binders' titles can be 
deciphered. It is, of course, understood that by no 
means all of the archives are thus exposed, nor even a 
considerable portion, relatively speaking; but it is 
enough to know that such conditions exist, and that, as 
the crowding becomes annually greater, large bodies of 
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material, as yet safely cared for, must eventually be 
endangered when they are no longer required in the 
transaction of current business. Another danger, made 
infinitely greater by the lack of accommodations is that 
owing to imperative needs for more space, documents 
will be destroyed as ''useless," which have historical 
value, although no longer needed for oflScial purposes. 
It does not appear that as yet there have been any 
serious losses due to authorized destructions, but the 
narrow escape some years ago of the original census 
schedules and of a great mass of Confederate material, 
gives warning that the danger is real and does not exist 
merely in the imaginings of over-sensitive historians. 

Enough, however, has been said respecting the general 
archive situation and its need of betterment. If too much 
time appears to have been devoted to their considera- 
tion, let me plead, by way of justification, the immediate 
practical importance of this phase of my subject, and 
let me observe that it would seem to be especially fitting 
to emphasize this importance before this Society. 

Turning now to the consideration of the archives of 
the executive branch of the government, regarded as 
historical sources, we naturally give first attention to 
the records of the President's office. It has been the 
custom of all the Presidents upon retiring from oiBSce 
to take with them the papers and records that have accu- 
mulated during their respective administrations. The 
single exception to this practice, an exception which 
was doubtless accidental, has left in the White House 
two letter books covering the years 1869 to 1875 of 
Grant's administrations. The letters in these volumes 
are not, however, of first importance. They relate to 
nominations, appointments and resignations, to invita- 
tions to attend public functions, and to purely personal 
matters, such as the purchase of cigars and horses, or 
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the care of Grant's country estate. In this connection 
a word respecting the papers of other Presidents may 
not be inappropriate. Those of Washington, Jeflfer- 
son, Madison, Monroe and Johnson have been pur- 
chased at various times by the government and are now 
in the Ldbrary of Congress. The papers of Jackson 
were presented to the Library of Congress, which has 
also acquired many Van Buren and Polk papers. The 
papers of the Adamses are still in the possession of the 
Adams family and are deposited with the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, while the Buchanan papers 
belong to the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, and 
a large section of Polk's papers are in the library of the 
Chicago Historical Society. It is unfortunate that the 
nation should not be the possessor of so important a 
source for the study of its history, without being obliged 
to purchase or to wait upon the generosity of public- 
spirited heirs. 

The archives of the Department of State have been 
remarkably well preserved since the organization of 
that department. They are contained mainly in two 
depositories, the Bureau of Indexes and Archives and 
the Bureau of Rolls and Library. In the former are 
filed the regular series of letters received and sent, while 
in the latter are more special collections of documents. 
Unfortunately the line of demarcation is not always 
suflSciently distinct, and it is frequently found that docu- 
ments of the same class are divided between the two 
bureaus without there existing any reason for such a 
division. In general, however, the diplomatic and con- 
sular correspondence and the correspondence of the 
Secretary of State with government oiBScials and with 
private persons is filed in the Bureau of Indexes and 
Archives. This correspondence is arranged in eight 
principal series. The diplomatic and consular letters 
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are each in four series : Instructions, or letters to agents 
abroad; Despatches, or letters from agents abroad; 
Notes to the Department, being letters from foreign 
agents in the United States, and Notes from the De- 
partment, being letters to foreign agents within the 
United States. The amount of this material is very 
considerable , there being about three thousand volumes 
each of the diplomatic and consular correspondence. 
Until August, 1906, it was arranged by diplomatic and 
consular posts, which would seem to be the logical and 
proper arrangement. This system has since, however, 
been modified so as to render the current material more 
readily usable in the course of official business. A very 
small portion, comparatively speaking, of this material 
has been printed, it having been found during the course 
of a detailed examination that only one fourth of the 
diplomatic correspondence prior to 1828, and that by 
no means inclusive of nearly all the more important 
documents, was printed in the series known as Amer- 
ican State Papers.* The two other principal series 
in the Bureau of Indexes and Archives are known as 
Domestic Letters and Miscellaneous Letters, and fill 
about fifteen hundred volumes. They contain the cor- 
respondence of the Department of State with other than 
diplomatic and consular officials, the foniier series 
being that of the letters sent, the latter, that of the 
letters received. Here is to be found correspondence 
with state and territorial governors, with district attor- 
neys, with cabinet officers and with private individuals. 
In the correspondence with the Department of War will 
be found, for example, material bearing on the difficul- 
ties with Great Britain respecting the northern frontier, 

• See A. C. McLaughlin, " Report on the Diplomatic Archives of the 
Department of State, 1789-1840." Carnegie Institution Publication, 
No. 22. 
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or later, letters relating to the government of the insular 
possessions. Correspondence with the Department of 
the Navy relates to the suppression of the slave trade, 
to police service in Asiatic waters, and to many other 
matters coming within the jurisdiction of both the naval 
and diplomatic branches of the government. Unfor- 
tunately the volumes of letters sent covering the years 
1799 to 1802 are missing. In addition to the regular 
series just described there is preserved in the Bureau 
of Indexes and Archives a vast amount of very miscel- 
laneous material filling many volumes and bundles, 
some of which is similar to that preserved in the Bu- 
reau of EoUs and Library. Among much that is value- 
less are found documents of considerable interest, as, 
for example, several bundles and volumes of papers 
relating to the domestic secret service during the Civil 
War, or again a bundle of old cipher codes which may 
prove of assistance to some future editor of the early 
diplomatic correspondence. 

In the Bureau of Rolls and Library, the other prin- 
cipal depository of the Department of State, are several 
definite groups of papers and a large body of miscella- 
neous material. There are regularly filed in this bu- 
reau the original laws of the United States, the original 
treaties with foreign states and with tribes of Indians, 
letters of ceremony from foreign governments, and the 
proceedings and other papers of commissions estab- 
lished for the arbitration of international disputes 
(although by some chance or other much material of 
this last class happens to have found its way into the 
Bureau of Indexes and Archives). Here also are pre- 
served such parts of the Washington, Continental 
Congress and Franklin papers as relate to foreign rela- 
tions (the balance of those collections, formerly here, 
having been removed to the Library of Congress) and 
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the papers prior to about 1870 relating to the adminis- 
tration of the territories. This last collection is of 
especial interest both from the point of view of the stu- 
dent of territorial administration and from that of the 
local historian. It includes the proceedings of terri- 
torial executives and legislatures, territorial laws and 
a vast amount of correspondence with territorial gover- 
nors and secretaries. It contains much material relat- 
ing to the transfer of the Louisiana Territory, to the 
establishment of a government therein, to the begin- 
nings of government in the Northwest Territory, to the 
operations of the War of 1812 in the vicinity of Detroit, 
and to many other similar matters. It is especially 
fitting on this occasion to mention the existence among 
the territorial papers of several volumes of documents 
relating to the District of Colmnbia and more especially 
to the laying out and early government of the city of 
Washington. Nor should the Alaskan archives, in 
over seventy-five volumes of Russian manuscript be 
omitted from our hasty survey. 

A large amount of miscellaneous material entirely 
similar to the corresponding group in the Bureau of 
Indexes and Archives, relates to a great variety of 
matters, the execution of Spanish pirates, the arrest 
of a Eussian consul, the South American wars of liber- 
ation, the proceedings of the United States legation in 
Texas from 1842 to 1844, and other subjects. Appar- 
ently it would be an advantage were the miscellaneous 
papers and volumes in the Bureau of Indexes and Ar- 
chives to be united with the documents just noted. 

Passing now to the Department of the Treasury we 
find a quite different state of affairs; instead of two 
principal depositories there are twenty or more. Of 
these the Division of Mail and Files of the Secretary's 
Office claims first attention for in it are preserved what 
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are known as the ** Secretary's files,** that is, the corre- 
spondence of the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
general records of the department as distinguished 
from the more specialized material in the several bu- 
reaus. Reference has already been made to the fire of 
March, 1833, by which practically all of the Secretary's 
correspondence was destroyed. The loss was, as may 
be imagined, irreparable, although in a few cases it has 
been possible to reconstruct the early volumes of cer- 
tain series. The correspondence is in two main bodies, 
the letters sent and the letters received. The former 
are in two principal groups, those prior to, and those 
since July 1, 1878. The letters in the earlier group are 
in duplicate, both press and fair copies having been 
preserved; they are arranged in several series, accord- 
ing to the officials written to, as Letters to Congress, 
Letters to the Department of War, etc., or according 
to the subjects treated, as Customs Letters, Bank Let- 
ters, Public Lands Letters, etc. The letters in the later 
group are preser\"ed only in press copies and are ar- 
ranged in series corresponding to the divisions into 
which the Office of the Secretary is organized. The 
letters received are variously arranged, some being 
bound in volumes but most being preserved in file 
cases. They are much less accessible than the letters 
sent and it has been found necessarj^ to store thousands 
of volumes and cases in a storage warehouse on E 
Street, principal dependence being placed for official 
needs ui>on a rather complicated register in several hun- 
dred volumes. It does not need to be said that there 
is here much that is interesting and valuable. It is for 
the most part fresh material, there having been no sys- 
tematic publication of it. By way of illustration may 
be mentioned several volumes of communications from 
banks prior to 1850, among which are included hun- 
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dreds of charters of banks and trust companies and a 
voluminous correspondence bearing intimately on that 
period of unstable banking. Much material is also to 
be found relating to the Bank of the United States and 
its dissolution, as well as several hundred volumes 
devoted to the administration of the customs tariff. 

But other depositories in the Department of the 
Treasury present just claims for brief consideration. 
In the Division of Book-keeping and Warrants of the 
Secretary's Office are kept the records of the receipts 
and expenditures of the government since 1789, that 
body of material having escaped destruction in the fire 
of 1833. It is as yet wholly unexplored for it was 
transferred a few years ago from the office of the Reg- 
ister and has since then, for lack of room, had to be 
stored in places where it is inaccessible to the inves- 
tigator. In this same division are to be found the rec- 
ords of the Treasury Department of the Confederate 
government, together with the consular correspondence 
of the Confederate State Department and the records of 
the Commission to Washington, as well as a large 
amount of papers and records relating to captured and 
abandoned property in the southern States. 

The Office of the Register of the Treasury, at one 
time the depository of most important archives, con- 
tains at present but little of historical interest outside 
of the *Moan office records." These five hundred vol- 
umes are the records of the loan offices in the several 
states from 1784 to 1835, and they consist of ledgers, 
receipts, subscriptions to stock, statements of the stock 
comprising the assumed State debts, and other similar 
material. 

The greater part of the records of the office of the 
Treasurer of the United States were destroyed in 1833, 
and it is as yet impossible to ascertain the precise char- 
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acter or completeness of the records from 1833 to 1868. 
There are several hundred bundles of letters received 
extending from 1791 to 1868, and a few volumes of letters 
sent between 1814 and the latter date. Since 1^69, 
however, the correspondence has been carefully pre- 
served. Of other material the office possesses an enor- 
mous mass of miscellaneous papers, accounts, check 
stubs, certificates of deposit, journals, ledgers, tran- 
scripts from assistant treasurers and national banks, 
daily reports of movements of standard silver dollars, 
and many other classes of documents. 

In the office of the Comptroller of the Treasury is to 
be found a file of sixty-two volumes containing the 
decisions of the Second Comptroller from 1817 to 1894, 
when that office was abolished. Unfortunately the de- 
cisions of the First Comptroller were not preserved in 
any separate series although many of them have been 
published. Since the reorganization of the office in 
1894, the decisions of the Comptroller have been pub- 
lished and regular files of the correspondence have been 
maintained. 

The offices of the various Auditors contain, of course, 
the adjusted accounts of the executive offices. This 
material is mainly administrative and only the most 
specialized investigations in it would be at all fruitfuL 
As may be imagined the extent of it is formidable. In 
the office of the Auditor for the War Department it has 
been estimated that the records cover over ten miles of 
shelving, and this showing would probably be duplicated 
if not bettered in any of the other auditors' offices. 
Amidst such a mass of material several small groups 
of records seem to have a more special interest or value. 
In the office of the Auditor for the Treasury Depart- 
ment, for example, are the mileage accounts of members 
of Congress prior to 1894, the warrants for the pay- 
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ments for Louisiana, Alaska and the Philippines, and 
a small box of expense accounts and vouchers showing 
Washington's travelling and table expenses between 
1775 and 1784. In the office of the Auditor for the 
War Department are to be found rolls of friendly 
Indians from 1818 to 1849, disbursement accounts of 
Grant, Lee, Davis, Sheridan and other officers, the rec- 
ords of the commissions for the settlement of claims 
arising from losses of property in the War of 1812 or 
from the frauds perpetrated in the Department of the 
West in 1861 and 1862, together with papers relating 
to the capture of Jefferson Davis and much other 
material. The office of the Auditor for the Interior 
Department contains the accounts connected with the 
administration of the public lands dating from 1832 
with a few as early as 1817, Indian accounts from 1819, 
and pension accounts from 1789. In the office of the 
Auditor for the Navy Department are many pay and 
muster rolls of various vessels, together with accounts 
and correspondence relating to prize claims. The office 
of the Auditor for the Post Office Department con- 
tained, until their transfer to the Library of Congress 
within the last year, a large number of early ledgers 
and, of especial interest, the records of the Confederate 
Post Office Department. 

The archives of the office of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue are in two groups: those from 1790 
to 1818 constitute the records of the old office of the 
Commissioner of the Revenue and consist of seven vol- 
umes of the Commissioner's letters, among which are 
some few relating to the whiskey insurrection, a number 
of internal revenue bonds, and three volumes of Boston 
tax lists. The second group of archives includes the 
records from 1862 to the present time. These are re- 
garded as confidential and are not accessible. 
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This may complete our brief survey of the ardiives 
of the Treasury Department. A number of offices re- 
main but the records of some of them, as those of the 
Comptroller of the Currency or of the Secret Service 
Division, are regarded as confidential, while the records 
of the others are of small historical value. 

In the Department of War, which we may next con- 
sider, we find a situation differing widely from either 
of the two that have just been described. Here the 
policy of concentrating the archives and bringing them 
under a single administration has been consistently 
pursued and there have been gathered together in the 
office of the Adjutant General practically all the rec- 
ords of the department that are of historical or per- 
sonal value. Such military records also as are to be 
found in other departments have been transferred to 
the War Department in the purpose of collecting a 
complete body of military archives. Not only has all 
of this material been deposited in the Office of the 
Adjutant General but considerable progress has been 
made in arranging and cataloguing it. Indeed, there 
has already been prepared a card index to all the rolls 
on file, so that the complete military history of any 
soldier can at once be ascertained. The fact that this 
index comprises over fifty millions of cards will convey 
some notion of the extent of the material. It must, 
however, be a matter of the keenest regret that, not- 
withstanding the repeated recommendations of the War 
Department, Congress has failed to provide the accom- 
modations and small force necessary to place these 
archives at the disposal of investigators. Until this is 
done the practice of the Department of restricting ac- 
cess to the documents to employees of the Department 
for official purposes only, and to restrict responses to 
inquiries to the giving of information respecting the 
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military history of individual soldiers, will be con- 
tined. The richness of the material thus withheld 
makes the situation especially tantalizing. Here are all 
the records of the volunteer and regular armies, the cor- 
respondence of the Secretary of War and of military 
officers, a large collection, though not complete, of Revo- 
lutionary records, the captured Confederate archives, 
and the records of the Freedman's Bureau and of the 
military districts during the period of Reconstruction. 
A few offices in the War Department have retained 
certain of their records, some of which should be noted. 
In the office of the Inspector Greneral are five volumes 
of interesting inspection reports between 1814 and 
1836. The office of the Judge Advocate General con- 
tains the original proceedings of general courts-martial, 
the records of the Civil War Bureau of Military Jus- 
tice, which include the full proceedings of the trial of 
the so-called Lincoln conspirators, and all papers relat- 
ing to the titles of lands under the control of the War 
Department, except those in the District of Columbia. 
Of especial interest in the office of the Chief of Engi- 
neers is a collection of about fifty thousand maps, 
charts, field books, diaries and similar documents. Of 
both local and national interest are the so-called **old 
records of the City of Washington," which are found 
in the Office of Public Buildings and Grounds, a branch 
of the City Engineer's office, and which include the pro- 
ceedings and correspondence of the commissioners of 
public grounds and buildings of the city of Washing- 
ton, commencing in 1791. The letters of L 'Enfant, of 
EUicott, of the two Kings, and of Washington respecting 
the laying out of the federal city are most interesting 
and I am glad to understand that this Society has un- 
dertaken the publication of the more important of them. 
Here are also the maps, plats, ledgers, account books 
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and other documents that constitute an important part 
of the archives of the District of Columbia. There 
remain to be mentioned among the archives of the De- 
partment of War only those of the Bureau of Insular 
AflFairs. These include the records of the Philippine 
Insurrection, now in the course of being published, the 
records of the first occupation of Cuba, and an enor- 
mous amount of correspondence, accounts and other 
documents relating to the military government of our 
new possessions. 

Turning now from the Department of War to that 
of the Navy, we find the situation as regards the use 
of the archives almost reversed. The naval archives 
are, of course, much less extensive than those of the 
military force branch ; furthermore, because of the ex- 
tremely technical character of the work of most of the 
bureaus in the Navy Department it results that the 
records easily of greatest historical value and in the 
majority of cases the only ones that the investigator is 
likely to wish to consult are those of the Secretary's 
Office, which are under the control of the Chief Clerk. 
These are well arranged in orderly series and access 
to them permitted with the greatest liberality. Unfor- 
tunately there are few records prior to 1800, the fire of 
that year having affected the Navy as well as the War 
Department. The files consist mainly of correspon- 
dence, letters received and letters sent, arranged in 
various series. In general, the letters received are the 
more valuable for they contain minutely detailed ac- 
counts of the operations of all our naval forces. There 
are in all over three thousand volumes of these letters. 
The largest single series is that of Officers* Letters, but 
it is also one of the least important, the letters relating 
mostly to petty or personal matters, such as furloughs, 
transfers, advances in pay, etc. More important are 
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the Masters* Letters, filling fifty volumes and extend- 
ing from 1804 to 1837, which contain material relating 
to the Burr Conspiracy, operations on the lakes during 
the War of 1812, the capture of the Frolic, the cruise 
of the Wasp, and other matters of equal interest. A 
still more important series is that of Captains ' Letters ; 
while of equal value are series of letters from the var- 
ious squadrons. In the letters from the African 
Squadron, for example, is much material bearing on 
the suppression of the slave trade; in those of the East 
Indian Squadron, on Perry's mission to Japan; in 
those of tiie Pacific Squadron, on the seizure of Cali- 
fornia; and in those of the Gulf Squadron, on Mexican 
and Cuban affairs. The series of letters sent corre- 
spond largely to the letters received, but are, of course, 
of not nearly so great an extent. A special series of 
papers of which mention should be made in passing 
relates to exploring expeditions. Here are included, 
for example, five volumes of letters relating to the 
South Sea expedition of 1836-1842, a volume on Lynch 's 
expedition to the Dead Sea, two volumes on Rodgers 's 
surveying expedition to the North Pacific, and the ship 
and ice journals of DeLong, in command of the ill- 
fated Polar expedition in the Jeannette. 

The recent development of the Naval War Records 
Office and Library deserves especial notice in this sur- 
vey. To its original function as a librarj^ was added 
that of editing the naval records of the Civil War, and 
it has gradually develoi>ed into the depository of a 
large amount of most valuable manuscript material 
bearing on naval historj\ Among its collections of 
personal papers should be noted those of Dahlgren, 
DuPont, Farragut and many officers of both the Union 
and Confederate navies. It has also two or three 
chests of papers relating to prisoners taken in the War 
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of 1812, and a letter book of the British Naval Commis- 
sioners from 1784 to 1790. 

Next in importance to the two offices just mentioned 
is the Bureau of Navigation. The records here are of 
two sorts, those relating to the personnel and those 
relating to the movements of vessels. The former in- 
clude a record or register of all orders sent to officers 
from 1798 to the present time, and a series of confiden- 
tial reports of officers from 1846 to date. The latter 
class of records consists of the log-books of vessels, the 
file of which is nearly complete since 1816, but there 
are also many volumes of earlier date, though few if 
any prior to 1801. As a historical source these log- 
books are rather disappointing. In the preface to his 
** Naval War of 1812'' Roosevelt refers to them as 
"exasperating, being often very incomplete,'' and cites 
as an illustration the log of the United States which 
does not, he says, contain a single fact about the en- 
gagement in which the Macedonian was captured. 

The investigator whose interest is mainly in naval 
architecture will find the records of the Bureau of Con- 
struction and Repair of great value. They are in two 
main groups, of which the earlier, extending from 1815 
to 1842, comprises the records of the Navy Conunis- 
sioners. These consist of the correspondence, letters 
received and sent, and miscellaneous papers, such as 
muster-rolls, reports on the state and condition of 
naval vessels, rules and regulations of navy-yards, tim- 
ber reports, provision accounts, reports on materials 
and labor in repairing vessels, monthly reports of con- 
tracts, etc. Unfortunately for the investigator the cor- 
respondence is preserved in a cellar of the Navy build- 
ing, and the miscellaneous papers are nailed up in 
boxes in a vault at the Navy Yard. The later group of 
papers comprises the records of the Bureau since its 
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establishment in 1842 and consists of ships' surveys, 
specifications, contracts, records of the Board on 
Changes, etc., as well as the records of what was com- 
monly called "Admiral Gregory's Office," which had 
charge of those vessels during the Civil War that were 
being constructed outside of navy-yards. Finally, 
among the archives of the Navy Department should be 
noted the records of courts-martial and boards of in- 
quiry, which are complete since 1799 and are preserved 
in the office of the Judge Advocate General, and the 
records of the Marine Corps, which, owing to lack of 
space, are boxed up and kept in the Marine Barracks, 
and are hence unavailable for purposes of investigation. 
The more important archives of the Department of 
Justice are kept in the office of the Chief Clerk of that 
Department and are in two distinct groups, those prior 
to the establishment of the Department in 1870 being 
in one, and the records subsequent to that date being in 
the other. The earlier records are those of the old 
Attorney General's Office. There are several hundred 
boxes of original letters and papers received, which 
have only recently been given any arrangement. They 
extend from 1809, but those prior to 1830 are very few 
in number. The volumes of letters sent and of opin- 
ions are complete since 1817, but until that date no 
attempt had been made to preserve any records. In 
the earliest volume is to be found a note by Attorney 
General Wirt to the effect that upon assuming the 
duties of his office he found not a scrap of paper in the 
form of records of what his predecessors had done, con- 
ceiving such a neglect to be especially unfortunate in 
a branch of the government where consistency of action 
was of prime importance, he announced his determina- 
tion of commencing thereupon the keeping of regular 
records, a resolve which he at once put into practice 
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although it at first made it necessary for him to copy 
out his letters in the huge ledger volumes himself. 
The records of the Department of Justice since 1870 
have been kept in various series of letters sent and let- 
ters received. They include correspondence with the 
President and members of the Cabinet, with court 
officers, marshals, district attorneys, and the general 
public. The historical value of these archives is very 
considerable: admiralty cases in time of war; labor 
troubles, when recourse is had to federal courts; pro- 
visions of state constitutions, when their legality under 
the United States Constitution is involved ; and matters 
of similar importance are all treated. 

The records of the separate bureaus of the Depart- 
ment of Justice are not among the archives just de- 
scribed but are maintained independently. Thus in the 
oSice of the Attorney in Charge of Pardons we find 
the records of all executive pardons, except those in 
the Army and Navy, granted since 1852, the earlier 
records being kept in the Department of State; and 
in the office of the Appointment Clerk are the papers 
relating with the appointments to the somewhat over 
fifteen hundred offices connected with the federal 
judiciary. 

The extent of the archives of the Post Office Depart- 
ment is formidable in the extreme. The records of 
the Postmaster General and of the four Assistant 
Postmasters General are kept separately, and the sub- 
division in some cases carried further. Large as the 
present building of the department is, there is yet not 
enough room for the records. The eighth floor is nearly 
filled with them and probably as many more are kept 
in the storage warehouse on E Street which has 
already been mentioned as the receptacle for sections 
of the archives of the Treasury Department The 
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crowding would be infinitely worse were it not that in 
many series only current records are preserved, the 
files being destroyed after a period of five or seven 
years. It is without hesitation that the historical in- 
vestigator selects the letter books of the Postmaster 
General as the most promising source of valuable ma- 
terial. They form a series of over one hundred vol- 
umes commencing in 1789, and the chief value of the 
material in them lies in its bearing on social history. 
Especially interesting are the letters prior to 1850 in 
which may be read the story of westward expansion. 
Supplementing these volumes are those containing the 
orders of the Postmaster General and the records of 
the appointments of postmasters and the establishment 
of post offices. Unfortunately the fire of 1836 has de- 
prived us of this latter material prior to that year. 

The local independence of the archives of the De- 
partment of the Interior is complete. Here every bu- 
reau, and in some cases every division of a bureau, 
preserves its own records. Of the archives of the 
OflBce of the Secretary those that are maintained in the 
Patents and Miscellaneous Division may best receive 
our attention. Here are the papers relating to the 
administration of the territories since 1873, the corre- 
sponding records prior to that date being filed, it will 
be remembered, in the Bureau of Rolls and Library 
of the Department of State. Here also is a small 
group of papers extending from 1854 to 1872 relating 
to the suppression of the slave trade and to several 
attempts at negro colonization, especially those to 
found a colony on He a Vache. Of local interest are 
the fifteen boxes of papers relating to the administra- 
tion of the penitentiary and jail in the District of Co- 
lumbia from 1821 to 1878, and a considerable amount 
of correspondence and other material relating to the 
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construction and alteration of public buildings within 
the District. 

In the oflBce of Indian Affairs some of the early ma- 
terial is still in a state of confusion owing to its hav- 
ing been transferred from the War Department, which 
originally had supervision of Indian affairs, in 1849, 
when the Department of the Interior was established. 
There is, however, a continuous series of letters re- 
ceived from 1800 to the present time, the method of 
filing changing in 1880. There are letters from Indian 
agents or other officials of the bureau service, (^cers 
in the army, territorial officials, and Indians them- 
selves, these last being picturesque if not historically 
of great value. The letters sent are arranged from 
1800 in various series and of course deal with all as- 
pects of Indian administration, such matters as trade, 
the removal of the Indians beyond the Mississippi, 
education, affairs of the Creeks and Cherokees, or 
claims holding prominent places. 

In the General Land Office every division has its 
own files and as all the divisions are badly crowded 
the records have to be kept in cellars or attics or 
wherever else room can be found for them. In the 
Recorder's Division are complete records of all public 
land patents although the original papers prior to 
1814 were destroyed in the fire of that year. In the 
Public Lands Division are kept the ** tract books'* 
which show the history of every surveyed subdivision 
of the public lands, while in the Division of Public 
Surveys is a vast amount of correspondence, dating 
from 1796, relating to the surveying of the public 
lands, their natural features, the opposition frequently 
encountered in making the survey, and similar matters. 
In the files of the Railroads Division is much material 
dating from 1829 relating to the development of canals 
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and railroads, the railroad files commencing in 1850. 
Finally should be noted the drafting Division where 
are preserved the files of maps. 

Of the remaining oflBces in the Department of the 
Interior, those of the Bureau of Education and of the 
Geological survey may be passed over with bare men- 
tion because their archives are for the most part pub- 
lished. The same is true of the Patent Office, but the 
Bureau of Pensions may detain us for a moment. We 
are not concerned, however, with its almost endless files 
of accepted, pending, or rejected claims, but with a 
little body of material that has been segregated from 
the files of the Old War and Navy Division. This con- 
sists for the most part of Revolutionary diaries, or- 
derly books, rolls, account books, letters, and similar 
documents which have been filed with claims, at one 
time or another, as evidence. Their value varies con- 
siderably but taken together they constitute an in- 
teresting group. 

Sufficient investigation of the archives of the De- 
partment of Agriculture has not as yet been made to 
admit of a general description or an estimate of their 
value. While the voluminous publications of the de- 
partment contain much material for the economic in- 
vestigator, it is probable that the unprinted documents 
will be found to be of interest. Such, at least, is true 
of the Secretary's correspondence, which is complete 
since 1872 (the department was organized in 1863) and 
which has been carefully indexed since 1894. The let- 
ters bear on such subjects as the importation of Amer- 
ican food products into foreign countries, the construc- 
tion of the laws relating to animal diseases, irrigation 
and internal improvements, settlement on public 
lands, etc. 

Of the records of the more recently established bu- 
7 
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reaus of the Department of Commerce and Labor but 
little is to be said. Those of the Bureau of Corpora- 
tions, for example, are considered as confidential; as 
are also the unpublished files of the Bureau of Labor. 
In the office of Steamboat Inspection the records are 
of very technical character, but those of the Office of 
the Commissioner of Navigation are of more interest, 
especially the series of ** marine documents" which 
date from 1815 and show the ownership, model, and 
time and place of construction of all registered vessels. 
The files of the Bureau of Immigration are complete 
since 1891 and are admirably arranged. They con- 
sist of packets of papers relating to the individual cases 
that arise for decision under the immigration laws. 
The material in the Coast and Geodetic Survey, while 
largely technical as would be expected still contains 
much of general interest, such as the Hassler letters 
extending from 1803 to 1843 and relating to the early 
history of the Survey; a series of over seventy vol- 
umes labelled **War and Navy Assistants," compris- 
ing correspondence bearing on military affairs during 
the Civil War, and a collection of several thousand 
manuscript maps, commencing in 1835. It is probable, 
however, that the Bureau of the Census possesses the 
most valuable body of historical material in the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, namely the original 
census schedules. These were formerly in the Patents 
and Miscellaneous Division of the Department of the 
Interior, and have been only recently transferred to 
the Census Office. They commence with the schedules 
of the first census in 1790 and include all the censuses 
to the present time. Unfortunately many early vol- 
umes are missing but commencing with 1830 the sched- 
ules are reasonably complete. There are in all, exclu- 
sive of the unbound schedules of the last two censuses. 
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about 4,600 volumes. These, of course, contain the de- 
tailed data from which the printed summaries have been 
compiled; thus, for example, in the schedules of the 
first census, if we take the reports for any given town, 
we find the names of heads of families, the number of 
members, with sex and approximate age of each, in 
each family, the number of slaves, etc. As the enumer- 
ator in most cases probably went from house to house 
it becomes possible to ascertain who were the neigh- 
bors of any given family. Access to these records is 
at present restricted to the employees of the bureau, 
but queries from investigators are readily answered. 
The schedules of the first census are being printed, 
and it is to be hoped that publication can continue until 
at least the earlier material is thus made accessible. 

While the two permanent commissions for Civil Serv- 
ice and Interstate Commerce do not belong to any of the 
executive departments, they are a part of the executive 
branch of the government and as such should receive 
mention in this survey. The records of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission are mainly administrative in character 
but in the proceedings and the correspondence, both 
complete since 1883, the student of executive and con- 
gressional patronage would doubtless find much of 
interest The archives of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission consist of the correspondence, of which 
there is a complete and well-indexed file from 1887; 
the series of informal complaints which are those cases 
where the Commission, acting as an intermediary 
rather than as a tribunal, secures an accommodation 
between the parties; tlie formal complaints, which are 
the records of all cases that are tried before the Com- 
mission; a series of over five million railroad tariffs, 
monthly reports of accidents, considered confidential; 
and a collection of miscellaneous papers and reports, 
much of which is printed. 
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With this then may end our account of the executive 
archives. Hasty and summary as has been the re- 
view, omittmg much that is worthy of note, it is yet 
hoped that it has directed attention to the diversity, 
value and formidable extent of this material, and es- 
pecially that it has made clear the urgent need of pro- 
viding for its collection and organization, and of ad- 
ministering it as a body of archives, not merely as the 
business records of so many offices. Already there 
have been irreparable losses and we have little reason 
to feel assured that there may not be others. The pres- 
ent is none too soon to attempt the solution of a prob- 
lem which daily becomes more complicated and more 
pressing. 



VIRGINIA THREE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 

By AINSWORTH RAND SPOFFORD, LL.D. 
(Read before the Columbia Historical Society, April 8, 1907.) 

Back from the first decade of the twentieth century, 
to the first decade of the seventeenth ; from a Virginia 
coast studded with populous cities, costly docks, and 
cannon-defended forts, to a desolate shore-line stretch- 
ing back into boundless primeval forests ; from a State 
gridironed with steam railways, and teeming with ve- 
hicles of every kind on its countless highways, to a 
horseless region where no wheel was ever seen, and 
with no roads save obscure Indian trails ; from a land 
swarming with books, newspapers and schools, to a 
barbarous and bookless race, without a vestige of 
written language; from a population of two million 
civilized men, housed in commodious dwellings, and 
busied in all the arts of life, to a few scanty tribes 
of painted savages, living in rude wigwams, hunting 
beasts and birds with bows and arrows, and between 
whiles hunting one another— such is the transition 
which the retrospect of three centuries brings to the 
mind to-day. 

To place before our eyes the Virginia of 1607; to 
restore its dusky aborigines as they lived and roamed 
abroad in their wild nomadic life ; to look in upon the 
Jamestown settlers in their first struggles to plant 
British civilization in America; is the aim of this 
brief discourse. I shall omit all reference to the inter- 
vening historj', and since all writers at second hand 
contribute nothing to our knowledge of the subject, 
I shall rely only on original authorities, citing no 

lOI 
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writer save eye-witnesses of what they describe, or 
chroniclers who wrote during the first fifteen years 
after the settlement at Jamestown. 

What do we know concerning the primal voyage of 
those who were aptly styled **the Adventurers for Vir- 
ginia"? Only two narratives written by actual mem- 
bers of that historic expedition have come down to us : 
(1) Captain John Smith's **True Relation," printed at 
London in 1608; and (2) George Percy's '* Discourse 
of the Plantation of the southern Colonic in Virginia 
by the English," first published in the fourth volume 
of '^Purchas his Pilgrims," London, 1625. The first 
is of provoking brevity, scarcely fifty words being de- 
voted to the voyage itself, while Smith fills his thirty- 
six pages of this tract of 1608 with an account of the 
progress of the colony. Here is all he says of the 
voyage : 

** After many crosses in the downes by tempests, wee ar- 
rived safely uppon the Southwest part of the great Canaries : 
within foure or five daies after, we set saile for Dominica. 
The 26 of Aprill the first land we made, wee fell with Cape 
Henry the verie mouth of the Bay of Chissiapiacke (Chesa- 
peake) which at that present we little expected, having by a 
cruell storme bene put to the Northward." 

Much more satisfactory is Percy's narrative of the 
voyage. He was the only person in the role of gentle- 
men making up the personnel of the first voyage who 
is styled ** Honorable," and it is recorded of him that 
he was * * a gentleman of great honor, courage, and in- 
dustry." He was a son of the eighth Earl of North- 
umberland, and brother of the ninth Earl. His ac- 
count (doubtless written during and soon after the 
voyage) details the passage of **the fleet," (as he 
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terms it) by St John, (Porto Rico,) and other West 
Indian islands, until 

**The six and twentieth day of Aprill about foure o clocke 
in the morning, wee descried the Land of Virginia ; the same 
day wee entred into the Bay of Chesupioc directly, without 
any let or hinderance; there we landed/' 

What manner of men were those who made up this 
first permanent English colony in the New World? 
Although personal particulars are generally lacking, 
there are recorded the following descriptive notes re- 
garding the 105 persons, who, with 39 seamen forming 
the crews, embarked on the 19th of December, 1606, 
on three small vessels, the largest being of but one 
hundred tons, on this memorable voyage. The list em- 
braced: 54 gentlemen, 2 surgeons, 1 preacher, 4 car- 
penters, 2 bricklayers or masons, 1 blacksmith, 1 
tailor, 1 barber, 1 drummer, 8 laborers, and 4 boys. 
No woman was on board, though in the ** second sup- 
ply," or reinforcement, in 1608, embracing seventy 
emigrants, two women are recorded, and in a later 
supply (1609) two children were bom in the passage 
over. 

The more notable of the fifty-four ** Gentlemen" 
classed above were: 

1. Captain John Smith (1580-1631) whose career of 
two years and a half in Virginia, and his copious writ- 
ings, so often reprinted, have made his name famous. 

2. Captain Bartholomew Gosnold, a mariner who 
had been with Raleigh's expedition, and who made 
a voyage to the New England coast in 1602, when he 
discovered Martha's Vineyard and the Elizabeth 
Islands. He died at Jamestown, four months after 
landing, in 1607. 
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3- Captain Edward Maria Wingfield, a soldier by 
training, who was elected by his colleagues the first 
president of the colony, but deposed the same year 
(1607). Returning to England in 1608, he wrote **A 
Discourse of Virginia, '* in his own vindication, which 
was not published until 1860. 

4. Captain John Batcliffe, second president of the 
colony, who was betrayed and murdered by Powhatan 
in 1609. 

5. Captain Christopher Newport, a mariner of tried 
experience and deserved celebrity, who had made pre- 
vious voyages to the West Indies. He was given by 
the London Council for Virginia **sole charge and com- 
mand of all the captains, soldiers, mariners and other 
persons, that shall go in any the said ships in the said 
voyage, until they shall fortune to land upon the said 
coast of Virginia." He made, as commander, five 
separate voyages to Virginia, from 1607 to 1611, and 
many in the East Indies, rose to the rank of admiral, 
and the flourishing city of Newport News perpetuates 
his name in America. 

6. Captain John Martin, soldier and mariner, com- 
manded a ship in Raleigh's expedition of 1585, when 
he sailed along the coast of Virginia. He received an 
extensive grant of land by patent, known as ** Martin's 
Brandon," and died in Virginia. 

7. George Kendall. Little is known of him, except 
that he was put to death in the violent dissensions in 
the Council in 1607. 

All of the foregoing were named as forming the 
Council for the government of the infant colony, in 
the sealed instructions of the London ** Council for 
Virginia, ' ' appointed by King James I. The seals were 
not to be broken until the landing in Virginia. This 
was a wise precaution, doubtless designed to prevent 
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dissension during the long voyage, for the entire term 
of which all the ** captains" and others on board were 
placed expressly under the authority of Captain New- 
port. If the London Council had gone further, and 
vested the actual control of the Virginia Colony in a 
single head, of requisite ability and discretion, it might 
have prevented the direful evils that grew out of dis- 
sensions among the seven Councillors. 

The requirement that these men should choose one 
of their number president, to serve one year, was 
carried out by the election of Captain Wingfield. He 
was, however, deposed by his colleagues during his 
term, and Ratcliffe put in his place. John Smith, who 
had been confined during part of the voyage, charged 
with mutinous acts, was not admitted to the Council 
until late in 1607, and was chosen president in 1608. 

This first permanent English colony in America was 
organized under a charter or ** Letters Patent" from 
King James, dated April 10, 1606. It granted to Sir 
Thomas Gates and others rights to settle and inhabit 
*Hhat part of America commonly called Virginia," 
between thirty-four and forty-one degrees of latitude ; 
t. e., from Cape Fear northward to the southern bound- 
ary of the North Virginia Company. The company 
long known as settling South Virginia was first to found 
a colony. Full and exclusive possession of the soil 
was given, with military power to defend the same, 
subject only to a reservation for the crown of one 
fifth of the net produce of gold and silver, and one 
fifteenth of that of copper. This provision led to 
nothing, no gold nor silver being found, and very little 
copper. The supreme power of government of the 
colony was reserved to the king. In judicial matters, 
trial by a jury of twelve men was secured to all charged 
with capital crimes, but in all other cases, the Vir- 
ginia Council had jurisdiction, without appeal. 
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A most unwise provision required all property to 
be held in common, or as joint stock among the colon- 
ists for five years. This led to shiftless idleness amonj; 
many settlers, until President John Smith enforced 
six hours of daily labor upon all. The settlers were 
commanded to locate themselves upon the largest 
navigable river found, not near the sea, so as to pre- 
clude sudden attack: '^ neither must you plant in a low 
or moist place, because it will prove unhealthfull." 
This injunction was directly violated by the choice of 
Jamestown Island, a very marshy and malarious lo- 
cation, which Lord De La Warr declared, in 1611, was 
**a very noisome and unwholesome place. '* The colon- 
ists were charged— ** In all your passages you must 
have great care not to oflfend the naturals''— meaning 
the Indians— a precept which was not well kept by 
some of them. 

What were the characteristics of the country which 
the Virginia colonists found? While there had been 
many earlier voyages to the eastern coasts of North 
America, and at least two temporary settlements by 
Englishmen, no description of what now constitutes 
Virginia had been made. In 1584 Queen Elizabeth 
granted '* Letters Patent" to Sir Walter Raleigh and 
his associates, **for discovering and planting new lands 
in America." Under this grant Raleigh sent an expe- 
dition commanded by Captains Amadas and Barlow, 
who discovered the coast of North Carolina, named 
Pamlico Sound, Albemarle Sound and Roanoke Island, 
and returned to England in early autumn. This first 
experience in a balmy atmosphere and amid midsummer 
beauty and fragrance, carried abroad in Britain a most 
engaging account of the new lands beyond the sea. 
Queen Elizabeth was gratified and named the country 
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Virginia— it is said in honor of her own maiden state, 
but quite as probably to commemorate a virgin terri- 
tory newly discovered. 

The following year, 1585, found Raleigh's colony of 
about 120 souls settled on Roanoke Island ; but so dis- 
satisfied did they become after a year's trial that they 
returned to England. In 1586 a relief ship left fifteen 
men at Roanoke, who were never more heard of; and 
this, in brief, is the forlorn history of Raleigh's **Lost 
Colony of Roanoke." 

Recurring to the landing in Virginia of the colony of 
1607, we must bear in mind that it was early spring. 
We need not be surprised to find many glowing enco- 
miums upon the vernal beauty that everywhere met the 
eyes of men so lately escaped from the smoke and fog 
of London. George Percy wrote that they found, on 
landing: 

**Faire meddowes and goodly tall trees, with such 
Fresh-waters running through the woods, as I was 
almost ravished at the first sight thereof." Farther 
inland he found ** excellent ground full of Flowers of 
divers kinds and colors"; also, **a plot full of fine and 
beautiful strawberries, foure times bigger and better 
than ours in England." 

** There are also great store of Vines, in bignesse of a man's 
thigh, running up to the tops of the trees in great abundance. 
We also did see many squirels, conies, Black Birds with crim- 
son wings, and divers other Fowles and Birds of sundrie col- 
lours, of crimson, watchet. Yellow, Greene, and of divers other 
hewes. 

''This River which wee have discovered (the James) is 
one of the famousest Rivers that ever was found by any Chris- 
tian. Wheresoever we landed, wee saw the goodliest Woods, 
88 Beech, Oke, Cedar, Cypresse, Walnuts, Sassafras, and other 
Trees unknowne; and all the grounds bespred with Straw- 
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berries, Mulberries, Basberries and fruits unknowne. There 
are many branches of this River, which runne flowing through 
the Woods, with great plentie of Pish of all kindes, as for 
Sturgeon all the World cannot be compared to it. There is 
also great store of Deere, both Red and Fallow. There are 
Beares, Foxes, Otters, Bevers, Muskats, and wild beasts 
unknowne." 

The anonymous writer of Captain Newport's *'R€la- 
tyon of Discovery," or voyage up the James River in 
1607, thus describes the Virginia interior: 

**The soyle is more fertill than can be well exprest; a black, 
fatt, sandy mould, imder which about a yard, is in most 
places a redd clay, fitt for brick; in others, marie; in other, 
gravell-stones and rocks. It produceth of come of that coun- 
trey sometymes two or three stemes or stalks, on which grow 
eares above a spann longe, besett with comes, at the least 
three hundred upon an eare : for the most part five, six, and 
seven hundred. The beanes and peas have a great increase 
also; it yeelds two cropps a yeare. I assure myself, no 
knowne continent brings forth any vendible necessaryes 
which this, by planting, will not afford. All our garden- 
seeds that were sowne prosper well; yet we only digged the 
ground half a [foot] threw in the seeds at random, and scarce 
rakt it. The thing we crave is some skillfull man to husband, 
sett, plant and dresse vynes, suger-canes, olives, rapes, hemp, 
flax, lycoris, pniyns, currants, raysons, and all such things 
as the north tropic of the world affords." 

John Smith's early description of Virginia has the 
following : 

** Within is a country that may have the prerogative over 
the most pleasant places of Europe, Asia, Africa or America, 
for large and pleasant navigable rivers. Heaven and earth 
never agreed better to frame a place for man's habitation. 
Here are mountaines, hils, plaines, valleyes, rivers and 
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brookes, all running most pleasantly into a faire Bay, com- 
passed with fruitfuU and delightsome land. The vesture of 
the earth in most places doeth manifestly prove the nature of 
the soile to be lusty and very rich. 

**The country is not mountainous nor yet low, but such 
pleasant plaines, hils and fertile valleyes, one prettily cross- 
ing another, and watered so conveniently with their sweete 
brookes and crystall springs, as if art itself had devised them. 

**The sommer is hot as in Spain; the winter colde as in 
Praunce or England. The colde is extreame sharpe, but no 
extreame long continueth." 

Captain Smith explored the Potomac River, which he 
calls the **Patawomeke," and says: 

"It is navigable 140 miles, and fed with many sweet rivers 
and springs, which fall from the bordering hils. These hils 
many of them are planted, and yielde no lesse plenty and 
variety of fruit than the river exceedeth with abundance of 
fish. This river is inhabited on both sides. First on the 
south side at the very entrance is Wicocomoko, some 130 men ; 
beyond them Sekacawone, with thirty. Then Onawmanicut 
with 100. Then Patawomeke with 160 able men. 

** Virginia doth afford many excellent vegetables and living 
creatures, yet grasse there is little or none but what groweth 
in lowe marshes; for all the Countrey is overgrowne with 
trees." 

** Under that latitude or climat here will live any beasts, as 
horses, goats, sheep, asses, hens, &c. as appeared by them that 
were carried thither.'* 

Here it may be noted that the horse was not found 
in eastern America by the English colonists. They 
soon imported them, and horses, asses and mules be- 
came abundant. 

**A New-Yeeres Gift to Virginea" is the title of a 
sermon preached in 1609 by Wm. Crashaw, a Puritan 
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divine, *' before Lord La Warre (Delaware) Lord (Jov- 
emour and Captaine Gtenerall of Virginea.'* It de- 
clares the voyage to that colony ^'the easiest, fairest, 
and safest that hath been discovered; so secure as 
though God himselfe had built a bridge for men to 
passe from England to Virginea. Blessed be the Lord 
God of Virginea, and let all Christian people say 
Amen/' The early issues of the press relating to Vir- 
ginia exhort all good Englishmen to join in spreading 
the Christian faith among the Indians. The book en- 
titled **Nova Britannia" (1609) urges its readers **to 
advance and spread the Kingdome of God among so 
many millions, savage and blind, that never yet saw the 
true light shine before their eyes, to enlighten their 
minds and comfort their soules.'* The writer proceeds 
to describe how **the ayre and clymate most sweete and 
wholesome," and the abundance of natural wealth 
would make every settler rich and happy. Thus, with 
one eye firmly fixed on the kingdom of heaven, and the 
other on the main chance, our author blows the trumpet 
of the great Virginia Company. 

The company itself put forth, between the years 1609 
and 1623, when it was dissolved, more than thirty dif- 
ferent books, tracts or broadsides, designed to promote 
emigration. In one of these, **A Declaration of the 
State of the Colony and Affaires in Virginia" (1610), 
it is set forth that **the Countrey is rich, spacious, and 
well watered; abounding with all God's naturall bless- 
ings; in summer, a Countrey too good for ill people. 
We rest in great assurance, that this Countrey, as it is 
seated neere the midst of the world, betweene the ex- 
treamities of heate and cold, so it participateth of the 
benefits of bothe." 

The London Company gave notice in a *'True and 
Sincere Declaration" (1609) what kind of settlers were 
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required to join their colony: **To avoide the scandall 
and perill of accepting idle and wicked persons, wee 
will receive no man that cannot bring good testimony 
of his religion to God.'* Then follows a list of ''the 
nmnber we will entertain in every necessary arte,*' 
headed with "Fonre honest and learned Ministers,*' 
and embracing 132 men of all trades. 

This evidences the care taken to avoid any worthless 
or criminal emigrants, and though in later years some 
convicts were sent over by direct royal command, and 
against the company's protest, we find the first Vir- 
ginia General Court ordering that any '*jaile-birds" 
coming in by any vessel should be re-shipped to 
England. So far was Virginia from having been made 
a "penal colony," as has been slanderously reported. 

As to religion, the first colonists of 1607 at once im- 
provised a church by ''hanging an awning (which is an 
old saile) to three or foure trees to shadow us from the 
sunne. This was our Church till we built a homely 
thing like a barne, covered with rafts, sedge, and earth, 
Wee had daily Common Prayer morning and evening, 
every Sunday two Sermons." So writes John Smith. 

Rev. Alexander Whitaker's "Good Newes from Vir- 
ginia" (1613), says of Virginia's soil: "The higher 
ground is clay and sand mixed together at the top; 
but, if wee digge any depth, (as we have done for our 
bricks) wee finde it to bee redde clay." 

This adds to the abundant evidence of early Vir- 
ginia brick-making. The stories of churches and 
houses built of bricks imported from England are all 
myths of tradition. Four brick-makers came over in 
a single vessel in 1610, and in 1612 we find records of 
many brick houses. 

The halcyon pictures of life and its surroundings in 
early Virginia were clouded by shades of a darker hue. 
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First (and worst) were the fatal inroads of disease 
that sprang from the fever-breeding swamps of James- 
town. These were aggravated by scant and improper 
food — many subsisting for months upon sturgeon 
almost wholly. Before supplies arrived from England, 
more than half the first settlers went to their graves. 
In 1610 (the dreadful year known as **the starving 
time") nearly all the settlers abandoned hope and went 
on board convoys to return to England. But as they 
dropped down Hie James they met Lord De La Warr's 
relief expedition arriving, with that nobleman as gov- 
ernor, and so they took heart and put back to James- 
town. The new governor, whose family name was 
Thomas West, and from whom the Honorable Sack- 
ville-West, British Minister in Washington a genera* 
tion ago, was a lineal descendant, had subscribed 
$10,000 to the Virginia Company. In his honor were 
named Delaware Bay and Biver and the colony and 
State of Delaware, lying within the royal grant to the 
Virginia Company. 

What manner of people were the Virginia aborigines, 
as described by their early discoverers! The most 
extended account of them during the first ten years 
I find in the **Relatyon of the Discovery of our River" 
(meaning the James) made by Captain Christopher 
Newport," printed from a manuscript found in the 
British State Papers Office by George Bancroft. I will 
cite the original language and orthography, with some 
omissions : 

"There is a King in this land called Great Pawatah (Pow- 
hatan) under whose dominions are at least twenty severall 
Eingdomes, yet each King potent as a prince in his owne ter* 
ritory. These have their subjects at a quick command. They 
all go naked, save their privityes; yet in coole weather they 
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weare deare-skins, with the haire on. Some have leather 
stockings and sandalls on their feet. Their haire is black 
generally, which they weare long, tyed up on a Knott. Some 
have chaines of long, linckt copper about their necks, and 
some chaines of pearle. The comon sort stick long fethers 
in this knott. 

** Their skynn is tawny: with dying and painting them- 
selves they delight greatly. The women do all the labour, 
and the men hunt and goe at their plesure. They live com- 
only by the water-side, in litle cottages made of canes and 
reeds, covered with the barke of trees. They dwell by famil- 
ies of kindred and alliance, some fortie or fiftie in a small 
village. They live upon sodden wheat, beanes and peaze, for 
the most part; also they kill deare, take fish in their weares, 
and kill fowle aboundance. They are proper, lusty, straight 
men; very strong: runn exceeding swiftly. Their f eight is 
alway in the wood, with bow and arrowes, and a short wodden 
sword. The people steale anything that comes near them. 
They are naturally given to treachery. They sacrifice tobacco 
to the sunn. 

"They have many wives: to whome, as neare I could per- 
ceive, they keep constant. I found they account after death 
to goe into another world, pointing eastward to the element. 

**To conclude; they are a very witty and ingenious people, 
apt both to understand and speake our language." 

. Captain Newport and his fellow-voyagers reached 
up the James what they called ''Powhatan's Tower/' 
The narrative says : 

"It is scituat upon a highe hill by the water-syde : a playne 
betw^ne it and the water, whereon he sowes his wheate, beane, 
peaze, tobacco, pompions, gowrds, hempe, flaxe, &c. Heere 
we were conducted up the hill to the Kyng. The matts for 
us were layde right over against the Kynge's. He caused his 
weomen to bring us vittailes, mulberyes, strawberryes, &c. but 
our best entertainment was friendly wellcome." 
8 
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The next day 

'4t being dynner-tyme, the King satt with ns. He eat very 
fresUy of our meate; dranck of our beere, aquavite, and 
sack." This was on a Sunday; and on Monday, th^ found 
King Powhatan very sick: ''our hott drincks, he told ua, 
caused his greefe," which, i>erhap8, was no wonder. "He 
sent for another deere, which was roasted, and thus wee satt 
banquetting all the forenoone. We had parched meale, ex- 
cellent good: sodd beanes, which eate as sweete as filbert 
kemells ; and mulberyes were shaken off the tree, dropping on 
our heads as we satt. He made ready a land-turtle, which 
we eate; and shewed that he was hartely rejoyced in our 
company. Capt. Newport bestowed on him a redd wastooat, 
which highly pleased him: and so departed, giving him two 
shouts as the boats went off." The next day, ''wee sawe the 
queene of this country cominge in self Hsame fashion of state 
as Powhatan ; yea, rather, with more majesty. She is a fatt, 
lusty, manly woman. She had much copi>er about her neck: 
a crownet of copper upon her hed. She had long black haire» 
which hanged loose downe her back to her middle; which 
only part was covered with a deare's skyn, and ells all naked. 
Our captain presented her with guyfts liberally; whereupon 
she cheered somewhat, and requested him to shoote off a peeoe. 
She had much come in the ground. She is subject to Pow- 
hatan, as the rest are ; yet, within herself e, of as great author- 
ity as any of her neighbor wyoances." 

This narrative gives an account of a furious attack 
upon the fort at Jamestown on May 26, 1607 (one 
month after the landing), by over two hundred Indians. 
They killed two Englishmen with their arrows, wounded 
eleven and were driven oflf into the woods only by the 
fire of shot from the ship at anchor in the James. The 
writer declares that the natives proved themselves in 
this hot skirmish ^'a very valiant people." 

Henry Spelman, son of Sir Henry Spelman, the noted 
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English antiquary and author, sailed to Virginia in 
1609, and lived more than a year among the Indians on 
the James and the Potomac. He became an interpreter 
and trader, and was killed by the Anacostan tribe, prob- 
ably near the site of Washington City, in 1623. He 
wrote a ** Relation of Virginea" about the year 1611, 
and thus described the natives as he knew them : 

**When they meet at feasts or otherwise, they use sports 
much like to ours in England, as their daunsinge, which is 
like our Homepipe, a man first and then a woman, hanging 
all in a round ; ther is one which stand in the midest with a 
pipe and a rattell, with which when he beginns to make a 
noise, all the rest gigetts about, wrying their neckes and 
stampinge on ye ground. 

**They use beside football play, which wemen and young 
boyes doe much play at — the men never. They make their 
Gooles as ours, only they never fight nor pull one another 
doune. 

''Thir Buildings are made like an oven, with a litell hole to 
cum in at; havinge a hole in the midest of ye house for smoke 
to goe out at. At meat, they sett on matts round about ye 
howse, the men by themselves, and the weomen by ther selves ; 
ye weomen bringe to every one a dish of meat, for the better 
sort never eates togither in one dish. Ye comon people have 
no beards at all, for they pull away their hares as fast as it 
growes." 

Spelman says of the religion of the native Indians: 

** Concerning their Gods, yow must imderstand that for ye 
most part they worship ye divell, which their coniurors who 
are ther preests can make apeare unto them at their pleasuer. 
Yet never ye less in every cuntry they have a severall Image 
whom they call ther god. And unto ther Images they offer 
Beades and Copper, if at any time they want Raine or have 
to much. They observe no day to worshipe their god.*' 
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Percy describes the weapons of the Indians thus: 
'^ Their Bowes are made of tough Hasell, their strings 
of Leather, their Arrowes of Canes or Hasoll, headed 
with very sharpe stones, or the ends of Deeres' Homes, 
and are feathered very artificially/' 

He adds concerning their worship: 

** These people have a great reverence to the Sonne abov6 
all other things : at the rising and setting they sit downe, lift* 
ing up their hands to the Sunne, making a round circle on 
the ground with Tobacco: then they began to pray, making 
many Devillish gestures with a Hellish noise, foming at the 
mouth, staring with their eyes, wagging their heads in such 
a fashion of deformitie as it was monstrous to behold.'' 

Newport's **Relatyon" says: 

''The inhabitants have no comerce with any nation, no 
respect of profitt; neither is there scarce that we call meum 
et tmim among them, save onely the Kings know their owne 
territoryes, and the people their severall gardens." 

Percy thus describes the tattooing practiced by the 
Indians : 

**Tho women kinde in this Countrey doth pounce and race 
their l)odies, legges, thighes, armes and faces with a sharpe 
Iron, which drawes the proportion of Powles, Pish, or Beasts: 
then with paintings of sundry lively colours they rub it into 
the stampe which will never be taken away, because it is dried 
into the Flesh where it is sered." 

The great prominence of Captain John Smith in 
early Virginia history commands our attention. He 
may be said to have dominated the written annals of 
that colony for centuries, until modem criticism took 
hold of his books and his record, and undertook to dis- 
credit both. Careful scrutiny of his many writings 
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reveals manifest discrepancies, much self-assertion and 
exaggeration, with some marvellous stories. On the 
other hand, one finds in his books a sagacious and enter- 
prising spirit, patriotic zeal for the honor of England, 
and much varied information concerning her colonies. 
As to his record in Virginia, notwithstanding all that 
his detractors have alleged against him, he proved an 
energetic, laborious and masterful president of the 
young colony, and a brave and hardy explorer, whose 
map of Virginia, constructed with no data to go upon, 
save his own personal discoveries, remains to this day 
his most striking monument. 

John Smith was pursued by animosity and detrac- 
tion, as are most men of large capacity who are more 
positive than politic in their intercourse with others. 
He was one of those warm-blooded, aggressive, daring 
men who do things— not of those who sit idly by, and 
hope that they will be done. He did more for tiie wel- 
fare of the infant colony than any of his predecessors 
or immediate successors in the office of president; and 
his name remains almost the only widely recognized 
one among the first foimders of Virginia. 

The widely-questioned and still more widely-ac- 
credited story of John Smith's rescue from a bloody 
death of Pocahontas rests upon his statement alone. 
None of the early Virginia chroniclers— Hamor, Wing- 
field, Spelman, Whitaker, Waterhouse— makes mention 
of it. Smith himself published two books on Virginia, 
one in 1608, and one in 1612, and not a word of this 
romantic incident appears in either. He first laid it 
before the world in 1624, sixteen years after the al- 
leged event, in his ''Generall Historic of Virginia.'* 
In another work of 1631, he expands the original 
statement by declaring ''that blessed Pokahontas oft 
saved my life." 
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Here is John Smith's original account of Poca- 
hontas, in his '*True Relation'^ of 1608, in which woric 
there is no mention of that maiden being present at 
Smith's first interview with her father, Powhatan, 
when, as he long after declared, he was condemned to 
death by the king. 

''Powhatan understanding we detained certain salvages, 
sent his Daughter, a child of tenne years old ; which, not only 
for feature, countenance and proportion, much exceedeth any 
of the rest of his people; but for wit and spirit is the only 
Nonpariel of his Countrey." 

The Indian captives thus asked for were released, 
and returned with Pocahontas to Powhatan. 

Reasons why the rescue story was not told by other 
writers are not far to seek. There was but one eye- 
witness (Smith himself), and he was silent abont it 
for nearly twenty years. The reasons for this reti- 
cence are all conjectural, but must be admitted to 
have weight. The colonists had orders not to send to 
England * ' any letters of anything that may discourage 
others. ' ' Smith may have suppressed the story of Pow- 
hatan 's intended murder of him, lest the account of 
such cruelty on the part of the '* Emperor of Virginia'* 
might deter emigrants to the colony. This motive no 
longer existed in 1624, when Powhatan was dead, and 
Virginia was strong in its many thousand settlers. 
Besides, what motive could Smith have had for fabri- 
cating such a story f As to the cruel savagery of dash- 
ing out the brains of a captive, other witnesses of that 
time have recorded that the Indians broke with clubs 
the limbs of their criminals doomed to die for theft, 
and then threw them alive into the flames. 

Whatever may be thought of the credibility of the 
story so tardily, yet so circumstantially told, it has 
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given birth to a mass of literature, in which writers 
on one side have treated the Pocahontas incident as 
early American mythology, while the others have re- 
sented the attacks of the iconoclasts as rude attempts 
to undermine cherished and sacred beliefs. The chief 
authors who discredit it are Neill, Deane, Alexander 
Brown, Henry Adams, Lodge, Winsor, Eggleston, 
Charles Dudley Warner, Gay, Palfrey, and Doyle. On 
the other hand, among writers who credit it are Henry, 
Howison, Bruce, Arber, Tyler, and John Fiske. Ban- 
croft, in the early editions of his history, published the 
story, but in his last revised edition of 1879 he sup- 
pressed it, while Woodrow Wilson, in his late volumi- 
nous ** History of the American People," ignores it 
entirely. 

There have been half a dozen, at least, of dramas 
founded on this romantic story. John Esten Cooke's 
"My Lady Pokahontas" is a romance without his- 
torical foundation. The story has been sculptured in 
enduring stone in the Rotunda of the Capitol, perhaps 
the very worst example of the barbaric art which dis- 
figures that noble building. 

Whether the dramatic scene of the rescue ever oc- 
curred, or not, the most strenuous of skeptics must 
admit that Pocahontas, the fair and dusky maiden who 
befriended the English, was a genuine historic char- 
acter, who showed her good sense by marrying one of 
a superior race, and thus became the progenitor of 
some of the most honored sons of old Virginia. 



OLD GEORGETOWN. 

Bt HUGH T. TAGOART. 
(Read before the Society, May 13, 1907.) 

George-Town, **on the Patowmack/' was ushered 
into existence under an Act of the General Assembly of 
Maryland, passed in the year 1751, a quarter of a cen- 
tury before the province ceased to be a loyal de- 
pendency of the British Crown : it progressed and pros- 
pered to such an extent that the rank and dignity of 
an incorporated city was conferred upon it, in the year 
1789, by the General Assembly of the independent 
State; soon tiiereafter it became a part of the district 
which was selected by President Washington for the 
permanent seat of the Federal Government, under the 
authority of an act of cession by the State to the United 
States. This district, designated originally the ** Ter- 
ritory of Columbia," became known later as the ** Dis- 
trict of Columbia.'* 

As town and city, it existed for a period of one 
hundred and twenty years, during which it was under 
the dominion successively of three sovereigns, the King 
of Great Britain, the State of Maryland and the United 
States. Its charter was repealed in the year 1871, by an 
Act of Congress which provided for a municipal gov- 
ernment with jurisdiction over the entire District of Co- 
lumbia ; the act, however, provided that that portion of 
the District which was within the limits of the former 
municipality should still continue to be known as the 
City of Georgetown, and that its laws and ordinances 
should continue in force until repealed ; but by the sweep- 
ing provisions of a further Act of Congress, passed in 

I20 
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1895, even these remnants of its legal identity were 
obliterated and so far as it was possible to accomplish 
it by legislation that identity was destroyed. The act 
declared **the title and existence of Georgetown as a 
separate and independent city by law" to be abolished; 
and that all tiiat portion of the District embraced 
within the bounds of and constituting the city of 
Georgetown should be no longer known *'by the name 
and title in law of the City of Georgetown, but the same 
shall be known and shall constitute a part of the City 
of Washington, the Federal Capital;" all general laws, 
ordinances and regulations of the City of Georgetown 
were repealed and the general laws, ordinances and 
regulations of the City of Washington substituted for 
them, and it provided that the nomenclature of the 
streets of Georgetown and the numbering of its 
squares or blocks should be made to conform to those 
of the City of Washington. 

The changes effected by this legislation of Congress 
have been such that there is, at the present time, little 
or nothing to indicate to the casual observer that a 
city had existed on the west side of Rock Creek, for 
almost half a century, before the City of Washington 
was located; nevertheless, the annals of the city that 
was must always form an interesting chapter in the 
history of the National Capital of which it now forms 
part, and in that of the District of Columbia, within 
which both cities existed, side by side, for eighty 
years. 

Georgetown, from the historical standpoint, seems 
to have been a neglected subject until the year 1859. 
In that year the Rev. Thomas B. Balch delivered two 
lectures under the title of ''Reminiscences of George- 
town, D. C," which were printed: and in the year 1878 
Mr. B. P. Jackson published the ''Chronicles of George- 
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town." Both of these gentlemen have paid the debt 
of nature, leaving the community under a debt of grati- 
tude to them for having rescued from oblivion and per- 
petuated many facts in the history of the town. 

While in the present contribution a number of facts 
in the early history of Georgetown have been collected 
which may be added to those related by the gentlemen 
named, and this was mainly its purpose, the scope of 
the paper has been enlarged by the mention of events, 
some of which happened in this region before George- 
town became a speck on the landscape of the continent, 
and all of which have a bearing more or less direct 
upon the history of the entire District of Columbia. 
The narrative of these facts and events is given with- 
out special regard to orderly method in their presenta- 
tion, and without attempt at rhetorical embellishment 
or literary finish, but, notwithstanding the writer 
realizes its shortcomings in these and other respects, 
he is consoled in some degree by an observation of Pro- 
fessor Freeman in the introduction to his work on 
American Institutional History **that even the re- 
searches of the dullest antiquary have their use.'* 

Early Navigators of the Potomac. 

The honor is popularly ascribed to Captain John 
Smith of having been the first man of European race 
to explore tlie Potomac River, and to contemplate in 
the region which includes the site of the District of 
Columbia, the wealth of forest, flowers, animal life and 
other glories displayed by nature before she had felt 
the withering touch of civilization; yet there is noth- 
ing in the writings of Smitli to indicate that his ex- 
ploration of the river had been extended to the vicinity 
of the first or Little Falls. He makes no mention of 
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this absolute barrier to further navigation; it is, in 
fact, apparent from his map that this portion of the 
river was laid down upon it from narration and not 
from actual exploration. 

It seems also to be historically demonstrable that he 
had been preceded many years before by the Spaniards, 
who had sailed up the river at least as far as the place 
we now know as Occoquan, and that to the river they 
had given the name of Espiritu Santo. 

It is an interesting story gleaned from the Spanish 
archives by Buckingham Smith and narrated by Shea, 
the Catholic historian, in a paper read by him before the 
New York Historical Society, several years ago. A 
tall, well-formed brave, the brother of a native chief- 
tain, who was the ruler of Axacan, upon the occasion 
of a visit to the river by a Spanish vessel, was per- 
suaded by the Spaniards to accompany tiiem upon 
their return to Mexico, which, at the time, had been 
conquered and was under the government of the Vice- 
roy, Don Luis de Velasco. 

The Indian from the shores of the Potomac upon his 
arrival at the City of Mexico was taken under the 
Viceroy's patronage and was solemnly and with great 
pomp baptized in the Cathedral ; he took the name of 
his patron, was educated in the Spanish language and 
instructed in the Christian religion, and in the course 
of time was sent to Spain, where he spent several years. 

In the year 1566 the famous Spanish admiral, Pedro 
Melendez, dispatched a vessel bearing thirty soldiers 
and two Dominican fathers to establish a station at 
Axacan. This party, having no taste for a laborious 
mission and becoming alarmed over anticipated dan- 
gers, forced the captain to return; then the Jesuits 
resolved to embark in the enterprise which had been 
abandoned by the Dominicans and four years later 
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Father Segura, Vice-Provincial, accompanied by some 
younger members of the society, set sail for Axacan, 
at which they arrived on September 10, 1570. The 
Indian, Luis de Velasco, at this time well advanced in 
years and a man, grave and intelligent, thoroughly con- 
versant with Spanish affairs and to all appearances a 
sincere Christian and friend of the Spaniards, had vol- 
unteered to accompany the missionaries and made every 
promise as to the security of their persons. 

It was thought that with the presence, active interest 
and support of Luis, no guards would be needed, and 
as soldiers would be a detriment to the mission, the mis- 
sionaries determined to trust themselves entirely in the 
hands of the Indians. For a time after their arrival 
Luis remained with them, but, being once more upon 
his native heath, his original nature reasserted itself; 
his old instincts and habits returned; the veneer of his 
Christian civilization proved to be but thin and easily 
effaced; '*he became Indian with the Indians rather 
than Spanish with the Spaniards,'' and he finally for- 
sook the missionaries altogether. 

The latter being reduced to great straits for food 
during the winter, three of their number were sent to 
make a last appeal to Luis for assistance. He made 
Dfiany excuses for his absence and sought to beguile 
them with promises. As they were departing sadly 
from the Indian village, convinced of his insincerity, 
they were attacked and slain and tiieir bodies horribly 
mutilated by the savages. Four days after this, Luis, 
arrayed in the gown of one of the murdered priests, 
and attended by his brother and a war party, armed 
with clubs and bows, appeared before the quarters of 
the survivors, who knelt at their rude altar and calmly 
awaited their fate; at a signal from Luis they were 
massacred. The bodies of Father John Baptiste Se- 
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gara. Brothers Gabriel Gomez, Petet'D. Linares, Sancho 
Lorallos and Christopher Bedondo, and of their Indian 
attendants, who were also slain, were buried beneath 
their chapel. 

In the spring a vessel bearing supplies for the mis- 
sionaries anchored off Axacan; the Indians sought to 
lure on shore those on board by pointing to men arrayed 
in the garb of the missionaries, standing some distance 
away; but treachery was suspected from the fact that 
these did not approach nearer and join in the demon- 
strations of welcome. The Spaniards weighed anchor 
and sailed away, taking with them two of the Indians 
whom they had seized and from whom the fate of the 
missionaries was learned. * 

Melendez, having heard the report, sailed at once for 
the Bay of St. Mary's, as the Chesapeake was called by 
his countrymen, for the purpose of chastising the mur- 
derers; he ran up the Espiritu Santo or Potomac and 
landed with a band of armed men, unfurled the flag of 
Spain and pursued and captured many of the Indians. 
To them he announced that he would not harm the 
innocent and demanded that Luis be delivered up; but 
that fiend had fled to the mountains. Eight others, who 
had been concerned in the killing, were sent by Melendez 
on board his vessel and hung at the yard arm. *' After 
this summary piece of justice, ' ' says Shea, ' ' the founder 
of St. Augustine, with his mail-clad force, embarked 
and the Spanish flag floated for the last time over the 
land of Axacan.'' He adds: *'So ends the history of 
the first settlement of white men on the soil of Virginia. 
The walls of the Capitol at Washington might well be 
adorned with a painting of a scene which occurred 
almost in sight of its dome— the founder of St. Augus- 
tine, the butcher of Ribault, the chosen commander of 
the Invincible Armada, as he stood, surrounded by his 
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grim warriors, planting the standard of Spain on the 
banks of the Potomac.** 

Later researches indicate that there was a still earlier 
settlement of white men in Virginia than that made in 
the year 1570 at Axacan on the Potomac. 

A great exposition is in progress to-day at Hampton 
Roads in commemoration of the three hundredth anni- 
versary of the English settlement at Jamestown, but 
even here the English seem to have been preceded by 
the Spaniards. The Century Dictionary and Cyclo- 
pedia (1894r-5) states that on May 13, 1607, the first 
permanent English settlement in the United States, 
situated on the James Eiver, in James City County, 
Virginia, was made upon the site of the Spanish settle- 
ment of San Miguel, founded by Lucas Vasqueth de 
Ayllon, and that he died there on October 18, 1526. 
Ayllon, it is said, was a Spanish lawyer and a Judge 
of the Audience of Santo Domingo from 1509. 

**In 1519, he was sent by the Audience to Cuba, to prevent 
Velasqueth, Governor of that island, from interfering with 
the expedition of Cortes in Mexico, but was unsuccessful. In 
1520, he secured a license to explore the coast of Florida, and 
sent a caravel there under the command of Qordilla. Satis- 
fled by his reports, Ayllon went to Spain, received a royal 
C6dula to explore and settle eight hundred leagues of coast, 
and, after sending a preliminary expedition under Pedro de 
Qiiexos (1525), he sailed for Hispaniola in June, 1526, with 
three ships and people for a colony. After running along the 
coast, he fixed his settlement called San Miguel, where the 
English afterwards founded Jamestown, Virginia. There he 
died of a fever, and quarrels in the colony led to its abandon- 
ment" 

From ''The Catholic Church in Colonial Days/* one 
of Mr. Shea's works, it appears that the vessels of 
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Ayllon carried '*six hundred persons of both sexes with 
abundant supplies and horses"; that entering the Capes 
of the Chesapeake, he ascended a river and established 
a colony at Guandape, giving it the name of St 
Michael, '*the spot being by the testimony of Ecija, 
pilot-in-chief of Florida, that, where the English sub- 
sequently founded Jamestown." 

Ecija, Pilot Mayor of Florida, whose oflSce had pos- 
session of the Spanish charts and derroteros of the 
coast, was sent in 1609 to discover what the English 
were doing. 

In regard to the mission on the Potomac, Mr. Shea 
states that no document exists by which the precise 
location of Axacan is shown, but he advances several 
reasons in favor of the theory that it was at Occoquan, 
the principal one of which is the resemblance of the 
latter name to the Spanish Axacan. In addition to the 
reasons given by him there are others which tend to 
establish almost conclusively the correctness of this 
theory as to the location. 

The grammarians inform us that the letter**j"in the 
Spanish has always a guttural sound, like the English 
**h" strongly aspirated, and like the guttural sound of 
**ch" in the German words *'nacht" and *'nicht"; and 
that the letter **x" in the old Spanish had two very dif- 
ferent sounds : the one exactly the same as the Spanish 
**j" and the other that of the English ''x" in **tax." 
Thus, though in Spanish **Mejico" is the common 
spelling of ''Mexico" and **Tejas" that of ** Texas," 
the pronunciation would be the same if the words 
were spelled either way. If we apply the rule to 
Axacan we have '* Ajacan," Acfcacan which makes such 
a close approach to Occoquan as to be almost identical 
in sound. 

Furthermore, Occoquan appears to be a corruption 
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in a slight degree of Achaquin, in which latter name we 
easily recognize the Spanish Ajaccm. I have in my 
possession a map showing the Potomac River and ite 
tributary streams, prepared by Moll, a London geogra- 
pher, and, although it bears no date, there is reason to 
believe that it made its appearance early in the first 
half of the eighteenth century. Upon this map the 
name of Occoquan, as we spell it now, does not 
appear, but a stream is located upon it relatively about 
where Occoquan should be, which stream bears the 
name of '* Achaquin." 

There are other features of this map worthy of note : 
upon it the Anacostia Eiver or Eastern Branch is indi- 
cated, but it is not named; the main river above the 
mouth of the Anacostia is shown upon it as a long but 
otherwise insignificant stream, to which is given the 
unromantic but suggestive name of *' Turkey Buzzard 
Run"; to the point at the Arsenal is given the name of 
''Turkey Buzzard Point"; that point continued to be 
known as ''Turkey Buzzard Point" down to the time 
when the federal. capital was laid out; it then became 
known as "Young's Point," taking the name from 
Notley Young, the owner of the land ; it was later called 
"Greenleaf's Point," after James Qreenleaf, a large 
purchaser of lots in the new city, many of which were 
located in its vicinity; finally it took the name it now 
bears, Arsenal Point, from the military uses to which 
it was put by the government. 

Two islands appear on this map in Turkey Buzzard 
Run, just above its confluence with the Anacostia, which 
are called the "Anacostian Islands"; one of these we 
have no diflSculty in recognizing as the present Ana- 
lostan or Mason's Island, and the other as the island 
which formerly existed at the Virginia end of the Long 
Bridge, called at one time "Holmes' Island" and later 
"Alexander's Island." 
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In this connection I may add that several years ago 
I saw in the clerk *s oflSce of Fairfax County Court a 
plat which it is probable had been prepared prior to 
the Revolutionary War with the object of enlightening 
the Court as to the pretensions of the parties to an 
ejectment suit, and which showed a profile of the river 
on the Virginia side from a point below the Four Mile 
Bun as far up as the present Aqueduct Bridge. Upon 
the map the two islands are delineated: the lower one 
bears the name of "Holmes' Island" and the one above 
it, viz., Analostan or Mason's Island, bears the name 
of ''My Lord's Island." Whether the latter took this 
name from '*My Lord Baltimore," the owner under 
the patent for Marj^land of the land on this side of the 
river, or from ''My Lord Fairfax," the owner under 
the patent for the Northern Neck of Virginia of the 
land on the other side, might be made the subject of 
a curious historical controversy involving the ancient, 
long-continued and but recently settled dispute between 
Maryland and Virginia as to the boundary line between 
them on the Potomac. The records of the Virginia 
Land OflSce show that as early as the year 1669, the 
island was so known. On October 21 of that year a 
patent was issued to Robert Howsing (Howson), for 
a tract of 6,000 acres described as lying "in the 
freshes" of the Potomac River and as having for its 
beginning a red oak standing by a small branch or run 
nearly opposite an island "commonly called and known 
by the name of My Lord 's Island. ' ' 

Analostan Island obtained still another name, viz., 
"Barbadoes," through a survey made of it by the 
colonial authorities of Maryland for Captain Randolph 
Brandt on the twenty-ninth day of April, 1682, and 
through the patent granted to him for it by Lord Balti- 
more. It is described in the certificate of survey and 
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patent as ^^an island lying in the Potomac Bi\rer over 
against Bock Creek, in Charles County, commonly 
called or known by the name of Analostian Island^ con- 
taining by estimation seventy-five acres. To be held 
of Zachiah Manor, called Barbadoes.'' 

On the Bent Bolls of Lord Baltimore the tract is car- 
ried as '^Barbadoes'' and is described as an island 
commonly called ^'Anacostian Island''; from which it 
appears that in early days it went indifferently by 
either name, ** Analostian" or **Anacostian.'' 

It passed into the possession of George Mason by a 
deed from Francis Hammersley dated August 28, 
1777, hence the name ** Mason's Island." 

To whom ** Turkey Buzzard Point" was first in- 
debted for its name cannot now be ascertained, but the 
name had its origin prior to the year 1673, for it so 
appears upon the map published in that year, prepared 
by Augustine Herman, a Bohemian, and one of the early 
settlers upon the Eastern Shore of Maryland. Upon 
Herman's map Occoquan appears as '^Achquin," the 
middle a having been doubtless inadvertently omitted. 
The name appears again as '^Achquivin" on a map in 
Speed's ''Theater of the Empire of Great Britain," 
published in 1676. These and other old maps preserved 
in the Congressional Library present a seductive field 
of investigation to the student of local history; but it 
is impracticable to consider them in greater detail in 
a condensed sketch, such as the present occasion will 
only admit. 

I shall mention but one other— Senex's map of 1719 
—inscribed to the Earl of Orkney and publishgd in 
London in a work entitled **A New General Atlas," 
between pages 240 and 241, and to this reference is 
made for the purpose of correcting an apparently erro- 
neous impression which prevails as to the location of 
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the town of the Anacostan Indians. Neill and others, 
to whom we are indebted for sketches of the early his- 
tory of Maryland and Virginia, locate these Indians 
upon and near the site of the city of Washington ; and 
the fact that the river which still bears their name is 
on the Maryland side of the Potomac would seem to 
strongly support the propriety of thus locating them. 
Senex's map locates them, however, on the Virginia 
side of the river, and that he is right in so doing is 
apparently confirmed by the act of the Assembly of 
Virginia passed in 1653, prescribing the bounds of 
Westmoreland County, in that province, viz., ''from 
Machoactoke Eiver, where Mr. Cole lives; and so up- 
wards to the falls of the great river of Patowomeke 
above the Necostin's towne." 

From another established fact it is to be inferred that 
subsequently the tribe or a remnant of it had removed 
from the Virginia to the Maryland side of the Potomac. 
There is recorded among the land records of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia a deed dated December 21, 1793, from 
William Berry Warman to James Greenleaf for part 
of a tract called Bayley's Purchase; the land conveyed 
by the deed is described as beginning at a stone fixed 
on the east side of the Eastern Branch of Potomac 
River ''a little above the place where formerly stood 
the Anacostin Fort and opposite a cove called Ana- 
costin Cove." 

At the time Georgetown was laid out in 1751, the 
Anacostan Indians had disappeared from its vicinity, 
for no mention of them is to be found in its annals; 
they were then a lost tribe and were either extinct or 
had been forced by the advancing tide of white settlers 
towards the upper Potomac and had been incorporated 
with the Indians of that region. 

But to return to Captain John Smith: although, as 
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we have seen, that remarkable man was not the first 
European to reach this locality, nor even the first to 
enter the Potomac, his name mnst be forever famous 
by reason of his importance as a factor in the events 
which marked the origin and preserved the germ of 
what developed and grew in part on its shore into one 
of the greatest and most glorious of American com- 
monwealths—the State of Virginia. No sketch which 
involves a mention of the early navigators of the river 
would be complete without some notice of him. 

Smith made his appearance in the colony of Virginia 
when the first settlers had become feeble from climatic 
causes and dispirited from internal troubles and by the 
constant menaces of the powerful Indian tribes under 
Powhatan; and by his firmness, courage, tact and ability 
he often saved them from destruction. 

On June 2, 1608, Smith left the English settlement on 
the James, in an open boat, to explore the upper part 
of the Chesapeake Bay. He was accompanied by four- 
teen others, seven of whom are described as ^^gentle- 
men" and seven as * * souldiers. " His intention was to 
coast along the Eastern Shore on the way up, and along 
the Western Shore on his return ; but after several days 
he was compelled to abandon the Eastern Shore and to 
cross to the other side, on account of the diflSculty of 
obtaining good drinking water. After being out twelve 
or fourteen days his men, tired with labor at the oars, 
and their bread spoiled with water to the degree of 
rottenness, became discouraged and importuned him 
to return, stating their fears that they would be lost. 
*'in these unknown large waters or be swallowed up 
in some stormy gust." He chided them for their fears, 
exhorted them to regain their spirits, and asserted that 
he would not return until he had found the head of the 
waters they ''conceited to be endless." Lack of wind 
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and the sickness of several of the men compelled Smith, 
against his inclination, to abandon for the time being 
the further exploration of the bay; returning, they 
came to the mouth of the Potomac on the sixteenth of 
June ; and the sick having recovered and being curious 
to learn something of that '* seven mile broad river, '* 
they sailed up it according to Smith's narrative for 
more than thirty miles ; this would have brought them 
to about Colonial Beach or a short distance beyond. 
Several of the Indian towns on the Potomac which are 
shown on Smith's map can be located with reasonable 
certainty, but the situation of the rest is a matter of 
conjecture purely. The map would indicate that he 
penetrated on this or another occasion as far perhaps 
as Indian Head. 

There is a slight reason for the belief that the French 
had also preceded Smith in the navigation of the bay, 
and perhaps of the Potomac. 

Parkman, in his '* Pioneers of New France," in a 
footnote on page 208, states that, **In 1565 and for 
some years previous, bison skins were brought by the 
Indians down the Potomac, and thence came along 
shore in canoes to the French above the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. During two years six thousand skins were 
thus obtained." He cites as authority for this state- 
ment manuscript letters of Menendez to Philip II. of 
Spain. 

In view of tlie immense stretch of rough and surf- 
beaten sea coast, in part rock-bound, from the mouth 
of the Chesapeake to the mouth of the St. Lawrence, 
and the troublesome character of the navigation to 
vessels of larger size, it is incredible that the Potomac 
Indians made the trip in their simple canoes weighted 
with heavy skins. If there was trading between them 
and the French in skins, as is probable, the vessels of 
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the latter must have received the freight from the 
Indians in the river itself. 

Of the accounts left by the early navigators of the 
Potomac, that of Captain Henry Fleete is the most sat- 
isfactory, but even this, in many interesting particulars, 
is obscure and uncertain. He was undoubtedly the 
first European to ascend the river past the site of 
Georgetown and to reach the Little Falls. Although 
his career was not as varied as that of Smith, it was 
quite adventurous and romantic. In the fall of 1621 
the pinnace ** Tiger, '* under Spilman, an exi)erienced 
navigator, with twenty-six men, Fleete being among the 
number, was sent from Jamestown to the upper Po- 
tomac to trade with the Indians for com. Spilman 
landed with twenty-one men among the Anacostans. 
The five men who remained on board were attacked by 
the Indians, who were repulsed by the discharge of a 
cannon; those on shore were all killed except Fleete; 
he remained with the Indians a number of years, 
learned their language and almost forgot his own, was 
finally ransomed and returned to England, where he 
regaled the people with wonderful stories of his cap- 
tivity. He stated that he had been within sight of the 
Soutii Seas; had seen the Indians besprinkle their 
paintings with powder of gold, had seen rare precious 
stones among them and great quantities of rich fur. 
He enlisted the interest of some London merchants, by 
whom he was despatched in a vessel to trade in the 
river. The manuscript of a journal of the voyage, kept 
by him, is preserved in the library of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, at Lambeth, and was first presented to 
the American reader by Neill in his ** English Coloni- 
zation in America." From this it appears that on 
July 4, 1631, the vessel sailed from the Downs, and 
arrived on the New England coast on September 9 
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following; thence it sailed on the nineteenth, arriving 
on October 26 in the Potomac, where a cargo of com 
was obtained with which it returned to New England. 
On May 21 of the following year Fleete again arrived 
at the mouth of the river. He beat about the river for 
several days, going from one place to another in search 
of furs, visiting among other tribes the Anacostans, by 
whom he had been held captive some years before. 
Having heard of several populous Indian towns above 
the falls, on June 14 he dispatched his brother and two 
trusty Indians with presents for the kings, consisting 
of beads, bells, hatchets, knives, etc., and with instruc- 
tions to bring the Indians to the falls where they would 
find him and the ship. 

'*0n Monday, the 25th of June/' says Fleete, "we set sail 
for the town of Tohogae, when we came to an anchor about 
two leagues short of the Falls, being in the latitude 41, on 
the 26th of June. This place without all question is the most 
pleasant and healthful place in all this country, and most 
convenient for habitation, the air temperate in summer and 
not violent in winter. It aboundeth with all manner of fish. 
The Indians in one night will catch thirty sturgeons in a place 
where the river is not above twelve fathoms broad. And as 
for deer, buflfaloes, bears, turkeys, the woods do swarm with 
them, and the soil is exceedingly fertile." 

On the twenty-seventh of June he says he manned his 
shallop *'and went up with the flood, the tide rising 
about four feet in height at this place," and that they 
had not rowed above three miles ** before they could 
hear the falls roar not above six miles distant, by which 
it appears that the river is separated with rocks, but 
only in that one place, for beyond is a fair river.*' 
Due allowance being made for the uncertainty of 
Fleete 's estimate of distance, which were mere guess- 
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work, there can be no mistaking the locality of which 
he speaks. Georgetown evidently arose upon the ashes 
of Tohogae, the Indian town, and those who have had 
any experience in fishing in the river above will have 
no difficulty in locating the place where the Indians 
caught the sturgeon, as a point just above the stone 
house and mill constructed by Amos Cloud towards the 
close of the eighteenth century. This house was the 
residence of the late John W. Frizzel, more familiarly 
known among his acquaintances by the nickname of 
''Bull,'' and the mill in recent years has been generally 
known as Edes Mill. 

Soon after this voyage Fleete proved to be of great 
service to Governor Calvert and his company in the 
establishment of the Maryland Colony. Under his 
guidance the colonists were conducted to the Indian 
town of Yoacomoco, which had been one of his trading 
posts. This was purchased from the Indians and on 
the twenty-seventh of March, 1634, the colonists took 
possession and named the place St. Mary's; and here, 
under mutual promises of friendship and peace between 
the settlers and the Indians, the foundations of another 
great state were laid, within which Georgetown had its 
birth and to which it was long united by ties of interest 
and affection; in whose glories it shared and under 
which it enjoyed a high degree of commercial pros- 
perity prior to the time when the exigencies of national 
politics transferred it to the care of that ''paternal but 
irresponsible sovereign," the Congress of the United 
States. 

The wise and benignant rule of the first Lords Pro- 
prietaries of Maryland has been justly extolled. The 
expectation of pecuniary gain was undoubtedly the 
main object of their outlays of money and efforts to 
settle the colony ; nevertheless, their conduct of affairs 
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was just and generous to the people and not unduly 
subordinated to that end. The spirit by which they 
were actuated and their hopes of the future are admir- 
ably illustrated in a letter dated August 20, 1649, written 
by one of them from London to the General Assembly 
of the Province. In this letter he animadverts upon a 
disposition shown by some to raise jealousies and dis- 
contents between himself and the people of the colony, 
and claims that he has given suflScient testimony of his 
desire to promote by all fitting means their happiness 
and welfare, and he concludes by saying, **By concord 
and union a small colony may grow into a great and 
renowned nation, whereas by experience it is found that 
by discord and dissension great and glorious kingdoms 
and commonwealths decline and come to nothing.'* 
This letter is also significant as containing the first 
suggestion of ^'a great and renowned nation," as the 
outcome of colonization in America. 

Grants of Land and Creation of Counties Along the 

River. 
Lord Baltimore was, by the charter which he received 
from the English king, practically made the absolute 
owner of the land in Maryland, and he formulated regu- 
lations for its disposition which were called ''Condi- 
tions of Plantations." Under these, numerous grants 
of land along the river were made at an early day ; and 
as the tide of settlement gradually extended upwards, 
and as the number and convenience of the population 
required, counties were created and courts and oflScers 
provided for them. Charles County, which was created 
in 1658, included the territory along the Potomac from 
the mouth of the Wicomico **as high as the settlements 
extend"; and in 1695 Mattawoman Creek was made the 
upper boundary of Charles ; and of the territory above 
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it, along the river, a new county was made under the 
name of Prince George ^s. 

Governor Nicholson's commission appointing jus- 
tices of the peace for the county of Prince George's, 
which is dated April 26, 1696, and which authorized the 
holding by them of a county court, is a curious docu- 
ment ; it would seem from it that either the governor or 
the people, or both, believed that the ** Hoodoo'' or 
*' Voodoo" man was abroad in the land; for among 
other duties solemnly enjoined by this instrument upon 
the justices was the duty of inquiring by the oaths of 
good and lawful men of their county ''of all and all 
manner of Felonies, Witchcrafts, Inchantments, Sor- 
ceries, Magic Arts," etc. 

The court divided the County into hundreds, one of 
which, extending from Oxon Branch (opposite Alex- 
andria) to the Falls of the Potomac, and which in- 
cluded the present District of Columbia, was called 
''New Scotland Hundred"; of this, Daniel Ebbett was 
appointed constable; Charles Beall, pressmaster, and 
Francis Prisley, overseer of highways. 

In 1748 Frederick County was created out of the 
upper part of Prince George's, with a line for its 
boundary "beginning at the lower side of the mouth 
of Rock Creek, thence by a straight line, joining to 
the east side of Seth Hyatt's plantation to Patuxent 
River." 

Scharf, the Maryland historian, thinks it probable 
that the first settlements in EVederick County were 
made in the vicinity of Georgetown, which for a long 
time was the chief mart and only seaport of the county. 
Among the earlier grants of land in this section were 
"Blue Plains," across the Eastern Branch, surveyed 
for George Thompson in 1662; "St. Elizabeth," upon 
which is located the Government Hospital for the 
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Insane; and ''Qiesborough/' surveyed in 1663; *'Dud- 
dington Manor," one thousand acres; '*New Troy,'* 
five hundred acres, and **Duddington Pasture," three 
hundred acres, were granted to George Thompson, 
February 12, 1663. The three last named tracts fell 
wholly within the limits of the City of Washington 
when it was laid out. **The Widow's Mite," six 
hundred acres, was surveyed for John Langworth in 
1664; this tract extended in the form of a parallelo- 
gram from the river at the old Observatory grounds, 
in a northerly direction, and the greater portion of 
it was included in the City of Washiugton. **The 
Father's Gift," five hundred acres, was granted to 
Richard and William Pinner in 1668. It was located 
on the river west of Tiber Creek. **St. Philip and 
Jacob," four hundred acres, was granted to Philip 
Lines in 1675. This tract was on the river above 
Georgetown. ** Girls' Portion," one thousand seven 
hundred and seventy-six acres, was patented to Colonel 
Henry Darnell in 1688. ** White Haven," seven hun- 
dred and fifty-nine acres, was surveyed in 1689 for 
John Addison and William Hutchinson on the river 
above Georgetown. **The Vineyard," one hundred 
and fifty acres, between Rock Creek and the old Ob- 
servatory grounds, was granted to William Hutchin- 
son in 1696. **Beairs Levels," two hundred and 
twenty-five acres, was granted to Colonel Ninian Beall 
in 1703. A portion of this tract, with some vacant 
ground added, was the property of David Bumes, one 
of the original proprietors of land in the City of 
Washington. It was patented to him on a re-survey 
in 1774, as the eldest son and heir at law of his father, 
James Bumes, for whom it was re-sur\^eyed in 1769, 
and who had died before obtainiug the patent. James 
Bumes, the father of David, occupied the land as a 
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tenant for two years before purchasing it from Henry 
Massey. Between the year 1700 and the outbreak of 
the Revolutionary War, numerous other grants were 
made under the names of ** Plain Dealing/* *' Success,'' 
^'Little Chance," ''Flint's Discovery,'' ''Addition to 
Flint's Discovery," "Fortune," "Allison's Forest," 
' ' AUison 's Forest Enlarged, " " James ' Gift, " " Orme 's 
Luck," "Rock of Dumbarton," "Addition to Rock of 
Dumbarton, ""BeaU's Lot,"" Gift, ""Beall's Plains," 
"Fellowship," "Poor Tom's Last Shift," "Good 
Luck," "James' Park," "Lamar's Outlet," "Knave's 
Disappointment, " " Conjurer 's Disappointment, ' ' 
"Argyle, Cowell and Lome," and others. "Mount 
Pleasant" and "Pleasant Plains" were re-surveys on 
older grants. 

An early grant for a tract called "Rome" is worthy 
of especial mention. 

The poet Moore, who visited Washington during the 
administration of Mr. JeflFerson, satirized in verse 
what he assumed to be the disposition of the Washing- 
tonians to borrow the nomenclature of ancient Rome. 
He wrote: 

" In fancy now beneath the twilight gloom, 
Come, let me lead thee o*er this modem Rome, 
Where tribunes rule, where dusky Davi bow, 
And what was Ooose-Creek once, is Tiber now. 
This fam'd metropolis, where fancy sees 
Squares in morasses, obelisks in trees; 
Which travelling fools, and gazetteers adorn 
With shrines unbuilt, and heroes yet unborn; 

Tho* naught but wood and they see, 

Where streets should run, and sages ought to be." 

That th0 Washington ** Tiber" had borne the name 
long before the City of Washington was even dreamed 
of is shown by the fact that a patent was issued by 
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the Colonial authorities of Maryland on May 13, 1664, 
to a facetious gentleman by the name of Francis Pope, 
for a tract of land called * * Rome, ' ' situated on * * Tiber ' ' 
Creek and containing 400 acres. This tract fell within 
the lines of the City of Washington, and the capitol 
building is situated upon or near it. Mr. Pope had, 
evidently, a desire to be known as **Pope, of Rome, 
on Tiber." In cheerful contrast with the humiliating 
picture drawn by Moore of local conditions as he saw 
them is the picture drawn by another observer as to 
the conditions of the future and which have been 
happily realized. 

In the Surveyor's oflBce there is an old book, one of 
the records of the first commissioners of the City of 
Washington, upon a blank page of which there is 
written, under date of January 5, 1795, and under the 
heading ** Prophecy" the following: 

"The time will come when this wide waste of morass and 
thicket, open plain and wooded dell will resound with the 
busy hiun of industry and be redolent with the glow of action 
and the thrill of life! — the swamps along the Tiber, teeming 
as they do now with all the varieties of animal and vegetable 
life, before the destructive march of man will gradually dis- 
appear, and Art will erect its palaces over the ruins of 
nature." 

Pi^NTATioN Life. 

Some glimpses of jjlantation life in the Province 
are afforded by early writers. 

Whitfield said in 1740 that he ** found a sad dearth 
of piety in Maryland.'' Virginia was in no better 
condition. After the establishment of the Church of 
England it was necessary to obtain clergj^men. Another 
early writer states that **but few of good conversa- 
tion would adventure . . . yet many came, such as 
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wore black coats, and could babble in a pulpit, roare 
in a tavern, exact from the parishioners, and rather 
by their dissoluteness destroy than feed their flocks." 
In the language of another, **a good school for use- 
ful learning is scarcely to be found on this continent. 
They have a college at Williamsburg, that spoils 
many a man. Most of their youth are turned out with 
a smattering of pretty stuff ; and without a solid foun- 
dation set themselves up as the standards of wit, and 
what is most impudent, of superior judgment^' 

Scharf says that the cause of education made slen- 
der progress, and that the earlier generations of 
Marylanders thought more of horse-racing, cock-fight- 
ing, hunting, cards and dancing than they did of 
books; added to which there was an undeniable fond- 
ness of the people for rum and sugar, the ordinary 
tipple; all the rough English sports were in vogue; 
every planter's porch was crowded with yelping fox- 
hounds ; there was also another kind of dog described 
as **a strong and courageous animal of great mod- 
esty,*' a cross between the Newfoundland and the Irish 
wolf hound, ** which would swim a mile out in the water 
in the teeth of a November gale and bring to shore a 
wounded swan, or perish in the attempt/' These were 
the days, he says, of ** royal suppers of duck and hom- 
iny, two or three ducks to a man, and rum punch, and 
goblets of fine old Madeira, drawn from the wood, the 
long clay pipes smoked by the blazing log fires, card 
parties of whist and all fours and bluff and brag, and 
to bed long after midnight." 

In the beginning the wearing apparel of the man 
was made of course material, and largely of the skins 
of bears and other wild animals, but in the course 
of time these gave way to more pretentious articles 
patterned after the fashionable attire of England. 
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**The hat was of felt or wool, with a low crown 
and broad brim, sometimes, but not always, turned up 
and cocked. About his neck he wore a white linen 
stock, fastening with a buckle at the back. His coat 
was of cloth, broad-backed with flap pockets, and his 
waistcoat of the same stuff came down to his knees. 
He wore short breeches with brass or silver knee 
buckles, red or blue garters, and rather coarse leather 
shoes strapped over the quarter." 

The houses were of log, chinked with clay; flooring, 
except that furnished by nature, was unknown; three 
legged stools and wooden blocks did duty as chairs, the 
tables were roughly constructed and the table serv- 
ice consisted of wooden bowls, trenchers, platters and 
noggins, with gourds and squashes and sometimes a 
few pewter dishes, plates and spoons. 

The skins of bears and other wild animals were an 
acceptable substitute for bed clothes and to a great 
extent for cloth for wearing apparel and were hung 
on wooden pegs around the cabins. 

In the course of time, and as Tobacco became King, 
the primitive furniture gave way to more pretentious 
articles. 

Frederick County, at the time Georgetown was 
created, comprised the territory from Rock Creek 
along the Potomac to the western boundary of the 
Province. It was, for the most part, virgin wilder- 
ness and seems to have been suffering from a sin- 
gular combinations of evils: wolves and wild horses. 
In the year 1750, an act was passed by the Legislature 
for destroying wolves in the county in which it is 
recited that they are so numerous and mischievous 
that **if not timely prevented, they will not only in- 
fest that county, but the whole Province," and about 
the same time an act was passed **to prevent the 
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evils occasioned by the multitude of horses, and re- 
straining horse rangers, within the Province, and to 
redress the great evil accruing to this Province by the 
multiplicity of useless horses, mares and colts that 
run in the woods.'' 

CouBTS AND Lawyers. 

Although the judicial machinery was set in mo- 
tion in the colony by acts passed by the Assembly 
of 1638-39 creating a Court of Admiralty, a County 
Court, a Court of Chancery, a Court Praetorial, and 
Justices of the Peace, yet there was long a dearth of 
legal business and the services of the lawyer were 
not in demand. A person writing from the colony 
about the year 1660 says : 

''Here, if the lawyer had nothing else to maintain him but 
his bawling, he might button up his chops and bum his buek- 
ram bag, or else hang it upon a pin until its antiquity had 
eaten it up with dirt and dust; then, with a spade like his 
grandsire Adam, turn up the face of creation, purchasing 
his bread by the sweat of his brows, that before was got by 
the motionated waterworks of his jaws." 

In the course of time things seem to have changed 
for the better, so far as the profession was concerned 
at least, for in the year 1772 another person writing 
from the colony said: 

**A litigious spirit is very apparent in this country. The 
assizes are held twice in the year in the City of Annapolis, 
and the number of cases then brought forward is really 
incredible." 

That the lawyers, however, had become troublesome 
as early as 1715 is evident from an act passed by the 
Colonial Assembly in that year **for rectifying the ill 
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practices of attorneys in this Province/' By this act 
their f ees, payable in tobacco, were prescribed, and it 
was provided that if they should presume to ask, re- 
ceive, take or demand any greater or larger fee they 
should be incapable of practicing law in any court of 
the Province. This law being found to be ineffctual, 
another one was passed in 1725 for the same purpose. 
It recited complaints **of the exorbitant fees taken by 
Counsellors at Law, Chamber Counsellors, Barristers, 
Attorneys and other Practitioners and Advisers in the 
law, to the great Damage and Grievance of the good 
people of this Province and impoverishing of them- 
selves and families. ' ' This act again established a scale 
of fees, and further provided forms of oaths to be taken 
by lawyer and client before the institution of the suit; 
the one, that he had not received any greater fee than 
that allowed by the act ; and the other, that he had not 
paid any such fee. 

Eben Cook, gent, visited the Maryland side of the 
Potomac, on a commercial venture, the results of which 
were most unsatisfactory to him. He printed in Eng- 
land, in 1708, in verse an account of his experience, in 
which he gives a description of the tobacco planters 
and depicts scenes and incidents attending a meeting 
of the County Court. Mr. Cook, no doubt, found that 
social conditions were in a crude state, but the feeling 
of resentment and prejudice which he manifests, is 
such as to justify the belief that what he says is a 
gross caricature of the real facts. From his story we 
extract the following : 

"I put myself and Goods a-shoar; 
Where soon repaired a numerous Crew, 
In Shirts and Drawers of Scotch Cloth Blue, 
With neither Stockings, Hat, nor Shooe, 
These Sot Weed Planters crowd the Shoar, 
10 
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In hue u tawny u a Moor; 
Hgures to strange, no God designed 
To be a part of Human kind, 
But wanton Nature, T<^d of Beet, 
Moulded the brittie day in Jest" 

He describes the meeting of the oourt as follows: 

"We sat, like others, on the Ground, 
Carousing Punch in open Air, 
Till Crter, did the Court declare. 
The planting Rabble being met, 
Their drunken Worships likewise sit; 
Crier proclaims that Noise should cease 
And streight the Lawyers broke the peace; 
Wrangling for Plaintiff and Defendant, 
I thought they ne'er would make an End on't; 
With Nonsense, Stuff and Mb& Quotatioiis» 
With brasen Lyes, and Allegations; 
And in the splitting of the Cause^ 
They used such Motions with their Paw% 
As showed their Zeal was strongly bent 
In Blood to end the Argument. 
A reverend Judge who to the Shame 
Of all the Bench could write his Name, 
At Petty-fogger took Offense, 
And wondered at his Impudence. 
My Neighbor Dash with Scorn, replies. 
And in the Face of Justice flies. 
The Bench in Fury streight divide. 
And Scribble's take or Judge's side; 
The Jury, Lawyers, and their Clyents, 
Contending, fight like Earth-bom Gyants.** 

In 1717 there was a lawyer in the Province named 
Macnamara, who was the prosecutor of the suits of 
the Crown, and such an exceptionally trouhlesome 
fellow that a special Act of the Legislature was passed 
in that year to disbar him from practicing in all other 
suits than those of the Crown. According to the re- 
citals in the act, he had once been suspended for his 
misdeeds, but had been restored again upon the late 
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Queen's order. Claiming that the order exempted 
him from the application of the powers of the courts, 
he treated them in an indecent manner when he pleaded 
before them, despising their authority and even threat- 
ening their persons. He is described in the act as **a 
man of threatening, litigious and revengeful temper," 
who had at length arrived at **so intolerable a degree 
of pride and arrogance as even to threaten tiie Gov- 
ernor"; and it was declared that his insolence had re- 
sulted in a declaration by several of the judges that 
they would no longer continue in their stations if so 
turbulent a person was allowed to practice before 
them— 

"All of which actions and many others (some whereof he 
has been convict and others been acquitted from by his man- 
agement of juries and subtlety in the law) too tedious to enu- 
merate, are of so haughty and daring a nature that the honor 
of the Government cannot be supported nor the magistrates 
be safe and easy in the execution of justice, nor the peace of 
the Province preserved unless some remedy be provided, not 
only for the discouragement of him, the said Thomas Mac- 
namara, but all others of like demeanor." 

A different and more edifying story, in regard to 
the Maryland lawyer of 1783, is told by an Englishman, 
who visited Annapolis in that year. He states : 

** Annapolis is a nursery of the long robe. Its lawyers 
would do honor to any bar in Europe. The Governor, who 
is of this profession, has instituted a society composed of 
students of the law, who meet at his house at stated periods 
to discuss law questions and questions in political economy. 
He proposes the subject, sits as President and gives judgment 
in conjunction with his Council, the Chancellor and the 
Judges of the General Court. When the debates are finished 
the company sup with the Governor. For a country to be 
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ha|^ the people must be Tirtuous ; to render fhem so, their 
leniditt ought to set the example and the goyemment to oon* 
flm the pnotioe by making it neoesaary/' 

Whether Greorgetown had arrived at that degree of 
euuaeiioe in good works prior to the year 1772 when 
th^ support of a lawyer could be credited to her can- 
uot be determined; but that she was doing her duty 
itt that reepect in the year 1773 would seem to be 
r^aaouably well established, for among the subscribers 
to au edition of Blackstone printed in Philadelphia in 
that year we find the name of Joseph Earle, a George- 
town lawyer. The book was issued in four volumes, 
aud the subscription price a considerable sum, so we 
may iufer that the professional gentleman was fairly 
)u»aperous. 

l^K COBPORATION COUBT OB MaYOB'S CoXJBT. 

The Mayor's Court of Georgetown was the first court 
which existed in the present District of Columbia. By 
the Act of Incorporation of 1789, the Mayor, Recorder 
uiul Aldermen, or any three or more of them, were 
Huthorized to hold a court in the town, to be called the 
Mayor's Court, and to appoint proper officers therefor 
uad settle reasonable fees. The Mayor's Court had the 
same jurisdiction as to debts that the justices of the 
puace of the counties of the State had by law. It also 
had concurrent jurisdiction with the County Court of 
Montgomery County in all criminal cases except such 
ua atViH^tod life or member, if the crime or offence were 
coiuuiitted in the town or any of its precincts by any 
inhabitant of it or by any person not a citizen of the 
Mtatis and appeals lay from its judgments to the County 
VVuit. The Mayor's Court continued in existence from 
Ihv^ time of its establishment down to the time when the 
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town passed under the jurisdiction of the United States 
as a part of the Federal District. That its sessions 
were not held with a satisfactory degree of regularity 
may be inferred from the fact that in the year 1798 the 
corporation passed an ordinance establishing regular 
meetings for it. 

Prior to the year 1799 the power of granting licenses 
to ordinary keepers and retailers of spirituous liquors 
was vested in the County Courts of the different coun- 
ties of the State; the manner in which the County 
Court of Montgomery County made such appointments 
in Georgetown gave offence to the people of the town 
and in the year 1798 the corporation resolved to pre- 
sent a remonstrance to that court, setting forth the 
injury and inconvenience arising to the citizens from 
the indiscriminate way in which tavern licenses had 
been granted. The complaints were felt at Annapolis, 
for in 1799, the power of granting such licenses was 
vested in the Mayor's Court. 

The Mayor's Court, after administering justice for 
twelve years was legislated out of existence by the act 
of Congress of February 27, 1801, which provided for 
the establishment of a tribunal with jurisdiction over 
the whole District, to be called the ** Circuit Court of 
the District of Columbia. ' ' The act continued all cases 
pending before the Corporation Court of Georgetown 
to the new court. 

A Doctor's Bill in Colonial Days. 

In colonial days the country was sparsely settled, 
towns were few, and except the centers of trade on the 
navigable waters, of inconsiderable population. The 
practice of medicine was attended with many incon- 
veniences. From the necessities of his situation, the 
practitioner, especially in the remote districts, was 
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forced to perform the double office of physician and 
apothecary. 

His visits to his patients involved long rides on 
horseback, over the worst of roads and in all sorts of 
weather. In his saddle-bags were carried the imple- 
ments and such an assortment of drugs and medicines 
as were deemed sufficient for ordinary emergencies. 

The country doctor is still a useful and necessary 
factor in the life of many localities, and those of us who 
spent our youthful days, or a portion of them, **in 
the woods" can recall him and the feeling of awe with 
which he inspired us. 

The following bill rendered by one of them, a Mary- 
land practitioner, to his patient in 1767, is an interest- 
ing relic of the time: 

Mr. James Ogleby To Dr. R. Hulse. 

1767. s, d. 

Aug. 15. Diuretic Mixture 5. 

Visit 12 miles 15. 

** 25. Finest Turkey Rhubarb 3. 6 

Vomit 1. 

5 Astringent Powders 5. 

Febrifuge Mixture 5. 6 

** 27. Stomach drops for the vomiting.. 2. 6 

6 Astringent Powders 6. 

Restringent Mixture 5. 6 

Plaster for the vomiting 3. 6 

A visit 15. 

** 29. Opening Mixture 5. 6 

2 Anadyne Boluses 2. 

Astringent Mixture % pint 6. 

2 Vomits 2. 

£4. 2. 6 
Mr. Ogleby: 

Agreeable to your request above is your account & I am 
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confident no Person in the Province administers medicine 
upon more easy terms than myself as you will find upon mine 
being compared with any others in the profession. 

Early Settlers and the Tobacco Trade. 

The disturbances in Scotland in 1715 and 1745 tended 
largely to accelerate the tide of emigration from that 
country to the shores of the Potomac. 

In the year 1751 numerous families, principally 
Scotch, were settled in this vicinity, and upon the peti- 
tion of some of the settlers, setting forth that there was 
a convenient place for a town in Frederick ** County, on 
the Patowmack River, above the mouth of Rock Creek, 
adjacent to the Inspection House," an act was passed 
appointing Captain Henry Wright Crabb, Master John 
Needham, Master John Clagett, Master James Perrie, 
Master Samuel Magruder, the Third, Master Josias 
Beall, and Master David Lynn as Conunissioners and 
authorizing them to purchase and lay off into eighty 
lots, for a town to be called Georgetown, sixty acres, 
parts of the tracts of land belonging to George Gordon 
and George Beall. The act provided that if an agree- 
ment could not be had with Gordon and Beall as to the 
value of the land to be taken the same should be deter- 
mined by a jury of freeholders of the bailiwick. 

George Beall was the owner of a tract called the 
**Rock of Dumbarton," which had been patented in 
1703 to his father. Colonel Ninian Beall, and had de- 
scended to him under the primogeniture law as the 
eldest son and heir at law of the latter. Colonel Ninian 
Beall was a man of note in the Province, for, in 1699, 
the Colonial Legislature of Maryland passed **an Act 
of Gratitude'' to him **for his services upon all incur- 
sions and disturbances of the neighboring Indians'' and 
appropriated seventy-five pounds sterling for the benefit 
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of himself and family. After obtaining the patent for 
the "Rock of Dumbarton^' he '^pitched his tent,'* ac- 
cording to Balchy in the wilderness about where the 
building formerly known as the Seminary Building 
stands at the northeast comer of the streets formerly 
known as Gay and Washington streets and now known 
as N and I'hirtieth streets, respectively. Balch states 
that he died at **Fife Largs,'' one of his estates on the 
Eastern Branch, at the advanced age of one hundred 
and seven years. It is probable that Ninian Beall and 
George Gordon were the first persons to make a settle- 
ment at or near the site of Georgetown. Col. George 
Beall, a grandson of Ninian, was buried in the Presby- 
terian Cemetery, in the square bounded by 33d (for- 
merly Market) Street, 34th (formerly Frederick) 
Street, Q (formerly 4th) Street and R (formerly 5th) 
Street. The inscription on his tombstone shows that 
he was bom on the site of Georgetown, February 26, 
1729, which was 22 years before the town came into 
existence, and that he died in 1807 id his 79th year. 

George Gordon became the owner, in 1734, of a i)art 
of ** Knave's Disappointment," a tract containing three 
hundred acres, which had been originally patented to 
James Smith and which part was thereafter known as 
George Gordon's **Rock Creek Plantation." He held, 
at one time, the oflSce of sheriff of Frederick County, 
and, under the direction of the County Court, set up 
at Rock Creek that ancient instrument of punishment 
known as the Stocks. Gordon was one of the Judges 
of the first County Court of Frederick County. 

The ** Inspection House" referred to in the act was 
on the land of Gordon. 

In the days of the first settlements on this part of the 
river, tobacco was the most profitable, and hence be- 
came the principal article of produce of the colonists; 
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owing to the scarcity of money, tobacco usurped its 
functions as the standard of value and became the great 
medium of exchange. The public dues and the pen- 
alties imposed by the colonial laws were payable in 
** pounds of tobacco/' and even recoveries in the courts 
against recalcitrant debtors were in the same commodity 
instead of money. An early English writer calls it the 
"meat, drink, clothing and money of the colonists." 
Our District records show that as late as the year 1801 
a defendant convicted in the courts of larceny was sen- 
tenced to be "pilloried for one-quarter of an hour and 
to have ten stripes and to pay 360 pounds of tobacco,'' 
and that two other persons convicted of the same 
offense— the stealing of a hog in this instance— were 
sentenced to "pay four- fold, to wit: 600 pounds of 
tobacco," to the owner, Robert Peter. 

On account of its importance the regulations in re- 
gard to its export were very strict and required that 
previous thereto it should be brought to certain ware- 
houses to be inspected. These warehouses were called 
"Inspection Houses." 

Either on account of the convenience of that method 
of moving it, or the scarcity of wheeled vehicles, the 
planters adopted the method of "rolling" the tobacco 
(that is, putting it in large hogsheads, averaging 1,000 
pounds, rigged with an axle and tongue and drawn by 
horses or men) over the roads to the nearest warehouse. 
This gave rise to the terms "Boiling Roads" and 
"Rolling Houses," sometimes applied to such roads 
and warehouses. In 1763 there was in Frederick 
County but one place for the inspeection of tobacco, and 
that "at the Rolling House which George Gordon built 
near the mouth of Rock Creek." Exactly when this 
house was built does not appear, but it was certainly 
between the years 1734 and 1748 ; it was doubtless con- 
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stracted of logs, the most available building material 
of those primitive days, and was succeeded later by two 
large buildings of brick. Its site on the original map 
of Georgetown is marked **The Warehouse Lot'* and 
is now occupied by buildings of the Washington and 
Georgetown Hailroad Company, on the south side of 
M Street a little to the west of Wisconsin Avenue. 

The inspection houses naturally became centers of 
trade, and the "Inspection House'' or ** Rolling House*' 
which George Gordon built was the germ of the future 
city. 

The tobacco business of Georgetown grew rapidly 
and ultimately assumed such proportions that three 
large warehouses were required to accommodate it; we 
have the authority of General Washington for the state- 
ment that in the year 1791 it ranked as the greatest 
tobacco market in the State, if not in the Union. 

There is to the historian a discouraging lack of spe- 
cific details as to the Potomac trade in colonial days, 
but the following copy of a bill of lading issued in the 
year 1773 preserves the name of one vessel that was 
then engaged in it and that of her commander, and the 
quaint character of its phraseology gives it an interest 
as a type of the kind then in vogue. 

** Shipped by the Grace of God, in good order and well con- 
ditioned by William Lee in and upon the good ship called the 
Friendship, whereof is Master unto (Jod for the present Voy- 
age, William Roman, and now riding at Anchor in the Rivep 
Thames and by God's Grace bound for Virginia, to say one 
case, One Trunk, one Box of Merchandise, being marked and 
numbered as in the margin and are to be delivered in like 
good order and well conditioned at the aforesaid Port of Vir- 
ginia (the danger of the sea only excepted) unto Mrs. Anna 
Washington at Pope's Creek, Potomak River or to her aasigns. 
Freight for the said goods being paid with Primage and Aver- 
age accustomed. 
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"In witness whereof the Master or Purser of the said Ship 
hath affirmed to three Bills of Lading, all of this Tenor and 
Date, the one of which three Bills being accomplished the 
other two to stand void. And so (Jod send the good Ship to 
her desired Port of Safety — Amen. 

** Dated at London 24 Dec. 1773. 

'*Wm. Roman.'' 

There was another form of bill of lading in use from 
which the name of the Deity was omitted. A George- 
town business man who had both on hand rather irrev- 
erently advertised the fact that he had for sale bills of 
lading **with or without the grace of God." 

Saw Pit Landing at the Mouth of Rock Creek. 

As early as 1703 there was a landing on the George- 
town side of Rock Creek where it entered the Potomac, 
called ''Saw Pit Landing"; this landing shows that the 
place had then some importance as a trading post, and 
the utility of Rock Creek for the purposes of conmaerce 
is shown by the fact that as late as the year 1792 the 
Maryland Legislature passed an act to preserve its 
navigation. 

By this act the making of weirs and hedges in and 
upon the creek within the distance of two miles from 
the Potomac was prohibited under a penalty, and those 
already made were declared nuisances which any person 
was at liberty to pull down and destroy. Saw Pit 
Landing formed the southeastern comer of George- 
town, and, although the point is now far inland, in the 
year 1751, and for many years thereafter, the tide 
ebbed and flowed to it. 

The mouth of the Rock Creek of our day does not 
exhibit a single feature of its appearance in the year 
1751, when Georgetown was created; at that time the 
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creek was a navigable stream within which the tide 
ebbed and flowed for a considerable distance above the 
present P Street bridge; then, and for many years sub- 
sequently, there was visible in it, on frequent occasions, 
the tall masts of the trader to European or coastwise 
ports, where now the only water craft to be seen is the 
sand scow. 

The creek at its junction with the river formed quite 
a large bay ; its mouth extended from the point near the 
old Observatory grounds, where Littlefield's Wharf is 
located (which point was first known as Cedar Point, 
and afterwards, successively, as Windmill Point, Peter's 
Point and Easby's Point), to a point on the present 
Water Street, east of and near its intersection with 
Wisconsin Avenue, which was formerly known as High 
Street, and later as Thirty-second Street 

All of the ground south of the present Water Street 
and much of the ground north of it, from the latter 
point eastward has been reclaimed from the creek and 
river. There has also been a considerable reclamation 
of land on the Washington side of the creek, but not 
so great as on the Georgtown side. With reference 
to the present situation, the westerly or Georgetown 
line of the creek, as it formerly existed and as it was 
located on a plat based on early records and prepared 
for me some years ago by Mr. William Forsyth, the 
Surveyor of the District, may be roughly described as 
beginning at a point on the river slightly to the east 
of the place where the east line of High Street (now 
Wisconsin Avenue) intersects it, and thence running 
in a northeasterly direction, crossing the south line 
of Water Street, about midway between High and 
Congress (now Thirty-first) streets, thence across 
Water Street and through the southeastern part of the 
square between High and Congress streets, cutting oflf 
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a small comer of it, and striking the west line of Con- 
gress Street a short distance above Water Street; 
thence crossing Congress Street and entering the square 
between Congress and Jefferson streets, and passing 
through it and striking the west line of Jefferson Street 
at a point still farther north of Water Street; thence 
crossing Jefferson Street and entering the square be- 
tween Jefferson and Washington (now Thirtieth) 
streets, and striking the west line of Washington Street 
at a point still farther north of Water Street, and en- 
tering the square between Washington and Greene 
(now Twenty-ninth) streets, striking a point on the 
west line of Greene Street still farther north of Water 
Street and nearer to the line of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal than to Water Street; thence across Greene 
Street and through the square between Greene Street 
and the canal basin, and to a point near where Mont- 
gomery (now Twenty-eighth) Street terminates at the 
basin; and thence, still in a northeasterly direction, 
considerably to the west of the basin, and to the creek 
at a point above that at which Bridge (now M) Street 
meets it. Neither Washington Street nor any of the 
streets between it and Rock Creek were in the original 
town. 

It will thus be seen that a large portion of the squares 
fronting on the north side of Water Street between 
Greene and Congress streets, and the southeastern cor- 
ner of the square between Congress and High streets, 
were then under water, as was also that portion of 
Water Street itself eastward of the line which I have 
indicated, together with the sites of all the warehouses, 
wharves, lumber yards, etc., extending from a point of 
beginning near Wisconsin Avenue, along the river 
front to the lock at the present mouth of the creek 
or basin. 
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The high bluff which exteii<)ed along the line, as well 
as along the river shore, above it, is still indicated by 
the steep grades of the streets extending from M to 
Water Street. 

The Original Survey and Plan op the Town. 

The survey of the sixty acres into eighty lots was 
made by Alexander Beall, whom the commissioners had 
elected as clerk and appointed as surveyor, and appli- 
cation was made to Gordon and Beall for the purchase 
of the land. As they refused to sell upon what were 
considered by the commissioners reasonable terms, a 
warrant was issued to Josias Beall, the coroner, to 
summon a jury of seventeen to meet at the Inspection 
House above tiie mouth of Bock Creek on the tw«ity- 
eighth day of September, 1751, to assess the value of 
the same. The jury made a return awarding to Oordon 
and Beall £280 currency as the value of their land. 
There was included in the town 26 11/16 acres of 
Gordon's land and 33 5/16 acres of Beall's land. 

The eastern boundary line of the town originally was 
a line running parallel with the present Thirtieth 
Street (formerly Washington Street), and distant wes- 
terly from it 120 feet ; the northern boundary was a line 
parallel with the present M Street (formerly Bridge 
Street), 120 feet south of the present south line of N 
Street (formerly, in part First and in part Gay Street). 

Beairs Additions, Beatty and Hawkins' Addition, 
Peter, Beatty, Threlkeld and Deakins' Addition, Threl- 
keld's Addition, and Deakins, Lee and Casenave's Ad- 
dition, Holmead's Addition and the Western Addition 
were added at various times subsequently. 

On the original plat of the town, prepared by Beall, 
the street along the river has three names. The part 
of it between the present Thirty-first Street and the 
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present Wisconsin Avenue is designated **Wapping.'' 
From the river **Wapping" ran in a northeasterly 
direction, a course different from the present Water 
Street, which is east and west The part between the 
present Wisconsin Avenue and the present Thirty- 
third Street is designated as '*The Keys," and the part 
extending from this point to the western boundary of 
the town is designated as ''West Landing." When 
the construction of a bridge over the creek at K Street 
was proposed, a fill for a street to connect with it was 
made through the water and which extended to Peter 
Casenave's stone warehouse which faced the river at 
or near the southeast comer of the present Wisconsin 
Avenue ; the name of the street along the river was then 
changed to Causeway Street, and still later to Water 
Street, its present name. 

There was but one east and west street shown on the 
plan, north of the one along the river front, and this 
had two names. The part of it east of Wisconsin 
Avenue is designated as ''Bridge Street" and the part 
of it west of Wisconsin Avenue is designated as "Falls 
Street." Later the name of Bridge Street was given 
to the street designated in part as "Bridge Street" and 
in part as "Falls Street." When Georgetown became 
a part of the city of Washington the name of Bridge 
Street was changed to that of M Street. There are 
three north and south streets shown on the plan, the 
ones now known respectively as Thirty-first Street, 
Wisconsin Avenue and Thirty-third Street. That part 
of Thirty-first Street which lies north of M Street is 
designated as "East Lane," and the part which lies 
south of it is designated as "Fishing Lane." The 
name of Congress Street was subsequently given to 
"East Lane" and "Fishing Lane," and when George- 
town became a part of the city of Washington the name 
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of Congress Street was changed to Thirty-first Street. 
The part of Wisconsin Avenue which lies north of M 
Street is designated on the plan as ''High Street,'' and 
the part which lies south of it, as ''Water Street." 
Later the name of High Street was given to the whole 
street, and it was so known until the town became part 
of the city of Washington, when the name was changed 
to Thirty-second Street; later still this name was 
changed to Wisconsin Avenue. 

The part of Thirty-third Street which lies north of 
M Street is designated on the plan as "West Lane," 
and the part lying south of it as "Duck Lane." 

By an ordinance of the Corporation of Georgetown, 
passed April 13, 1818, the name of the street known as 
West Lane and Duck Lane was changed to Market 
Street. By the same ordinance many of the changes, 
above mentioned, in the names of the original streets 
were effected. Market Street became Thirty-third 
Street when Georgetown was made a part of Wash- 
ington. 

The squares or blocks between the streets having been 
laid off into lots, Beall and Gordon, the original pro- 
prietors of the land, were notified to appear and make 
choice of two lots, a privilege which .was allowed them 
•by the act providing for the establishment of the town. 
Gordon appeared and made selection, but Beall did not, 
whereupon he was notified that, unless he did so within 
the ten days, limited by the act, the lots would be dis- 
posed of and that he would have only himself to blame 
for the consequences. To this notice Mr. Beall, who 
seems to have been thoroughly dissatisfied with the 
proceedings of the commissioners, made the following 
response under date of March 7, 1752, which is pre- 
served upon the town records : 
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"If I must part with my property by force, I had better 
save a little, than be totally demolished. Bather than have 
none I accept of the lots, said to be Mr. Henderson's and Mr. 
Edmonston's, but I do hereby protest and declare that my 
acceptance of the said lots which is by force, shall not debar 
me from future redress from the Commissioners or others. If 
I can have the right of a British subject I ask no more. Qod 
save King George." 

On March 8, 1752, a sale of lots was had which 
realized £191 and this was paid to Oordon and Beall. 
When Mr. Beall received the money, the commissioners, 
who had been much exercised over his threatening atti- 
tude gave vent to their feelings of relief by a somewhat 
argumentative entry in the Register of tJieir proceed- 
ings to the effect that by such receipt 'Hhe said 
George Gordon and George Beall have verbally Re- 
mised and Released the said Commissioners from all 
sums of Money, Claim, Damage, Recompense and De- 
mands whatsoever, they ever had, now, or may here- 
after have for any Sum or Sums of Money due to him 
or them for any Lot or Lots so sold or any matter, 
cause or thing relative thereto." 

Erection of the Town Wharf. 

The sale of the lots in the town under the Act of 
1751 was coupled with certain requirements as to the 
erection upon them of buildings of specified dimensions 
by the purchasers within a limited time, and that con- 
siderable progress had been made in growth by the 
town in the first eleven years of its existence is evi- 
denced by the letting of a contract to Simon Nichols by 
the commissioners on October 5, 1762, for the erection 
of a wharf at the foot of Water Street, as that portion 
of Wisconsin Avenue between M Street and the present 
II 
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Water Street was then called. As this is the first wharf 
in the District of Columbia of which we have any de- 
tailed record, the specifications, as a matter of anti- 
quarian interest, are given in full : 

"The said wharf is to be built at the end of Water Street 
and carried from thence 60 feet wide into the river so as to 
have 10 foot of water at the front in a low tide ; the outsides 
are to be of hewed logges, 12 inches thick Laped and the 
Joints broke, braced and girded with hewed logges 10 inches 
thick and 15 foot long and dovetailed into the outsides. The 
front to be dovetailed at the outsides and the end of every 
dovetail to be sawed oflf. The distance from the front to the 
first brace not to exceed 10 feet and the distance between 
every brace the same for the whole length of the wharf, the 
same to be filled up with stone within two feet of the wharf 
one foot of which is to be filled with clay or dirt, the other 
foot with gravel and to be raised three feet higher than a full 
tide. Every part of the work to be done in the strongest man- 
ner, and to the satisfaction of the workmen indifferently 
chosen, if any dispute should happen when the work is 
finished. 

"The said work is to be completely finished by the first day 
of September which shall be in the year 1763. One fourth 
of the money agreed for (being L 200 to be paid in dollars 
at 7/6 pistolls at 278. or Pennsylvania Currency) to be paid 
in hand, one fourth to be paid when all the timber for the 
wooden part of the wharf is brought in place, the other half 
at the finishing of the whole work. Security to be given by 
the undertaker to the Commissioners before the jyayment of 
the first fourth. 

"N. B. There is to be a good and sufficient crane erected 
at the front of the wharf." 

Upon the completion of the wharf Mr. John Clagett 
was the only commissioner who thought it had not 
been done according to contract, thereupon choice was 
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made of Messrs. John Orme and Archibald Allen ''es- 
teemed good workmen to view the same whose opinion 
was to be agreed to"; they decided that the work had 
been suflSciently done according to contract. 

Fairs in the Town. 

By the Act of 1751 for the laying out of the town, it 
was provided that it should be lawful for the commis- 
sioners of the town to appoint two fairs to be held 
therein annually : the one to begin on the second Thurs- 
day in April, and the other on the first Thursday in 
October, which fairs should be held for the space of 
three days, and that during the continuance of such fair 
or fairs all persons within the bounds of the town 
should be privileged and free from arrest, except for 
felony or breach of the peace, and all persons coming 
to such fair or fairs or returning therefrom, should 
have the like privilege one day before and one day on 
their return therefrom; and the commissioners were 
empowered to make such rules for the holding of the 
fairs as might tend to prevent disorder and incon- 
venience, and to the improvement and regulation of the 
town in general. 

As we have seen, there was a large preponderance of 
Scotia's sons among the inhabitants of the town, and 
it is quite likely that these Scotch forefathers of the 
hamlet in holding the fairs at Georgetown provided for 
by the act did so according to the customs in similar 
cases in the old country. We may well imagine the 
town bailiff, when the multitude had assembled, fol- 
lowing the style in the old country and opening the fair 
by a proclamation like the following: 

'*0 yes! and that's e'e time; yes! and that's twa times. 
yes! and that's theird and last time; all manner of Pearson 
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and Pearsons whatsoe'r, let'um draw near, and I shall let 
them kenn, that there is a fair to be held at the muckle town 
of George for the space of three days; wherein if any Hns- 
trin, Custrin, Land Louper, Dub Skouper, or Gang the Gate 
Swinger, shall breed any Urdam, Durdam, Rabblement, Brab- 
blement, or Squabblement, he shall have his lugs tacked to the 
muckle Trone, with a nail of twal a Penny, until he is down 
of his Hobshanks, and up with his muckle Doaps, and prays 
to Hea'n neen times. God bless the King and thrice the 
muckle town of George, paying a Groat to me. Jemmy Fer- 
guson, Baily of the aforesaid town. So you have heard my 
proclamation and I'll haam to my Banner." 

The race-track was an established institution in the 
town in 1769. On April 10 of that year a notice was 
published that on May 30 there would be a race for a 
subscription purse of £25, free to any horse, mare or 
gelding, the best two of three heats of two miles each. 
If rising four years every animal was to carry 8 
stone and 4 pounds, bridle and saddle included; if 
five years, 9 stone ; if six years, 9 stone and 8 pounds ; 
and if seven years, 10 stone. An entrance fee of 258. 
and satisfactory vouchers as to age to be required. 
And on the following day, a race for the balance of 
the subscription money and entrance fees, free to any 
horse, mare or gelding, those running in the race of 
the previous day only excepted. In the second day's 
race every horse 14 hands high was to carry 8 stone 
and 4 pounds, bridle and saddle included, and others 
to rise or fall according to the rules of racing. The 
horses were to be entered on the day preceding each 
race with Messrs. Joseph Bell, John Orme or Cornelius 
Davise. 

The fair and horse-race were doubtless contempo- 
raneous events in that day, as they are in this, in the 
agricultural districts. 
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The first agricultural fair, so called, held in the 
United States, took place at Georgetown in the year 
1810, 

Braddock's Expedition. 

Alexander Beall, the clerk and surveyor of the town, 
resigned in 1757. Two years previously he had ac- 
cepted a captain's commission in the Maryland Pro- 
vincials, which had been raised for service against 
the Indians and the French. Beall had paid but little 
attention to his duties as clerk, and had made so many 
errors in his survey of the town that the Commis- 
sioners in 1758 entered into a contract with John Fred- 
erick Augustus Prigg, surveyor of Prince George's 
County, to correct the same. The Commissioners also 
agreed with Archibald Orme, for himself and two men, 
**to carry the chain and pole and whatever else the 
surveyor thinks necessary," for which he was to be 
paid eleven shillings per day and *'to find himself and 
men in diet and lodging, and to attend the surveyor 
between sunrise and sunset of each day." 

Military life was more congenial to Beall tlian fol- 
lowing the dull paths of peace in the quiet town, and 
on October 23, 1755, he left Georgetown for the fron- 
tier in command of a company of which Samuel Wade 
Magruder was lieutenant. 

In the month of April, 1755, the town was treated to 
its first sight of a British red-coat. During the pre- 
vious month seventeen transports and two ordnance 
ships, under the convoy of two men-of-war— the Sea 
Horse and Nightingale— arrived at Alexandria, hav- 
ing on board two regiments of infantry— the 44th, 
under the command of Colonel Sir Peter Halkett, and 
the 48th, under Colonel Thomas Dunbar, each 500 
strong. These were to be recruited to 700 after their 
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arrival in Virginia, and with two other regiments of 
a thousand men each, to be raised in America, were 
to constitute a force under the command of General 
Sir Edward Braddock, which was to dislodge the 
French and drive them from the country west of the 
Alleghanies. One of these regiments— that of Sir 
Peter Halkett— marched from Alexandria for Fort 
Cumberland, the site of the present city of that name, 
through a gap in the Blue Ridge and by way of Win- 
chester, in the Valley of Virginia, to its destination. 
The other— that under conmiand of Colonel Dunbar— 
marched from Alexandria to a point opposite George- 
town, from which the men were ferried across the 
river and took the road from Georgetown to Frederick- 
town, Maryland. The baggage of this portion of the 
force was brought up the river by boats. From Fort 
Cumberland the expedition was to march to the junc- 
tion of the Ohio and Monongahela rivers, where the 
City of Pittsburg now stands and where the French 
had erected Fort Duquesne, named for the French 
Governor General of Canada, 

On the berme bank of the canal, just south of the Ob- 
servatory Grounds, there is a rock called ** Braddock 's 
Rock'* from a tradition that the force of the general 
landed at this place. Although this tradition is not 
well founded, as is shown by the orderly books of 
General Braddock, which were published in Lowder- 
milk's History of Cumberland, and which give the 
line of march of both regiments in their different 
routes to the common point at Fort Cumberland, yet 
this rock is historic. Before the day of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal it was a large and bold pro- 
jection into the river, and about it the river was par- 
ticularly deep. From the fact that it afforded an 
excellent landing place it became known in early days 
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as **The Key of all Keys,'' a corruption of ''The 
Quay of all Quays." When the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal was constructed through this part of Washing- 
ton, the tow path bank was filled in through the water 
of the river, and, in order to make it, it became neces- 
sary to blast and remove a large portion of this rock. 
During the administration of the early commission- 
ers of the City of Washington large quantities of stone 
were quarried from this place and used in the con- 
struction of the public buildings. 

That General Braddock's force did not land at this 
place is also evident from the fact that the mouth of 
Bock Creek in those days was a very considerabe body 
of water, and the point to which they wished to get, 
being the road from Georgetown leading to Frederick- 
town, Maryland, a landing on the east side of Bock 
Creek would have involved the unnecessary trouble 
of the crossing of another body of water— that is, the 
creek itself. 

BoBERT Peteb and Thomas Bichardson, Merchants. 

Troubles over the Ferry, the Stamp Act and 
THE Importation of Tea. 

Under the act for establishing the town, the Com- 
missioners were authorized to fill vacancies in their 
number occurring by death or otherwise. On Novem- 
ber 11, 1757, Bobert Peter was chosen to fill a vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Josias Beall, who was 
selected as Clerk in the place of Alexander Beall, who 
had previously resigned from that position. 

Although not the very first man to engage in mer- 
chandising in Georgetown, Bobert Peter was among 
the first to so engage, and may well be considered as 
entitled to the historical distinction of having been 
Georgetown's pioneer business man, for the business 
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places that existed at the time of his arrival were 
insignificant. 

He was bom in Scotland in 1726 and came to George- 
town shortly after his arrival at manhood. He em- 
barked in business in Georgetown about the year 1752. 
** Robert Peter's Bock Creek store" soon became the 
principal establishment in that section and was well 
known to the leading English and Scotch merchants 
of the day. He was the agent of the famous firm of 
John Glassford & Co., of North Britain, which mo- 
nopolized in large part the Potomac Biver tobacco 
trade. 

This firm at the first sale of lots in the town pur- 
chased a lot fronting on the north side of the street 
along the margin of the river, called **The Keys" 
(known now as Water Street) and about 250 feet west 
of what is now called Wisconsin Avenue, and erected 
upon it a storehouse. Mr. Peter was a member of 
the Board of Commissioners to whom the management 
of the affairs of the town had been committed by the 
Act of Assembly of 1751, for thirty-two years, and was 
the first mayor of the city upon its incorporation in 
the year 1789. 

He had a very prosperous career and invested 
largely in lands in Frederick, Montgomery (which was 
created in 1776 out of a part of Frederick), Prince 
George's and other counties of Maryland. He lived 
to see the foundation of the City of Washington laid 
and was the owner of a large portion of the land which 
was included within the limits of the Federal City. 

Scharf, the Maryland historian, says that Bobert 
Peter, like most of the tobacco merchants of George- 
town and Blandensburg, was a Tory during the Bev- 
olutionary War. The following extracts from a letter 
dated at Georgetown, October 16, 1776, written by 
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Mr. Peter and Thomas Richardson to Thomas John- 
son as the representative of Frederick County in the 
Revolutionary Convention at Annapolis, disproves this 
statement and illustrates Georgetown's first embar- 
rassment in the matter of communication with her 
neighbors in Virginia. 

**We presume to address you as a member of our Conven- 
tion in a matter which we think of the first importance in 
these times when despatch at ferries is so very nec&sary." 

The letter tlien proceeds to state that in Virginia 
ferries were regulated by law, while in Maryland they 
were not, which was the occasion, as the writers ap- 
prehended, of the evils of which they complained; 
that Colonel George Mason's ferry was established 
under the Virginia law; that Georgetown also had a 
ferry, but that Colonel Mason's tenants threatened a 
suit for presuming to land in Virginia, **so that we 
are to reap no advantage from our situation on the 
river, which is wholly claimed by the State of Vir- 
ginia"; the letter then further proceeds to state that 
the Georgetown ferryman had been arrested on the 
Virginia side of the river and taken to Fairfax County 
jail after having been inveigled into ferrying the 
sheriff over and landing to collect his fee ; all of which 
the writers thought was concocted **with a design to 
prevent Maryland from having any ferry over the 
river at all." They submit the matter of right in- 
volved, for future action, and add, **yet when dis- 
patch at ferries is at this time so vastly necessary for 
the post and for troops that may have occasion to pass, 
as well as for private travellers, we hope for immediate 
relief as to our ferryman, so far as it may be thought 
proper by your Convention, for it is notorious that 
unless he is released our passage over the Potomac 
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to the southward or northward will be very much ob- 
structed—the Virginia ferryman having no boats, or 
at least not a suflScient number for our purposes/' 

Thomas Johnson, to whom the letter was addressed, 
was not a member of the Convention, as the writers 
supposed, but he was the representative of Frederick 
County in the ''Council of Safety'' formed in the 
colony, by which the Convention was called. It was 
a body of almost equal importance and had charge of 
affairs while the Convention was not in session. Mr. 
Johnson transmitted the letter to the Convention and 
the writers, together with John House, the ferryman, 
were summoned to attend and appeared before the 
Convention and their depositions were taken by a com- 
mittee of that body. What further action, if any, was 
taken in regard to the matter does not appear, but the 
State of Maryland, after its formation, passed an act 
(in 1781) giving authority to the various county courts 
to issue licenses and prescribe rates of ferriage. 

An interesting incident in the life of Mr. Peter, in 
which his conduct was eminently patriotic, grew out 
of the importation of certain tea by him a short time 
prior to the outbreak of the Revolutionary War. 

The news of the blockade of the Port of Boston 
under the Port Bill and of the ''Tea Trouble" at that 
place, and of the proceedings had in the Massachu- 
setts Colony, created great excitement in Maryland, 
in which the right of England to impose taxes in Amer- 
ica for the purpose of raising revenue had been 
strongly denied and its exercise constantly opposed. 

At a meeting of the freemen of Frederick County, 
held at Charles Hungerford's tavern (Rockville) on 
June 11, 1774, it was resolved that the town of Boston 
was suffering in the common cause of America, and 
that the most effective means for securing American 
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freedom and the repeal of the obnoxious Acts of 
Parliament relating to the colonies was to break off 
commimication with Great Britain. A non-importa- 
tion agreement was generally signed, which was en- 
forced relentlessly. 

The brigantine **Mary and Jane/' Captain John 
Chapman, master, arrived in the Potomac in August, 
1774, and, having made a landing in the Wicomoco, it 
was ascertained that she had on board several chests 
of tea, consigned to Robert Peter and others in the 
Province; information of this having been communi- 
cated to the Committee of Correspondence for Fred- 
erick County, that committee immediately met to de- 
liberate what measures should be adopted **on the 
alarming occasion," as it was called. 

Mr. Peter, who had been requested to attend, ac- 
knowledged that the tea was shipped in consequence 
of orders given by him the previous December; that 
he had relied on the custom which had constantly pre- 
vailed in the Province since the partial repeal of the 
Revenue Act to screen him from censure and to justify 
his procedure; at the same time he submitted to the 
sentiment of the committee and declared an entire 
willingness to abide by their determination. 

The committee unanimously resolved **that the im- 
portation of any commodity from Great Britain liable 
for the payment of a duty imposed by an Act of Parlia- 
ment, however sanctioned by the practice of a part 
or even the whole of the trading part of the com- 
munity, is in a high degree dangerous to our liberties, 
as it implies a full assent to the claim asserted by the 
British Parliament of a right to impose taxes for the 
purpose of raising a revenue in America." Therefore, 
in order to discourage the pernicious practice, they 
* 'judged it expedient that the tea in question should 
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not be landed in America, but that it should be sent 
back in the same ship/' 

Mr. Peter readily acquiesced in the judgment of the 
committee and promised to prevent a delivery if it 
had not already been made. He intimated a desire 
that in the latter event it should be stored by any 
gentlemen appointed by the committee ; who thereupon 
resolved that if the tea had been landed it should be 
delivered to Messrs. Thomas Johns, William Deakins 
and Bernard O'Neale. Mr. Peter assented and, ac- 
cording to the chronicle, * Spawned his honor for the 
faithful performance of his engagement." He was 
then dismissed with the thanks of the committee for 
his candid and disinterested behavior. 

Thomas Richardson, another Georgetown merchant, 
had just received a quantity of tea from Philadelphia, 
and, being sent for, stated that he was ready and will- 
ing to deliver it to any person whom the committee 
should appoint, to be safely stored until further de- 
liberation. The committee accepted his proposition, 
highly commended his conduct, and the tea was de- 
livered to the same persons appointed to receive that 
of Mr. Peter. 

The women of Frederick County were as determined 
as the men in regard to the non-use of tea. After the 
beginning of hostilities, one of them wrote : 

**We have resolved to drink no more tea for years to come 
— not until the war is ended ; but we will eat mush and milk, 
drink water and live frugally until our fathers, sons and 
husbands and brothers achieve a brave victory." 

The destruction of the tea in Boston Harbor in 1774, 
by a party of men disguised as Indians is in every 
primer of American history; but the still bolder act 
of the Marylanders in the destruction of tea at An- 
napolis is comparatively unknown. 
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In the month of October, 1774, the brig '* Peggy 
Stewart,'* Captain Jackson, arrived at Annapolis, 
having on board 2,320 pounds of what the chronicles 
of the time describe as **that detestable weed" tea, 
consigned to a company of merchants in that city. 
Upon learning of its arrival, the Committee of Anne 
Arundel County called a meeting of the inhabitants. 
The deputy collector and the captain of the ship being 
present, the question was moved and seconded whether 
the tea should be landed in America or not; it was 
unanimously determined in the negative and a com- 
mittee of twelve persons was appointed to prevent the 
landing of that part of the cargo. 

The meeting adjourned for a few days and in con- 
sequence of a more general distribution of notices, 
when it met again the number of those in attendance 
was greatly increased. The consignees were called 
before the committee and an oflfer to destroy the tea 
was made by them ; the committee reported this to the 
meeting, with a statement of their opinion that if the 
tea was destroyed by the voluntary act of the owners 
and proper concessions made, nothing further should 
be required. This not being satisfactory to all pres- 
ent, Mr. Stewart, one of the firm, voluntarily offered to 
bum the vessel and the tea in her, and that all proper 
acknowledgments should be made and published in the 
Maryland Gazette. The acknowledgment was unique 
and of the most abject character. The consignees 
severally signed a paper acknowledging that they had 
committed **a most daring insult and act of the most 
pernicious tendency to the liberties of America,'* 
humbly asked for pardon for the oflfense and declared 
that in the future they would never ** infringe any reso- 
lution of the people for the salvation of their rights, 
nor do any act injurious to the liberties of the people.'* 
The acknowledgment concluded as follows: 
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'''And to show our desire of living in amity with the friends 
of America, we do request this meeting, or as many as do 
choose to attend, to be present at any place where the people 
shall appoint, and we will there consign to the flames or other- 
wise destroy as the people may choose, the detestable article 
which has been the cause of this, our misconduct." 

After signing this agreementi the owners of the 
tea went on board the vessel, her sails being set and 
her colors flying, and set fire to the tea, which, with 
the vessel, was consumed in a few hours, in the pres- 
ence of a great concourse of spectators. 

** An enemy of the cause of America'' stigmatized the 
above proceeding as a **riot,'' and intimated that Mr. 
Stewart, one of the firm, had excited animosities by his 
spirited protest against the adoption at the first public 
meeting held in Annapolis after the passage of the 
Boston Port Bill of a resolution, among others, of a 
retaliatory kind— ** that the gentlemen of the law in the 
Province should decline bringing action for debts due 
to persons in Great Britain"; that his enemies had 
stirred up the populace against him, and that the people 
were so inflamed that they threatened death to him and 
destruction to his store and dwelling house, and that 
Mr. Stewart's ** voluntary act" in setting fire to the 
ship was all that saved him, if not from the death and 
destruction threatened, at least from tar and feathers ; 
and he lamented that the civil power at the capital of 
Maryland and the residence of the Governor was 
** unable to cope with or curb the fury of an exasper- 
ated people." 

The passage by the British Parliament of the Stamp 
Act in March, 1765, excited great indignation in Mary- 
land. In August of that year Zachariah Hood, who 
had been appointed by the British Ministry as the 
Stamp Distributor for Marj'land, was burned in ^gy 
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by the people of Fredericktown. The County Court of 
Frederick County on the fifteenth of November, 1765, 
declared its unanimous opinion to be **that all proceed- 
ings shall be valid and effectual without the use of 
stamips/* The clerk of the court, who feared to issue 
writs without the stamped paper, refused to comply 
with the order of the court; whereupon he was com- 
mitted by the court for contempt. 

The Sons of Liberty publicly paraded and held a 
mock funeral, in which was carried a coffin with the 
inscription **The Stamp Act; Expired of a mortal stab 
received from the Genius of Liberty in Frederick 
County Court 22 November, 1765; Age 22 days." 

Eably Hopes of Commercial Greatness. 

The situation at the town at the head of navigation, 
on one of the noblest rivers of the world, which pene- 
trated far into the interior of the continent, and the 
unsurpassed water power at her very doors, coupled 
with other natural advantages, justified the faith enter- 
tained at an early period in her history by her people— 
and which has been cherished by the generations who 
have succeeded them— that she was destined to become 
the seat of an extensive commerce and of large manu- 
facturing enterprises. Imbued deeply with this idea, 
her efforts to remove impediments to trade and inter- 
course with the country surrounding her and to im- 
prove her business facilities, have been energetic and 
unremitting; so long as she possessed the power of 
individual municip^ action she never hesitated to 
spend her funds liberally for the accomplishment of 
these objects. She extended her favor and practical 
aid to every project and to every enterprise which 
promised to promote the welfareof her citizens, whether 
it had for its object the purchase of a toll bridge, or 
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toll road, the improvement of the navigation of the 
river, in which her outlays of money borrowed for the 
purpose and interest thereon amounted to upwards of 
$170,000, the opening of some new channel of conunu- 
nication with the country around her, or the exemption 
from taxation of a manufacturing enterprise. That 
her ambitious dreams have not been realized and that 
she has lost the rank and commercial eminence she had 
once attained and held as a seaport town is to be attrib- 
uted to the perversity of that fate which disappoints 
the best grounded hopes and expectations of men, rather 
than to any lack of enterprise, or energy, on the part 
of her people. 

Prior to the year 1774 the possibility of improving 
the navigation of the Potomac to a point convenient to 
the western rivers had been suggested. 

General Washington, who had spent his youth and 
early manhood in the valley of the Potomac and who 
had acquired a thorough familiarity with it through 
hunting expeditions, surveys for Lord Fairfax, and in 
the military service of the colony of Virginia, which 
latter took him across the mountains to the Ohio on 
several occasions, become convinced at an early day of 
the feasibility of such improvement by the construction 
of canals around the various falls, and of its necessity 
from a military as well as a commercial point of view 
as a protection to British interests in the territory west 
of the mountains against the encroachments of the 
French, then in possession of Canada. He sou^t to 
enlist the Provinces of Maryland and Virginia in the 
scheme long prior to the Bevolutionary War. 

In 1770 he wrote to the Governor of Maryland, 
saying : 

''There is the strongest speculative proof in the world to 
me of the immense advantages which Virginia and Maryland 
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might derive (and at a very small ezi)eiise) by making fhe 
Potomac the channel of commerce between Qreat Britain and 
that immense territory ; a tract of country which is unfolding 
to our view, the advantages of which are too great and too 
obvious, I should think, to become the subjects of serious 
debate, but which through ill-timed parsimony and supineness 
may be wrested from us and conducted through other chan- 
nels.'' 

His efforts were unavailing. The jealousy of Cen- 
tral Virginia in favor of the James Eiver route mili- 
tated against the Potomac scheme, while in Maryland 
the jealousies of Georgetown and Baltimore for the 
western trade had grown up and what was attempted 
to be accomplished by one in the way of legislative 
action was opposed and counteracted by the other. 

Although unsuccessful in securing concerted action 
between the two colonies, Washington procured the 
passage, in 1772, of an Act by the Virginia Assembly, 
for the formation of a company, with authority **to 
cut, support and repair, such canals, locks and other 
works'* as might be necessary for **the expansion of 
the navigation of the Potomac River from tide water 
to Fort Cumberland/* In aid of the enterprise a 
lottery was authorized and Patrick Henry, Robert 
Carter Nicholas, Peyton Randolph, Richard Bland, 
Benjamin Harrison of Berkeley, William Nelson, 
William Byrd, John Page, Benjamin Waller, Charles 
Carter of Shirley, Archibald Cary, George Wythe and 
John Blair were named, by the Act, as managers of it. 

In the year 1772 John Ballendine, the owner of a 
tract called Amsterdam at the Little Falls, submitted 
to the English merchants a plan and proposals for the 
improvement of the navigation of the Potomac above 
tide- water by which he proposed to make the river navi- 
gable and not to ask any recompense from them until 

12 • 
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the Colonial Governors of Maryland and Virginia had 
certified that he had satisfactorily accomplished what 
he proposed doing in this way. He sought local aid, 
and a subscription paper was circulated in Georgetown 
and elsewhere in tibe Province which was signed by 
several persons, and which, with the signatures, is as 
follows : 

**We, the subscribers, have considered John Ballendine's 
plan and proposals for clearing Patowmac River and do ap- 
prove it; to enable him to set about that useful and necessary 
undertaking do hereby agree and promise severally to con- 
tribute such assistance or pay such sums as we respectively 
subscribe to the trustees named in the said proposals, or to 
their order, at such times and places and in such proportions 
as shall be required for the purpose of clearing said river. 

** Witness our hands this 10th day of October 1774. 

**N. B. As nothing eflPectual can be properly done for less 
than thirty thousand pounds, this subscription is not binding 
unless the value of thirty thousand pounds Pennsylvania cur- 
rency should be subscribed. 

**G. Washington, 500 pounds, Virginia Currency. 

** Ralph Wormley, 500 pounds Virginia Currency. 

**Th. Johnson, Jr., for self and Mr. L. Jacques, 400 pounds, 
Pa. Currency. 

** George Plaix 300 pounds, currency. 

'*T. Ridout, 200 

** Daniel Dulaney's son, Walter £200, currency. 

*' David Ross for the Fredericksburg Company, 500 pounds 
Pa. Currency. 

** David Ross for himself, 300 pounds Pa. Currency. 

** Daniel and Samuel Hughes, 500 pounds Pa. Currency. 

** Benjamin Dulaney, 500 pounds. Pa. Money. 

** Thomas Ringgold, 1,000 pounds. Pa. Currency. 

**W. EUzey, 100 pounds. 

** Jonas Clapham, 100 pounds, Virginia Currency. 

'* William Deakins, Jr., 100 pounds— dollars at 78. 6d. 
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"Joseph Chapline, 50 pounds, common current money. 

''Thomas Richardson, 50 pounds. Pa. Currency. 

''Thomas Johns, 50 pounds, common current money. 

"Adam Stephen, 200 pounds. Pa. Currency. 

"Robert and Thomas Rutherford, 100 pounds, Pa. Cur- 
rency. 

"Francis Deakins, 100 pounds, common Currency of 
Maryland. 

"Ch. Carroll of CarroUton, one thousand pounds — dollars 
at 7s. 6d.'' 

Nothing was accomplished under the Virginia Act 
of 1772 or under the proposals of Ballendine, and this 
was due, doubtless, to the disturbed condition of affairs 
caused by the Revolutionary War. 

After the Revolutionary War a more favorable tem- 
per was developed in Virginia, but the merchants of 
Baltimore were powerful in that day as in this, with 
the Legislature in opposition to any measure which it 
was supposed would attract trade to any other market 
or not tend, directly or indirectly, to advance its 
interests. 

After the proclamation of peace, Washington made a 
tour of the western parts of New England and New 
York and traversed the country at the head of the 
Eastern Branch of the Susquehanna and his mind re- 
verted to the scheme of former years. He became 
more convinced of the advantages of the Potomac 
route and he addressed himself with renewed vigor to 
the effort of making the Potomac the channel for the 
conveyance of the extensive and valuable trade of the 
** rising empire,** as he called the country west of the 
mountains. He wrote letters to the Governors of 
Maryland and Virginia and to members of Congress 
urging the importance of action. In a letter to Jeffer- 
son, after adverting to the measures that would be 
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unquestionably taken by New York and Pennsylvania 
to acquire and keep the trade of the western country, 
he says : 

'^I am not for discouraging the people of any state from 
drawing the commerce of the Western country to its seaports 
— the more communications we open to it the closer we bind 
that rising world (for indeed it may be so called) to our inter- 
ests and the greater strength we acquire by it. Those to 
whom nature affords the best communication will, if they are 
wise, enjoy the greatest part of the trade. All I would bo 
understood to mean, therefore, is that the gifts of Providence 
may not be neglected." 

The recommendations of the successful general of 
the Revolution received more attention than had been 
bestowed upon those of the Fairfax County surveyor, 
and his efforts resulted in the incorporation of the 
Potomac Company by the two states in 1784, with 
authority to improve the navigation of the river, to 
charge tolls, etc. General Washington became presi- 
dent of the company, which was the pioneer work of 
magnitude in the* United States in the line of internal 
improvement enterprises. 

The citizens of Georgetown, appreciating the impor- 
tance of the enterprise to them, subscribed liberally to 
the stock of the company. 

After years of toilsome work and the expenditure of 
three quarters of a million of dollars in digging canals 
around the Little Falls, the Great Falls and other places 
and removing obstructions, the company succeeded in 
establishing an uncertain sort of navigation for gon- 
dolas and keel boats, as they were called; the burthen 
of the boats averaging from ten to twenty tons. The 
gondola was a roughly-constructed open boat and when 
it arrived at its destination on tide-water, was sold after 
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the cargo had been removed. The keel boat was more 
costly and pretentious, being fitted up with cabins and 
conveniences and would return with a light freight. It 
seems diflScult to realize in this day of splendid trans- 
portation facilities by steamboat and railroad that the 
return trip against the current was accomplished by 
** poling," assisted by iron rings placed in the rocks 
along tiie bank at regular distances, and by the device 
called **a Yankee windlass" at others. 

One of the men who thus navigated the river, the 
elder Dickey, at the Great Falls on the Virginia side 
of the river, was alive at an advanced age a few years 
ago. He told me that the ** poling" of the boats up 
the Potomac **was the hardest work ever done by man." 

While it was used 1,211,903 barrels of flour and 42,456 
barrels of whiskey, among other articles, were brought 
to tide-water, realizing $238,117.66 in tolls. The value 
of this merchandise was $9,935,964.00, and 15,000 boats 
of 179,554 tons in the aggregate were employed in its 
transportation. 

During its existence the trade of Georgetown extended 
as far as Fort Osage on the Missouri to Lake Erie and to 
Mobile. The route to Fort Osage was first up the Potomac 
220 miles, then overland to Brownsville on the Monon- 
gahela, a branch of the Ohio, 25 miles, thence down the 
Ohio to its junction with the Mississippi, up the Missis- 
sippi to St. Louis and afterwards by the Missouri 
to the Fort. For Lake Erie the goods were sent over 
the same route to Cincinnati on the Ohio, thence up the 
Miami of the Ohio to its farthest point at Lorimer's 
Store, thence overland 35 miles to Fort Wayne on the 
Miami of the Lakes, and down this river to Lake Erie. 
For Mobile the goods were sent from Georgetown to 
Brownsville by the above route, then down the Monon- 
gahela and Ohio to the mouth of the Tennessee river, 
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then up this river to the Mussel Shoals or to Colbert's 
Ferry, thence overland to the Tombigbee at the junc- 
tion of that river with a branch called the Yibby, 120 
miles, thence down the Tombigbee to Mobile. 

Such inland trade (not by water) as the town en- 
joyed in its early days with the country immediately 
surrounding her came over the following roads, viz., the 
Main Boad, leading from the town to Bladensbnrg 
which crossed at the ford of Rock Creek; the road to 
Fredericktown ; the road to Watts Branch; the road 
from Rock Creek Ford to Rock Creek Church, and the 
road across the river in Fairfax County leading first 
to Magee's and later to Mason's Ferry. 

There was a road to the Washington side of Rock 
Creek opposite Bridge Street which was not much used 
prior to the construction of a bridge across the creek 
by the town in 1788— the water being too deep to ford. 
Robert Peter, Thomas Beall of George, and William 
Deakins, Jr., commissioners for the construction of this 
bridge, invited proposals for the work by the following 
advertisement : 

**To be let to the lowest bidder on Monday the 19th in- 
stant at Mr John Suter's in Georgetown, the building of a 
bridge over Rock Creek near said town. As this is a build- 
ing of some consequence it is expected that no person will 
apply but those who are well qualified to execute the work in 
the neatest manner and to give ample security for the per- 
formance. ' ' 

Georgetown intended evidently in this instance to 
build well, but after some years of useful service the 
bridge was the scene of a melancholy accident; it gave 
way one stonny night and precipitated into the creek 
—then a considerable body of water as we have seen— a 
stage coach which was crossing it and the driver and 
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horses were drowned. After this occurrence and the 
repair of the bridge a lively fancy aided by a little 
superstition on the part of the denizens of the vicinity 
had no difficulty in outlining on stormy nights the 
ghostly figure of the driver, with his coach and horses 
crossing it as he had been wont to do in the days of 
the flesh. The traditions of the town are particularly 
rich in stories of ghosts and hobgoblins. Among them 
may be mentioned the ** Drummer Boy of the Little 
Falls '* and the *' Headless Man of K Street Bridge. *' 
Although the former has never been actually seen since 
his death, it may be asserted upon the authority of 
several more or less veracious persons that the roll of 
his drum can be distinctly heard at the gruesome hour 
**when night and morning meet,*' when church yards 
are supposed to yawn and graves give up their dead. 
The tradition in regard to the drummer is that during 
the early part of the Revolutionary War he was drowned 
in crossing the river while proceeding to a muster on 
the Virginia side. What caused the appearance of the 
headless man of K Street bridge I have not heard, and 
whether his forbearance has been due to a moral per- 
ception of the impropriety of taking what did not belong 
to him, or of the inutility to a spook of such an appen- 
dage as the head, it seems that he has never made an 
effort to supply himself with that article at the expense 
of any of those who have had occasion to pass that 
locality. The only losses of heads which he has been 
known to have caused have been of a purely figurative 
character. 

Flour Inspectors and Their Oaths op Office, 

In 1771 an act was passed providing for an inspection 
of flour at the town. The preamble recites ^^that it is 
represented that discoveries had been made of certain 
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deceits practiced by the mannfactarers of flour to the 
great prejudice of the buyers thereof and injurious to 
the communityi" and to prevent the same the commis- 
sioners were authorized to appoint ''a person of good 
repute and acquainted in the goodness and quality of 
flower'' to be inspector. 

Four brands were established, superfine, fine, mid- 
dling and ship stuff, and the fee allowed for inspection 
and branding was l^d. for each cask. 

At a meeting of the commissioners on February 21, 
1772, they elected Thomas Brannan to the ofl5ce of 
Inspector under this act, and, according to their min- 
utes, he took **the several oaths of Government'' and 
repeated and signed the following test, viz.: 

''I, Thomas Bramian, do declare that I do believe that there 
is not any transubstantiation in the sacrament of the Lord's 
supper or in the elements of bread and wine at or after the 
consecration thereof by any person whatsoever." 

The ** oaths of Government" referred to were com- 
monly known as the oaths of ** Allegiance, Abhorrency 
and Abjuration" ; without the taking of which and sub- 
scribing the above test no person was capable of hold- 
ing any **OflSee, Deputation or Trust" within the Prov- 
ince. Brannan was succeeded in office by George 
Walker some years afterwards on account of inability 
to perform its duties, he being, in the language of the 
record, **at present confined in Montgomery County 
jail." The cause of his incarceration is not stated; it 
was perhaps for nothing worse than inability to pay 
his debts. 

The foundation of the colony had been laid by a 
Catholic nobleman and a band of emigrants mostly of 
the same religious persuasion ; who sought a retreat in 
the New World from a land of persecution, and under 
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whoiDi says Bancroft, ** religious liberty obtained a 
home, its only home in the wide world. '' 

It offered an asylum to the Puritans and all shades 
of dissenters and non-conformists from Virginia and 
other colonies from the persecution to which they were 
subject, and of which they availed themselves so largely 
that they soon outnumbered the Catholics. 

The tolerant spirit which prevailed is evident in the 
form of the oath taken by the early Governors in which 
they pledged themselves **not to trouble, molest or dis- 
countenance any person whatsoever in said Province 
professing to believe in Jesus Christ for or in respect 
of his or her religion'' nor to **make any difference of 
persons in conferring rewards, oflSces or favors,'' but 
merely as they should find them faithful and well de- 
serving and ** endowed with moral virtues and abilities 
fitting for such rewards, offices and favors." 

In 1649 **an act concerning religion" was passed 
which declared that **the enforcing of the conscience 
in matters of religion have frequently fallen out to be 
of dangerous consequence" and that, **the better to 
preserve mutual love and unity," no one professing 
to believe in Jesus Christ should be troubled in the 
free exercise of his religion. 

A writer describing the condition of affairs in the 
colony in 1656, where he then resided, says that **The 
several Opinions and Sects, which lodge within this 
Government, meet not together in mutinous attempts 
to disquiet the power that bears rule" and that **the 
Roman Catholic and Protestant Episcopal (whom the 
world would persuade have proclaimed open wars ir- 
revocably against each other), contrary wise concur 
in an unanimous parallel of friendship." It is almost 
incredible that a colony which had experienced the 
benefits of and prospered under the liberal and wise 
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regime of the first Calverts should have ever given 
a place on its statute books to laws conceived in the 
spirit of bigotry and patterned in servile manner upon 
the prescriptive Acts of the British Parliament. 

The condition of affairs which prevailed in the early 
days was happily restored by the Maryland Declara- 
tion of Rights and Constitution adopted in 1776, which 
declared **that every man having property in, a com- 
mon interest with and an attachment to the community 
ought to have the right of suffrage'' and **that as 
it is the duty of every man to worship God in such 
manner as he thinks most acceptable to Him, all per- 
sons professing the Christian religion are equally en- 
titled to protection in their religious liberty,'' and 
ought not to be molested in person or estate on ac- 
count of their religious profession or practice.. 

The Town in the Days of the Revolution. 

During the Revolutionary War Georgetown suffered, 
of course, from the general depression of trade, but 
she was not idle. There is ample evidence tliat during 
this period all her energies were devoted to the ad- 
vancement of the American cause. 

At a meeting of the inhabitants held at the county 
court-house November 18, 1774, a committee was ap- 
pointed to carry into execution tlie association agreed 
on by the Continental (Congress, and among the names 
are those of John Murdook, Thomas Johns, William 
Deakins, Jr., Bernard O'Neill, Brooke Beall, Joseph 
Threlkeld, Walter Smith, Thomas Beall of George, 
Francis Deakins, Caspar Schaiif, and Richard Crabbe, 
all of whom lived in (Georgetown or near it. On the 
Committee of (^orres[)ondonce which was appointed 
for the county, Georgetown was represented by Thomas 
Johns, Walter Smith, William Deakins, John Mur- 
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dock, Bernard O'Neill, Casper Schaaf and Thomas 
Cramphin. 

The history of Frederick County, of which the town 
formed part prior to 1776, and of Montgomery County, 
which was in that year created out of the lower part 
of Frederick, during the struggle, is one which the 
people of these counties may well contemplate with 
emotions of patriotic pride. Georgetown was no in- 
significant actor and factor in it. Her forges and smith 
shops resounded with the manufacture of arms; the 
work of recruiting for the service went on continuously; 
she became a great depot for the collection of military 
supplies, and several of her sons attained distinction 
in the Maryland Line, so famous in Revolutionary 
annals. Two companies of riflemen from Frederick 
County, one under the command of Captain Michael 
Cresap, and the other under the command of Captain 
Thomas Price, were the first to go to the assistance 
of Massachusetts after the Battle of Bunker Hill, Jtme 
17, 1775. They left Frederick Town on the 18th of 
July, 1775, and marched five hundred and fifty miles 
to Cambridge. 

In January, 1776, the Maryland Convention resolved 
that the Province **be immediately put in the best 
state of defence,'' and that a sufficient armed force 
be raised for its protection. John Murdock became 
the Colonel, Thomas Johns the Lieutenant-Colonel, 
William Brooke tlie First Major, and William Deakins 
the Second Major of one of the battalions of Frederick 
County militia raised under this resolution. They 
were all residents of Georgetown or its suburbs, as 
were also Captain Benjamin Spiker and the other 
oflBcers and men of the battalion. 

John Yoast, a Georgetown gunsmith, entered into a 
contract with the Maryland Council of Safety to fur- 
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nish a number of muskets. Major William Deakins, 
Jr., of the 29tli Battalion, in a letter to the Council, 
dated at Georgetown December 18, 1776, recommends 
Yoast very highly, saying that he was a man much to 
be depended on and would not deceive the Council; 
that he had a number of hands employed and was well 
prepared to carry on extensively the work of gun- 
making. 

The muskets, as described in the requirements of 
the Council were to be 42 inches in length, f of an 
inch at the bore, 1^ inch diameter at the breech and J 
of an inch at the muzzle, with good double bridle locks, 
black walnut or maple stocks and plain strong brass 
mounting, bayonets with steel blades, 17 inches long, 
steel ramrods, double screws, priming wtires and 
brushes fitted thereto, with a pair of brass moulds for 
every 80 muskets, to cast 12 bullets on one side and 
on the other side to cast shot of such size as that the 
muskets will chamber 3 of them. 

Thomas Richardson, whose name is appended to the 
letter to Mr. Johnson, which has been mentioned, was 
a Quaker, but evidently one of the militant kind, for 
he led one of the first companies out of Georgetown 
to the seat of war. Alexander McFadden was tlie 
first lieutenant and John Peter the second lieutenant 
of this company. Thomas Beall, perhaps the one of 
that name who was afterwards one of the trustees of 
the Federal City, raised a company of riflemen, which 
was assigned to duty in Colonel Moses Rawlings' rifle 
regiment and took part in the engagements around 
New York. This regiment was sent by General Greene 
to reinforce the garrison of Fort Washington, on the 
Hudson. They made a stubborn defense to the attack 
of Knyphausen and Rahl with 4,000 Hessians and 
Waldeckers and (says Scharf, from whom the facts 
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in relation to this engagement are taken) held their 
entrenchments on the north lines against five times 
their nimiber, until, in the charge finally made by the 
attacking party, besiegers and besieged, owing to the 
indisposition of the riflemen to retreat even when 
overpowered, became mixed together; but their rifles 
having become fouled and useless from frequent dis- 
charges, their colonel wounded, their flanks turned, 
and receiving no support, they were forced back, 
fighting all the way, until within a hundred yards of 
the fort, which soon surrendered. General Greene 
said that if this regiment had been supported, Knyp- 
hausen could not have gained the north lines ; that the 
defense elsewhere was irresolute, but that had it been 
**like that of Rawlings' riflemen, it would well-nigh 
have crippled the enemy." It cost Knyphausen nearly 
800 men to force the single regiment of Rawlings back. 
The regiment was complimented by General Washing- 
ton for **the great spirit with which it behaved on this 
occasion." 

Captain Leonard M. Deakins' company of Colonel 
Griffith's battalion was recruited from the young men 
of the town and neighborhood and started for the scene 
of war in July of 1776. His brother Francis was en- 
gaged in recruiting a company at the same time, who 
were supplied with guns and blankets and left George- 
town, taking up their line of march in the same direc- 
tion the following August. 

William Deakins, Jr., the brother of Leonard and 
Francis, above mentioned, was active in various ways 
in the cause. He was one of the ** worshipful justices 
of the county" and as such presided at the trials of 
a number of persons who had been indicted for 
*' damning Congress," * 'wishing success to the King's 
arms," '^ damning Whigs and rebels," and other grave 
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offenses against the peace and dignity of the newly 
declared sovereign and independent State. He was, 
as we have seen, the second major of Murdock's 
regiment of militia. His regiment being called to the 
front, he entered upon active service and subsequently 
attained the rank of colonel in the Maryland troops. 
The same rank was attained by the gallant Captain 
Thomas Beall. Another citizen of the town, James 
M. Lingan, whose sad fate in the so-called ** Fed- 
eralist" riots in Baltimore in 1812 made his name 
historic, was a gallant officer in the Maryland Line, 
in which he attained the rank of Lt Colonel. 

These fragments of the town's history **in the times 
that tried men's souls" have now been for the first 
time gathered together; they will serve to correct in 
the future any impression which might otherwise pre- 
vail that during the Revolutionary War Georgetown 
had no history to boast of. I am led to say this by 
reason of the fact that General W. H. F. Lee, in re- 
sponse to the address of welcome delivered by Com- 
missioner Wheatley to the visitors from Virginia at 
the celebration which was held in Georgetown over 
the opening of the new free bridge over the Potomac, 
stated, in the midst of a tribute, which was otherwise 
graceful, eloquent and generous to the heritage of 
glories which the old town may justly consider as 
hers, that he had not been able to find that she had 
taken a conspicuous part in the Revolutionary War. 

In March, 1776, a vessel under Captain Conway, 
arrived in the Eastern Branch of the Potomac with 
nearly 6,000 pounds of powder on board, for the Mary- 
land authorities. In a letter from Jonathan Boucher 
to the Council of Safety, dated March 15, he states 
that **the people had become somewhat dispirited on 
account of the want of arms and ammunition, par- 
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ticularly the latter," but that since the arrival of 
the powder the change was obvious and **that they 
were now busy casting buck shot and getting their 
fire arms in order." 

The writer expresses the hope that some of the 
powder will be allotted to the locality, as the people 
were apprehensive that an armed force of the enemy 
would proceed up the river to Alexandria. The 
powder was safely landed at Bla^densburg. Upon the 
request of George Mason and John Dalton, of the Com- 
mittee of Fairfax County, ten barrels of the powder 
were delivered to them. 

The apprehensions of the people that the Potomac 
would be visited by the vessels of the enemy proved 
to be well founded, but Alexandria and Georgetown 
were not their objective points. 

Under date of July 26, 1776, the Council of Safety 
wrote to the Delegates in Congress, that the **Fowey" 
and the '* Otter" of Dunmore's fleet, with a number of 
vessels having the Tory families on board remain in 
the mouth of the St. Mary's River, and that the ** Roe- 
buck" and six or seven other vessels have moved up 
the river as high as Quantico in Virginia where they 
stopped to take in water, that it was reported they 
had landed at William Brent's and burned his house, 
and that they had then crossed the river and landed 
at Colonel Smallwood's on the Marj'land side. 

Lord Dunsmore in a report to Lord Germaine, the 
British Secretary of State, under date of July 31, 1776, 
states that not finding sufficient water at St. George's 
Island he sent the ** Roebuck" and the **Dimmore" 
with transports carrying the empty casks, up the river 
and obtained a good supply; that a number of rebels 
had assembled at the house of Brent, who was one of 
their colonels ; that a force from the vessels was landed 
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and the rebels fled; that Brent's house was burned 
**and having done all the mischief in our power we 
reembarked without the loss of a man killed and only 
four or five wounded. '* He states that they found 
**only three of the bodies of the rebels, but we flatter 
ourselves, there were several more, that the rest had 
carried off.'' He does not mention a landing at Small- 
wood's on the Maryland side of the river. Smallwood 
was also a rebel colonel. 

After the Wab. 

After the declaration of peace in 1783 the sur- 
vivors of the Georgetown contingent in the military 
service returned to their homes and engaged in busi- 
ness in the town, as did many other officers in the 
Maryland Line not previously residents of it. General 
Uriah Forrest, who was originally from St. Mary's 
County and who lost a leg at Germantown, went to 
London at the close of the war and established there 
the firm of Forrest, Stoddert and Murdock, which im- 
mediately secured a large trade with the Potomac 
planters. He amassed a fortune in London, but re- 
turned to the United States after the location of the 
seat of the Federal Government on the banks of the 
Potomac, and engaged in business in Georgetown. He 
purchased largely of lots in the new city and of prop- 
erty in its vicinity and in the vicinity of Georgetown. 
He built and occupied the large dwelling on the south 
side of Bridge Street, which subsequently passed into 
the ownership and occupancy of the late William Mar- 
bury, the elder. Upon the establisliment of the Circuit 
Court of the District of Columbia, in 1801, he was ap- 
pointed its clerk. 

General Forrest's country seat was Rosedale, now 
occupied by one of his descendants— Oak View, the 
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country seat of President Cleveland during his first 
term of oflBce, was built upon a part of General For- 
rest's land. 

Colonel Charles Beatty, of Frederick County, also 
a gallant officer in the Maryland Line during the Revo- 
lution, located with his family in Georgetown at the 
close of the war, and engaged in business, as did also 
Benjamin Stoddert, of Prince George's County, who 
became the first Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. Stoddert purchased, about the close of the 
eighteenth century, the square bounded by Prospect, 
Bridge, Fayette and Frederick Streets and erected 
his mansion upon the northeast comer on the bold 
bluff which rises on this comer to a considerable height 
above the river. The magnificent view of the Potomac 
and neighboring part of Virginia which is afforded by 
the locality cannot be surpassed and it was doubtless 
the controlling consideration which influenced Messrs. 
Stoddert, Mason, Templeton, Worthington and others 
in erecting their dwelling houses in this vicinity. 
There was a flavor of Colonial architecture around the 
commodious old mansion, which is still standing, 
although changed in appearance. The property be- 
longed to and was occupied by the late Dr. John L. 
Kidwell for many years prior to his death. 

That the town enjoyed a large foreign trade just 
after the Revolution may well be inferred from the 
fact that the following vessels, among many others, 
plied regularly between her port and the ports of 
England, viz. : ' ' Charlotte, ' ' '' Potomac Planter, ' ' 
' ' Eleanor, " '' Washington, " '' Betsey, " '' Sally, ' ' 
''Maryland," '^Nantis," ''Lady Mary,'' and the 
''Changeable." 

The "Marj^land," which was a vessel of 400 tons 
burthen, was the first to sail from the City of Wash- 
13 
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ijQ(^u after its et^tablishment, with a full cargo and 
hound for a fonjigu port; she sailed from Barry's 
wharf on the Kastera Branch laden with flour and 
boimd for a f orei^ market^ in the year 1799, 

lu ITi^, Thomajs Corcoran^ the father of the late 
W. \\\ Corcoran^ stopped for a few days in George- 
town while on his way to Richmond^ with a view to 
permanently locating at the latter place. He was so 
plea^^ with the appearances of business activity and 
wnunei\'ial enterprise at Georgetown that he con- 
cluded to iremain. At this time> he stated that there 
were in the harbor ten square rigged vessels, two of 
them bemg ships^ and that a small brig from Amster- 
dam wa^ taktug In tobacco from a warehouse on Bock 
V>eek* at a point below the present P Street bridge. 

'Che eairN ^>art of the last century, even the first half 
ot it> wa.^ a i>eriod of great prosperity for the town. 
Alt brauchc*!^ of business flourished. The inspection of 
ttv»uc ill ISiii^ ivi:^ to lOTUfciO barrels. The town became 
a si\*at fliih tuarM. The yield of the Potomac shad 
atul hct* viik^s: fi^eritv!i was enormous. Georgetown sent 
Ukjtfv viuautitie^ of fisli to distant points in Maryland, 
\'iixitiia and IVnusylvtuiia. The finest shad in those 
viavri tux^w^tit $C>.iHii jM>r himdred and herring 75 cents 
^K^v thowv^ml; at times so great was the supply that no 
J!iatv vxn^tvl U^ had for them at any price and tiie farmers 
Iu^^uUhI tU^xn away by wagon loads and used them to 
f^Mtilu^ thoir lands. 

'^h\^s>it^ w^MV the days of the Conestoga wagons with 
thoir ^^uipmont of four and six splendid horses, with 
um^iv^l Ih^Us, entering the town in long lines, freighted 
witli vHumtrv produce which was exchanged for other 
vHUuuuHlitios. It was a common sight for High Street 
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(now Wisconsin Avenue) from Road Street to Water 
Street, and for Bridge (now M) Street, from High 
Street far out on the road to the Little Falls, to be filled 
with them. Herring Hill, the section of the town along 
Rock Creek near the P Street bridge, got its name from 
the great quantities of herrings which were caught 
there. 

The Georgetown Exporting and Importing Company 
was extensively engaged in trade to the West Indies, 
using in the service several large vessels, the ** Eagle, '* 
the ** Shenandoah,'' the ** Katharine Jackson" and the 
*' Caledonia." The firm of F. and A. H. Dodge, with 
the ** Fidelia" and the ** Chase," was also engaged in 
the same trade. 

By acts of Congress, approved July 31, 1789, and 
March 2, 1799, to regulate the collection of the duties 
on the tonnage "of Ships and vessels" and on goods, 
wares and merchandise imported into the United States, 
certain districts, ports and officers were provided for, 
among the districts being the district of Georgetown, 
to include **all the waters and shores from Pomonky 
creek on the north side of Potomac River to the head 
of the navigable waters of said river," and for which a 
collector was to be appointed '*to reside at Georgetown 
which shall be the Sole port of Entry." 

From 1801 to 1831 the sum of $520,000 was collected 
in duties upon foreign merchandise, and from 1790 to 
1801 probably $100,000 more at the port. 

In the following table compiled from the records of 
the Georgetown Custom House are given the names of 
the vessels owned in the town and comprising its mer- 
chant marine during the early part of the last century, 
together with the names of the residents of the town 
by whom they were owned. The list is accurate so far 
as it goes, but it is not complete as the early records in 
the Custom House were loosely kept. 
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**Atalanta,'' built in 1809; owned by Washington 
Bowie, Clement Smith and John Kurtz; burden, 380 
32/100 tons ; James D. Woodside, master. 

** American," built in 1806 for Daniel Kurtz and 
Henry Smoot, Jr. ; burden, 48 88/95 tons ; Henry Smoot, 
Jr., master. 

**Ann," built in 1805; John Eliason, owner; burden, 
123 25/95 tons ; B. Wood, master. 

*' Adeline,'' built in 1807 for Francis Dodge of 
Georgetown, and Robert Dodge of Newburyport, Mas- 
sachusetts; burden, 132 46/95 tons; John Souther, 
master. 

'^Bellona," owner Vincent J. King; master, Joseph 
Middleton ; burden 70 66/95 tons. This was a British 
vessel, captured and condemned as a prize, and licensed 
June 28, 1815, 

'* Betsy," built in 1801 for John Wheelright; burden, 
23 31/95 tons ; Robert Gibson, master. 

'* Henry Clay," built at Georgetown in 1816; Richard 
Parrot, owner; burden, 93 51/100 tons; Bartholomew 
Wood, master. 

*a\^res," built in 1806; John I. Stull and John S. 
Williams, owners; burden, 98 14/95 tons; Leonard 
Smith, master. 

'Toquotte," built in 1816 for Joel Cruttenden and 
others; burden, 99 55 95 tons; Peter Vail, master. 

** Catharine," built in 1810 for Henry Smoot and 
sailed by him ; burden, 33 60, 95 tons. 

''Oaledonia," built in 1828; owners, Walter Smith, 
Clement Smith, Francis Dodge and E. M. Linthicum; 
burden, 647 61 95 tons ; Hazadiah Coffin, master, 

** Francis Depau," built in 1833; owners, Walter 
Smith, Clement Smith, Francis Dodge and William S. 
Nichols, Sabret E. Scott and Alexander H. Marbury; 
burden, 595 82/ 95 tons ; Clarence A. Foster, master. 
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** Eagle,'' owned, on November 1, 1828, by Walter 
Smith and Henry B. Rose; master, William Morrill; 
burden, 395 tons. This was a British vessel captured 
August 12, 1812, and condemned. Henry B. Rose was 
at one time her master. 

** Eagle," built in 1805; owner and master, John 
McPherson ; burden 27 63/95 tons. 

"Eliza," built in 1808; owner and master, Alexander 
Semmes ; burden, 77 5/95 tons. 

** Eliza Ann," built in 1807 for Henry McPherson, 
by whom she was sailed ; burden, 25 56/95 tons. 

'* Elizabeth," built in 1817; owner, Samuel McKen- 
ney; burden, 119 tons; William Loosemore, master. 

''Farmer's Friend," built in 1816 for Richard T. and 
Alexander Semmes; burden 74 33/95 tons; master, 
Alexander Semmes. 

** Fortitude," built in 1811 for Joshua Ellis; burden, 
21 25/95 tons ; Richard Glover, master. 

** Henry," built in 1809 for John Pritchet and by 
whom she was sailed ; burden 51 41/95 tons. 

*'Hope and Polly," built in 1826; owners, Sabret E. 
Scott, Francis Dodge and others; burden, 96 tons; E. 
Baker, master. 

"Hornet," built in 1816; owners, John and William 
Lipscomb; burden, 88 55/95 tons; John Dellanare, 
master. 

**John," built in 1800 for Ezra Simpson by whom 
she was sailed ; burden, 75 53/95 tons. 

** Katharine Jackson," built in 1833; owners, Walter 
Scott, Clement Smith, John Carter, Walter Smith, E. 
M. Linthicum, O. M. Linthicum, John Davidson, Francis 
Dodge, Jr., Joseph L. Peabody and George Parker; 
burden, 456 94/95 tons ; John Peabody, master. 

*'Jane," built in 1820; owner, James C. Wilson; 
burden, 70 tons ; master, Gustavus Harrison. 
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''Liberty," built in 1815 for Richard Parrot; bur- 
den, 79 91/95 tons ; Alexis Luckett, master. 

** General Lingan,'' built at Georgetown in 1812 by 
William Doughty, master ship builder, for Washing- 
ton Bowie and John Kurtz; burden, 363 76/95 tons; 
William Weston, master. 

''Lottery," built in 1818 for John Peter, William O. 
Bidgeley and Gustavus Harrison; burden, 57 18/95 
tons ; Leonard Marbury, master. 

**Levisa," built in 1811 for Ebeneezer Eliason and 
Henry McPherson of Georgetown, and Benjamin Her- 
shey of Montgomery Co., Md.; burden 73 65/95 tons; 
Spenser Grayson, master. 

''Leonidas," built in 1820; Alexander Semmes, 
owner; burden, 95 82/100 tons. 

** Maria," built in 1808; owners, Walter Smith and 
Clement Smith; burden 104 14/95 tons; John Nelson, 
master. 

** Margaret," built in 1816; owners, William McKen- 
ney, William G. Ridgeley, Gustavus Harrison and 
Raphael Jones; burden, 78 75/95 tons; Bartholomew 
Wood, master. This vessel was lost with all on board 
on a return trip from the West Indies. 

** James Madison," built in 1816 for Alexander and 
Ignatius Semmes ; burden, 55 13/95 tons. 

*Mames Monroe," built in the Eastern Branch in 
1815 for Washington Bowie and John Kurtz; burden, 
127 50/95 tons ; James D. Woodside, master. 

**Mary Elizabeth," built in 1820; owner, John Lacy; 
burden, 52 tons; William Loosemore, master. 

**Malvina,'' built in 1814; owners, William MeKen- 
ney and James C. Wilson; burden, 74 75/95 tons; 
Lemuel C. Xeill, master. 

'*Mary,'' built in 1816; owners, John Dellanare and 
Henrj- Fendall ; burden, 92 58/95 tons ; John Dellanare, 
master. 
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** Mercury,'' built in 1819; owner, Levin Stewart; 
burden, 88 55/95 tons ; George Stinchcomb, master. 

** Margaret's Son," built in 1822; owner and master, 
John Lacy ; burden, 47 48/95 tons. This vessel was at 
one time the U. S. schooner '* Jackal." 

*'Ossipee," built in 1810; owners, John I. Still and 
John S. Williams; burden, 291 3/95 tons; William Wil- 
liams, master. 

*'01ympia," built in 1819; owners, Richard Parrot 
and John Tayloe; burden, 199 51/95 tons; Alexander 
Rutherford, master. 

*• ' Presage, ' ' built in 1808 ; owners, Washington Bowie, 
John Kurtz, Clement Smith and Walter Smith ; burden, 
155 30/95 tons ; Alexander M. Rose, master. 

** Polly," built in 1801 for Samuel Smoot, by whom 
she was sailed ; burden 30 36/95 tons. 

** Potomac," built in 1830; owners, Francis Dodge, 
Jr., John Davidson and Roswell Woodward; burden, 
147 19/95 tons ; Paul Baker, master. 

'* Planter's Friend," built in 1806; owner, Henry 
McPherson; burden, 33 13/95 tons; Robert Russell, 
master. 

''Panopea," built in 1816; owner, Walter Smith; 
burden, 205 tons ; Eleasur Crabtree, master. 

** Rebecca," built in 1811; owner, Ignatius Luckett, 
by whom she was sailed ; burden, 21 35/95 tons. 

*' Republican," built in 1805 for John B. and Raphael 
Boarman; burden, 40 88/95 tons; Charles Arnold, 
master. 

'* Resolution," built in 1808 for John McPherson; 
burden 29 tons ; Charles Arnold, master. 

"Rosanna," built in 1796 for Alexander Smoot; 
burden, 94 63/95 tons ; Elijah Hefferton, master. 

''Renown," built in 1827; owners, Roswell Wood- 
ward of Georgetown, and others, non-residents ; burden, 
106 92/95 tons ; Abel Stannard, master. 
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** Rubicon,'' built in 1825; owners, Sabret E. Scott, 
Francis Dodge of Georgetown, and others, non-resi- 
dents ; burden, 120 tons ; John Stetson, master. 

** Rambler,'' built in 1828; owners, Francis Dodge, 
Francis Dodge, Jr., of Georgetown, and others, non- 
residents ; burden, 121 tons ; Thomas CoUey, master. 

** Rambler," built in 1802; owner, John Brent; bur- 
den, 26 tons ; Charles Chiseldine, master. 

** Eleanor H. Semmes," built in 1821; Alexander 
Semmes, owner and master; burden, 122 tons. 

** Shenandoah," built in 1823; owners, Walter and 
Clement Smith; burden 475 49/95 tons; Alexander 
Rose, master. 

*' James G. Stacy," built in 1825; owners, Roswell 
Woodward, George Lowrey and Sabret E. Scott; bur- 
den, 74 74/95 tons ; John R. Mason, master. 

**Sallie," built in 1799; owner, Joseph Raddiff; 
burden 40 10/95 tons ; Charles Minitree, master. 

''Elizabeth Sturgis," built in 1817; owners, Walter 
Smith of Georgetown, and William G. Adams of Alex- 
andria, Va. ; burden 160 55/95 tons ; Leonard Marbury, 
master. 

''Traveller," built in 1805 for James Cassin; burden, 
104 11/95 tons ; Josias M. Speak, master. 

"Trenton," built in 1815 for John I. StuU and John 
S. Williams; burden, 93 tons; Robert W. Beaseley, 
master. 

"Two Sisters," built in 1800; owner and master, 
Joshua Ellis ; burden 20 10/95 tons. 

"Talbot," built in 1800; owners, Alexander Suter 
and Joseph Middleton; burden, 40 88/95 tons; Joseph 
Middleton, master. 

"Ulysses," built in 1818; owner, Walter Smith; bur- 
den, 392 tons ; Alexander M. Rose, master. 

"Union," built in 1797 for Joseph B. Parsons of 
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(Georgetown, and George Lake of Washington ; burden, 
24 21/95 tons ; Edward Arnold, master. 

**Villorious,** built in 1812 for Washington Bowie, 
John Kurtz and Robert W. Beaseley; burden, 169 
57/95 tons ; R. W. Beaseley, master. 

** Volunteer,** built in 1820; owner, Walter Smith; 
burden, 167 tons ; Samuel Cover, master. 

'* Vernon,** built in 1824; owners, Joel Cruttenden 
and Daniel Wilson ; burden, 68 tons ; Harrison Harris, 
master. 

*' William,** built in 1804; owners, Richard Parrot 
and Daniel Renner ; burden 60 59/95 tons ; James Spil- 
man, master. 

** George Washington,** built in 1814; owner, Richard 
Parrot; burden, 58 58/95 tons; Henry 6. Robinson, 
master. 

The Town Ikgorpobated. 

The commissioners held their last meeting at the 
house of Mr. George Baker, January 20, 1789, after 
having for nearly forty years attended to the affairs of 
the town. Robert Peter served on the board from 
1757 to 1789, a period of thirty-two years. Adam 
Stewart, a member of the board when the Revolutionary 
War began, was a Tory and left the country for Eng- 
land. He was the owner of a tract of land which was 
confiscated by the State. 

An amusing story is told by a descendant of one of 
the first Scotch settlers, who was also one of the com- 
missioners of the town. The latter sent a particularly 
black specimen of a negro girl home to his mother 
in Scotland as a waiting maid or attendant. In the 
course of time a vessel came up the Potomac having the 
girl on board and also a letter from the old lady to her 
son. In this letter she thanked him for his filial remem- 
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brance and went on to say that she had not been able to 
accomplish anything in the way of a change in the 
appearance of the girl; *'that she had washed, and 
washed and washed and that the more she washed the 
blacker the thing got, " and that as the girl did not take 
kindly to her new surroundings and wished to return, 
she had sent her back. 

The town was incorporated under the name of **The 
Mayor, Recorder, Aldermen and Conamon Council of 
Georgetown," on December 25, 1789; Robert Peter was 
made Mayor by the act of incorporation, John Mackall 
Gantt, Recorder, and Brooke Beall, Bernard O'Neill, 
Thomas Beall of George, James Macubbin Lingan and 
John Threlkeld, Aldermen; and ten persons to be 
elected viva voce were to be Common Council men, who 
were required to have visible property to the value of 
£100, and the voters were to be '* freemen above the age 
of 21 years having visible property within the State of 
the value of £30 Current Money" and who **had resided 
in the town for one whole year." 

The first meeting of the corporation of which there 
is any record was held November 28, 1791, at the house 
of Joseph Semmes, at which there was present Thomas 
Beall, Mayor; Uriah Forrest and Daniel Reintzell, 
Aldennen, and Valentine Reintzell, Jr., Thomas Cor- 
coran, Charles Beatty and James Clagett, Common 
Councilman, appeared and took their seats. On the 
following day Robert Peter and Charles Magruder ap- 
peared and took their seats and were fined 3s. and 9d. 
each for non-attendance in due time. 

On May 2, 1791, the people of the town witnessed a 
novel spectacle. The ship Termageant, belonging to 
the house of the Messrs. Clagett, which was anchored 
in the stream off the town, was discovered to be on fire. 
The inhabitants and the seamen in the harbor quickly 
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collected, but were deterred from efforts to extinguish 
the flames by knowledge of the fact that the cargo con- 
sisted in large part of powder. 

As the flames progressed and reached the powder, a 
terrific explosion took place, which shook all the houses 
in the town. Cinders and pieces of the ship flew in 
every direction; and the extensive tobacco warehouse 
of Francis and Charles Lowndes, a short distance from 
the water, was saved with great difficulty. 

On the first Monday of January, 1792, Uriah Forrest 
was elected Mayor and Robert Peter and Charles 
Worthington were elected Aldermen. At a meeting 
held on the twenty-seventh of March, 1792, Peter Casa- 
nave and Charles Beatty appeared as Aldermen and 
Benjamin Stoddert and William King as Councilmen. 
A supplement was passed to an ordinance for the re- 
assessment of all the property in the town and a bill 
was also passed to levy a tax upon dogs, whereupon 
in the quaint language of the journal, ''The house dis- 
continues and dissolves for the present.'' 

John Threlkeld was elected Mayor January 7, 1793, 
and Peter Casanave was elected Mayor January 6, 

1794, and at a meeting on the ninth of May, Adam King 
and John M.- Beaty appeared as Councilmen, and 
Gantt resigning as Recorder, William Hammond Dor- 
sey was elected in his stead. On the fifth of January, 

1795, William Turner was elected Mayor and at this 
meeting authority was given for the removal of that 
part of the jail built for debtors for the greater con- 
venience of finishing the market house. 

The previous meetings of the corporation are silent 
as to the jail, but at this one a committee was appointed 
to procure a lot for the purpose of building a new one 
for the use of the corporation; and notice was given 
that the next General Assembly would be asked to vest 
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in the corporation a right to the county wharf, to the 
front wall of the streets and alleys terminating in the 
river, and to provide that the fines arising in the 
Mayor's court be appropriated to the use of the cor- 
poration, and to give said Court the right to license 
ordinary keepers and retailers in Georgetown. This 
right was then vested in Montgomery County Court 

The meeting adjudged a house built by Adam Eong, 
one of its members, in one of the streets as a nuisance, 
and rather inconsistently allowed it to remain, provided 
Mr. King paid an annual rent to the corporation of 
fifteen pounds. 

The corporation elected Daniel Reintzell Mayor on 
the tenth of October, 1796, and John Mason, John 
French and Anthony Gozler took their seats as coun- 
cilman. The next meeting of the corporation was held 
at the house of Clement Sewall and from the proceed- 
ings it appears that the constables of the town, Igna- 
tius Newton and John Sanders, had in their custody 
a certain Michael Dulaney and a certain Matthew 
Dulaney on suspicion of having burned the records of 
the tobacco warehouse, and ''it being well ascertained 
that the county jail is not in a state to insure their 
safe keeping, and that it is the general wish of the 
inhabitants that measures should be taken to secure 
the persons of men who appear to have been guilty 
of so heinous a crime''; the constables were directed 
to keep the prisoners in their custody ''ironed at hand 
and foot in one of their own houses or in some other 
place of safety, under a constant guard by day and 
night by four men well armed until the adjourned 
county court to be held at Montgomery County Court 
House on the second of January next," and then to 
deliver them to the sheriff of the county. Lloyd Beall 
was elected Mayor January 2, 1797, and John T. Mason 
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Recorder in place of William Hammond Dorsey, who 
had resigned. 

On November 3, 1797, an ordinance was passed 
concerning gambling and a petition was sent to the 
Legislature of the State asking for some changes in 
the charter so as to allow the reelection of a person 
once before elected as mayor, etc. The Legislature 
granted the petition and passed an act for the purpose 
which also authorized the corporation to control va- 
grants, loose and disorderly persons, and provided 
that if any such were committed and at the expira- 
tion of the sentence should not pay the amount of their 
fines and prison fees that the sheriff, with the consent 
of the mayor, might sell such persons as servants for 
any time not exceeding four months. 

At the meeting held February 26, 1798, a committee 
was appointed to examine the condition of the bridge 
on F^ls Street and to have it pulled down if, in their 
opinion, in case of a freshet, it would endanger the 
Market House. This bridge was located on the north 
side of Falls, now M Street, near the present Potomac 
Street, across a ravine which commenced at a spring 
near what is now the comer of Wisconsin Avenue and 
Q Streets. The ravine took a southerly direction to 
Falls Street and then to the river. The Market House 
of that day, a frame structure, was built over the ra- 
vine about where the present M Street market house 
stands. For about sixty years this ravine has been 
filled up, arched and converted into a sewer; back of 
the late Dr. Loockerman's residence on First Street 
there was in this ravine a pond of considerable depth 
and area which was used by the boys of McLeod's 
School for bathing and swimming. 

The expenses of the corporation for the next year 
were estimated and the estimate, which is as follows. 
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shows the economical lines upon which it was con- 
ducted: 

For Jail rent $ 80.00 

For a house for a common hall 40.00 

For Clerk of the Corporation 26.00 

For Clerk of the Corporation Court $ 26.00 

For Clerk Crier Corporation Court 20.00 

For Prosecutor Corporation Court 20.00 66.00 

For two Constables at 30 dollars each 60.00 

For Clerk of the Market 60.00 

For Strwt repairs 1,006.00 

Total $1,336.00 

To be defra\-eU through fines derived from: 
a tax of 3s on the 100 pounds upon the 

assetwable property $1,066.66 a 

Revenue from stalls of the Market 80.00 

Keveuue fn^m tax on dogs 80.00 

Four billiard tables at 20 80.00 

Fine*, Ac 80.00 

$1,386.66| 

That the town was occasionally treated to a theat- 
rical pcrfonnanee appears from the fact that on April 
i), 17i>i>, Marlborough Sterling Hamilton, on behalf of 
himself and company of comedians then in the town, 
j.>taitioned the wrporation to remit part of the tax 
they were obliged to pay, which was a tax of six dol- 
lars nightly for each performance. The law was 
graciously suspended for their benefit until the thir- 
tit'th instant. 

WvMiiNuToN Unaccommodating and Georgetown 
Sarcastic. 

v>u May IS, 1799, a committee was appointed to 
v\ait upon the commissioners of the City of Washing- 
ion uul iu the name and on the behalf of the corpora- 
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tion to inform them of ineffectual efforts already made 
to obtain an instrument for levelling the streets, and 
to solicit the commissioners to accommodate the cor- 
poration with the loan of their instrument for a few 
days. The committee reported that they had waited 
upon the commissioners of the Federal City and could 
not effect the loan of the instrument upon any other 
terms than the following: 

**It must be used by the Surveyor of the City {of Wash- 
ington) and for two days in a week for a term of six days 
only. That if the business of the Corporation was not ef- 
fected in this time, upon a future application a further loan 
might be eflfected." 

Thereupon it was resolved **that the thanks of 
this corporation be returned to the commissioners of 
the City of Washington for the extreme politeness and 
attention with which they have been pleased to ac- 
commodate this town by the offer of a loan of the 
instrument belonging to the citizens of Washington 
for so great a length of time, as well as for tiieir 
condescending kindness in pointing out to this cor- 
poration unasked a proper person to do their work. 

"Resolved, that during these days for which the Commis- 
sioners have determined to loan the instrument in question it 
cannot but happen that the interests of the City must be 
materially affected by being for so long a time deprived of 
the use of it, and that it would be highly ungenerous and 
improper to profit by the liberality of the gentlemen who 
superintend the affairs of the City to their evident disadvan- 
tage. That the Commissioners of the streets of Georgetown 
be directed not to accept the loan of the said instrument 
unless it should be found that the graduation of the whole 
town can be effected in the space of half an hour and should 
this not be found practicable they are authorized to purchase 
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a levelling instrument with the funds placed at their disposal 
and that a copy of these resolutions be transmitted to the 
Commissioners of Washington." 

The troubles of the committee and of the corpora- 
tion with regard to the levelling instrument did not 
end here. 

At a meeting held on the twenty-eighth of March, 
1800, the street conmiissioners reported that soon after 
they were empowered to procure an instrument for 
levelling the streets they first obtained from a com- 
petent judge a complete description of such an instru- 
ment and empowered John Mason, one of their num- 
ber, to write to his correspondent in Philadelphia, 
requesting him to purchase or have made a complete 
street level, by said description, provided the same 
could be had for from 50 to 70 dollars. That they were 
informed that no such instrument could be had in 
Philadelphia, but that Mr. Bittenhouse, a mathe- 
matical instrument maker near Philadelphia, would 
undertake to make one and thereupon Mr. Biddle was 
requested to direct it to be made ; that they were disap- 
pointed at not getting it in time to use it in the fall 
and that Mr. Mason had received a letter from Mr. 
Biddle dated January 16 saying that the instrument 
was completed and brought to him ; that it was a very 
complete one and that the price was 300 dollars. 

The committee were verj" much astonished at this 
price and, finding that they had limited it to 70 dol- 
lars, they thereupon wrote to Mr. Biddle, suggesting 
that Mr. Rittenliouse dispose of it otherwise, and that 
the price so far exceeded their limits that they were 
under no obligation to take it; but, if it could be 
obtained for 100 dollars they would pay that price. 

A reply was received from Mr. Rittenhouse, stating 
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that it had been executed at considerable expense and 
with great care, and saying that as a misunderstand- 
ing had taken place he would deduct 50 dollars; the 
committee submitted the matter to the corporation 
for its action, and the corporation, upon duly consider- 
ing it, concluded that they were not bound to take the 
instrument, by contract, and expressed their regrets 
that they were precluded from purchasing it by the 
limited state of their funds. 

A Yellow Feveb Scare. 

The prevalence of the yellow fever at Norfolk and 
Baltimore in the year 1800, excited the liveliest feel- 
ings of apprehension in the town. On August 30, 
Thomas Corcoran and Adam King were appointed a 
committee '^for removing a certain person by the 
name of Clotworthy O'Neale, now confined with a 
fever in a house on the Water Side, who arrived here 
in the public stage from the southward this morning." 
The committee were directed to cause him to be re- 
moved **to such place as they may think proper, so 
as to prevent a contagion of the disorder, with which 
he is now confined." On September 17, another com- 
mittee was appointed, consisting of Charles Worthing- 
ton, Thomas Corcoran and John Reintzell, whose duty 
it was made during the prevalence of the fever at 
Norfolk and Baltimore to frequently visit the different 
taverns, boarding houses and stage offices and make 
inquiry if any person who may come within the same 
be in a situation to communicate said fever, and to 
remove suspected or afflicted persons immediately 
from town ; and still another committee was appointed, 
consisting of Anthony Beintzell, Charles A. Beatty 
and John Mitchell, to diligently attend the wharves 
and landing places of the town and to visit all vessels 
14 
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which may come into the river, and if infected persons 
are found to prevent them from landing. 

The committee on the situation of Clotwortliy 'Neale 
doubtless performed their duty as considerately as 
circumstances would permit, but tliere is a suggestion 
of grim humor not intended by them, of course, in 
the informal but expressive report which they pre- 
sented in the shape of the following bill, when taken 
in connection with the terms of the resolution by 
which they were appointed: 

**Sept. 1800 Corpn. of Georgetown, Dr. 

**To cash paid for digging one grave 7 s 6d." 

The committee could have found no place more ef- 
fective til an the grave for preventing a contagion of 
the disorder with which the unfortunate O'Neale was 
a£9icted. 

The fate of O'Neale, dying thus among strangers, 
was an exceedingly sad one. He had been dispatched 
by his brother, a boot and shoe merchant in Baltimore, 
with a vessel loaded with stock, to establish a branch 
store in Richmond. There he caught tlie disorder; 
he was anxious to return to his home, but was refused 
passage on vessels; he determined to try to reach 
Baltimore by travelling overland. lie was denied ac- 
commodations at the houses along the route, and com- 
pelled to sleep in barns. AVlien he entered Georgetown 
he was past recovery from the virulent disease, which 
had been aggravated by exposure and lack of at- 
tention. 

The Founding of the City op AVashington. 

About the time the town was incorporated an event 
was impending which was to exercise a great influence 
upon its destiny. 
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directly by the President led him to suppose that he 
was accountable to no other authority. He refused to 
recognize the right of the Commissioners of the city 
to control his actions, and this disagreement led to his 
withdrawal from connection with its affairs; he took 
his plat with him, and the Conamissioners were left 
without a plan. He was succeeded as surveyor of the 
city by EUicott, who was directed by the President 
to prepare a plan. As L 'Enfant refused the use of the 
original it could not be exactly reproduced. EUicott, 
however, was able from his knowledge of it to prepare 
a plan, which, though somewhat variant from the orig- 
inal, was substantially in accordance with its design, 
and became the plan of the city. 

Major L'Enfant always felt that he had been un- 
justly deprived of the credit to which he was entitled 
as the projector of the plan, and although EUicott is 
not to blame in the matter, it is impossible to read 
the memorials of the time without a feeling that upon 
the whole L 'Enfant, who had entered upon his duties 
with a zeal and enthusiasm which was remarkable, was 
not fairly treated. 

The plan upon which the capital has developed and 
grown within the past 115 years into a marvelously 
beautiful city, whose attractions are increasing every 
year, is undoubtedly his. The major's memory has 
been too long neglected when we consider the double 
claim which he has on the American people, especially 
those of the City of Washington, as a gaUant soldier 
of the Revolution and as the designer of this plan. 
It was prepared with the idea and with the expecta- 
tion on the part of the founders of the city that the 
national government would devote the same care and 
attention to the beautification of its capital that other 
nations displayed with respect to theirs. It was pro- 
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jected upon a scale of magnificence in the width of the 
streets which made it impossible for the municipality 
unaided to make provision for the paving and keejy- 
ing in repair of sidewalks and carriageways of the ex- 
traordinary width contemplated, yet for upwards of 
three quarters of a century the corporation of the 
City of Washington exhausted its funds in a hopeless 
effort to do so. It was not until several years after 
the Civil war that Congress awakend to a realization 
of its duty in the premises. 

The city was long criticised as the **city of magnifi- 
cent distances." A witty French lady in the early 
part of this century referred to Washington as a **city 
of streets without houses," and to Georgetown as a 
**city of houses without streets." When we consider 
the plan of Washington the reason for the first portion 
of her remarks is obvious. The latter portion was 
prompted by the fact that Georgetown was built upon 
a succession of hills, and the lack of uniformity at 
the time in the grade of the streets gave an irregular 
appearance to the houses. 

Major L 'Enfant. 
The career of Major P. C. L 'Enfant deserves more 
than the i)assing notice which can now be given to him. 
He was bom in Paris August 2, 1754, and died June 14, 
1825, at Green llill, the seat of AVilliam Dudley Digges, 
in Prince George's County, Md., just beyond the Dis- 
trict lino, lie came to America with Monsieur Du- 
coudray in 1777, during the Revolutionarj^ AVar. He 
ser\'ed as a volunteer and was commissioned as a cap- 
tain of engineers in the service of the United States 
in 1778, and was attached to the light infantry in the 
army of the south ; at the assault on Savannah by Gen- 
eral Lincoln, he conunanded the advance guard of the 
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American column and behaved with great gallantry, 
performing the notable feat of leading his men under 
a heavy fire to the wooden abbatis and applying com- 
bustibles. He received a gun-shot wound and fell on 
the field of battle ; he was made a prisoner at the siege 
of Charleston, paroled and later exchanged for a Cap- 
tain De Heyden of the Anspach Yeagers, who were 
part of the Hessian contingent in the British service, 
and rejoined the army under Washington, where he 
served as engineer. He was granted a pension of 300 
livres by the French King Louis XVI, in consideration 
of the utility of his ser\''ices and of tlie wounds which 
he had received during the American war. In 1783 he 
was brevetted as major of engineers by Congress. 

After the Revolutionary War he was employed in 
remodeling for the use of Congress the old city hall in 
New York, where General Washington was inaugurated 
as President, and although the expense incident to the 
completion of the elaborate design was so great as to 
involve the city in financial embarrassment yet his 
work was considered to be of such high artistic and 
architectural merit that he received the thanks of the 
corporation and the freedom of the city, together with 
ten acres of land belonging to the city '*near Provost 
lane, ' * which latter he politely declined. He is described 
as a man marked by a stem independence of character 
in all circumstances and conditions; independent to 
obstinacy ; one whom no motive of interest or tempta- 
tion of convenience could sway from his purpose or 
induce to alter his plan to suit either the taste or the 
necessities of his employers. 

This was well illustrated in the case of his employ- 
ment by Robert Morris, the Revolutionary financier, to 
design and superintend the erection of a ** palace,'* as 
a proposed residence for Mr. Morris in Philadelphia 
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was called. L'Enfant prepared a design of a very 
elaborate character and costly in construction. Before 
the building appeared above ground it is said that a 
great deal of money had been spent upon it and Mr. 
Morris met with some difficulty in providing funds for 
its further progress. He requested Major L'Enfant 
to make some changes with a view to reducing the cost 
and was met with a point-blank refusal. As a result 
the erection of the building was brought to a stop and 
the major left the city. 

Subsequently Mr. Morris, being relieved from em- 
barrassment and in funds, wrote to L'Enfant advising 
him of the fact with a view to renewing operations on 
the house. There is a touch of humor in the letter 
when, after stating that now that the money had been 
found, he asks the question, ** Where shall we find 
L'Enfant?'' 

Mr. W. W. Corcoran, who lately departed this life 
in the city of Washington full of years and of honor, 
and who cherished to the last an affectionate interest 
in Georgetown, which was the place of his birth and 
the home of his childhood, had a very distinct recollec- 
tion of the personal appearance of L 'Enfant, the latter 
having been a frequent visitor at his father's house. 
He described him to me as a tall, erect man, fully six 
feet in height, finely proportioned, nose prominent, of 
military bearing, courtly air and polite manners, his 
figure usually enveloped in a long overcoat and sur- 
mounted by a bell-crowned hat— a man who would 
attract attention in any assembly. The late John H. 
B. Latrobe of Baltimore, who was the son of Benjamin 
H. Latrobe, at one time architect of the Capitol and at 
another surveyor of Washington, also had a clear rec- 
ollection of Major L 'Enfant and his description of him 
agreed with Mr. Corcoran 's. All accounts concur in 
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depictiiig the major as a man of honorable and high 
spirit and of great abilities in his profession, but im- 
pulsive, and, as General Washington said of him, **of 
untoward disposition/* 

Under date of September 11, 1789, Major L 'Enfant 
wrote to the President in New York as follows : 

"The late determination of Congress to lay the foundation 
of a city, which is to become the capital of this vast empire, 
offers so great an occasion of acquiring reputation to whoever 
may be appointed to conduct the execution of the business 
that your excellency will not be surprised that my ambition 
and the desire I have of becoming a useful citizen should lead 
me to wish a share in the undertaking. 

*'No nation, perhaps, had ever before the opportunity of- 
fered them of deliberately deciding on the spot where their 
capital city should be fixed or of combining every necessary 
consideration in the choice of situation, and although the 
means now within the power of the country are not such as 
to pursue the design to any great extent it will be obvious 
that the plan should be drawn on such a scale as to leave 
room for that aggrandizement and embellishment which the 
increase of the wealth of the nation will permit it to pursue 
at any period, however remote. Viewing the matter in this 
light I am fully sensible of the extent of the undertaking, and 
under the hope of a continuance of the indulgence you have 
hitherto honored me with I now presume to solicit the favor 
of being employed in this business. 

"And now that I am addressing your excellency I will 
avail myself of the occasion to call to your attention an object 
of at least equal importance to the dignity of the nation and 
in which her quiet and prosperity are intimately connected — 
I mean the protection of the seacoast of the United States — 
this has hitherto been left to the individual states and has 
been so totally neglected as to endanger the peace of the 
Union, for it is certain that any insult offered on that side 
(and there is nothing to prevent), however immaterial it 
might be in its local effect, would degrade the nation and do 
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more injury to its political interests than a much greater 
degradation on her inland frontiers; from these considera- 
tions I should argue the necessity of the diflPerent bays and 
seaports being fortified at the expense of the Union in order 
that one general and uniform system may prevail throughout, 
that being as necessary as an uniformity in the discipline of 
the troops to whom they may be intrusted. 

**I flatter myself your excellency will excuse the freedom 
with which I impart to you my ideas on this subject. Indeed 
my confidence in this business arises in a great measure from 
a persuasion that the subject has already engaged your at- 
tention. Having had the honor to belong to the corps of 
engineers, acting under your orders during the late war and 
being the only officer of that corps remaining on the conti- 
nent, I must confess I have long flattered mjrself with the 
hope of a reappointment, a hope which was encouraged by 
several of the individuals of the former Congress — and now 
when the establishment of a truly federal government renders 
every post under it more desirable I view the appointment of 
engineer to the United States as the one which could possibly 
be most gratifying to my wishes, and though the necessity of 
such an officer to superintend and direct the fortifications 
necessary to the United States is sufficiently apparent, the 
advantages to be derived from the appointment will appear 
more striking when it is considered that the sciences of mili- 
tary and civil architecture are so connected as to render an 
engagement equally serviceable in time of peace as in war, by 
the employment of his abilities in the internal improvements 
of the country. 

**Not to intrude any longer on your patience, and without 
entering on any particulars relating to my private circum- 
stances, of which I believe you are sufficiently informed, I 
shall conclude by assuring you that, ever animated as I have 
been with a desire to merit your good opinion, nothing will 
be wanting to complete my happiness if the remembrance of 
my former services, connected with a variety of peculiar cir- 
cumstances during fourteen years' residence in this country, 
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can plead with your excellency in support of the favor I 
solicit." 

The Establishment of the J^ational Capital Causes 
Distress Ixd the Landowners. 

The arrangement effected by President Washington 
with the proprietors of the land to be included within 
the limits of the ** Federal City," provided that when 
it was laid out, upon such plan as the President might 
approve, the streets and such other portions of the 
land as might be selected by the Federal authorities, 
should belong to the United States; and seventeen 
selections were made, called '* Appropriations" or 
*' Reservations. " It further provided that as to the 
** residue of the lots," that is the lots available for 
private buildings, an equal division of them should 
be made between the Federal authorities and the 
proprietors. 

The fact that the establishment and maintenance of 
the national capital was regarded as in every sense a 
national undertaking and not one of which the people 
of the city were to be compelled to largely bear the 
burdens is shown by the above letter and by one which 
I will now read, written by Daniel Carroll of Dudding- 
ton, one of the original proprietors of the land in the 
city of Washington, and which was written in reply 
to a communication of Henry J. Brent, dated July 24, 
1837, propounding an inquiry as to the manner of the 
relinquishment of right in the streets of the city to the 
general government. Mr. Carroll's reply was as fol- 
lows: 

**In answer to yours, I fear that the deeds will fully ex- 
press the relinquishment of right in the streets to the govern- 
ment. I nevertheless perfectly remember that the general 
opinion was that so great was the gift that the citizens would 
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never be subject to taxation for the improvement of the streets 
— ^having relinquished every alternate lot to the government. 
Indeed, some were so wild as to suppose the donation was so 
great the government might pave the streets with ingots of 
gold or silver. After nearly a half century the result is now 
fully known; the unfortunate proprietors are generally 
brought to ruin, and some with scarcely enough to buy daily 
food for their families. This subject is so truly frightful to 
me that I hate to think of it, much less to write of it." 

All the writers who have considered the consequences 
of the establishment of the city of Washington on the 
fortunes of the land owners in the city have assumed 
that the conversion of their farms into city lots was 
attended with an extraordinary addition to their wealth; 
on the contrary, the fact is that owing to the destruc- 
tion of the land for farming purposes and the lack of 
demand for the lots into which the farms had been 
divided, coupled with increased taxation, which they 
were unable to pay, the land owners were in reality in 
most instances seriously embarrassed, and many of 
them, as stated by Mr. Carroll, were brought to bank- 
ruptcy and ruin. 

David Bumes, one of the largest of these owners, 
wrote to the commissioners of the city on the fourth of 
November, 1792, making a strong appeal for advances 
on account of the portion of his lands which had been 
taken for public purposes, stating that he was badly 
circumstanced and that his house was full of creditors. 

His daughter and heiress, Marcia, who married Gen- 
eral John P. Van Ness, reaped some of the advantages 
of it during her brief life, but the location of the federal 
city upon his lands destroyed his homely but comfor- 
table farm life, and produced for Mr. Burnes, until the 
time of his death in 1799, only dividends of vexation 
and distress. 
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It is commonly supposed that the reason why the 
attractive plateau east of the Capitol did not show much 
progress after the city was laid out, and the tide of 
improvement, such as it was, took other directions, 
was because of the high prices at which Mr. Carroll 
and other owners held their lots, but they could not 
have controlled the situation, even if they had desired 
to do so, as the government was the owner of one half 
of the lots. The fact is that they did everything in 
their power to induce the erection of buildings and the 
making of investments in that section. They placed 
moderate prices upon their lots and gave leases for 
ninety-nine years, subject to the payment of an annual 
rent which amounted only to 6 per centum per annum 
upon such prices, and with a privilege of purchase at 
any time during the term at the original fixed price. 
The columns of the press of other cities show that Mr. 
Carroll offered to donate whole sides of squares in 
eligible situations to persons who would undertake to 
build, but could prevail on no one to accept. 

Some of the characters and the subjects which have 
been mentioned deserve a fuller notice and much more 
might be written upon numerous other interesting 
phases of the early history of the town, but this must 
be reserved for a future occasion, as this paper has 
been extended far beyond the limits proper for the 
present one. 

It will be brought to a close with the story of an 
humble but much respected inhabitant of the town, 
upwards of one hundred years ago. 

The Story of Yarrah. 

In the early part of the last century there was living 
in Georgetown an African by the name of Yarrah or 
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Yarrow, who was treated with great kindness by the 
people of the town generally, on account of the sym- 
pathy excited by his peculiar history. As told by Gen- 
eral Mason of AnaJostan Island to Warden in 1811, and 
given by the latter in his sketch of the District pub- 
lished in Paris in 1816, it exhibits Yarrow as possessed 
in an extraordinary degree of the qualities which sur- 
mount adversity. Before the Revolutionary War Yar- 
row was brought from Africa to the United States, and 
there sold as a slave to a family who lived near George- 
town, on the banks of the Potomac. His master gave 
him his freedom as a reward after many years of hard 
labor and faithful service. Yarrow resolved to be 
independent; he toiled late and early and in the course 
of a few years he accumulated one hundred dollars. 
This sum was placed by Yarrow in the hands of a mer- 
chant, and was all lost through his insolvency and 
death. Yarrow was much affected by the loss of his 
fortune ; old age was coming on and strength was fail- 
ing; but he still cherished the hope of independence. 
He worked at fixed wages during the day, and in the 
evening made nets, baskets and other articles for sale. 
In a few years Yarrow was again rich— he had ac- 
quired another hundred dollars. This was entrusted to 
another merchant and lost through his bankruptcy. 
YaiTow was sad and depressed, but his habits of indus- 
try led him still to persevere in the effort to become 
independent before the day when he could no longer 
work. He again worked industriously and unremit- 
tingly for several years and then found himself in the 
possession of another and larger fortune— two hundred 
dollars. A friend explained to him the nature of a 
bank, and he invested his money in shares of the Bank 
of Columbia, in his own name. The bank at this time 
was prosperous; Yarrow's necessities were not great, 
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and it is said that his dividends afforded him a com- 
fortable support Although upwards of eighty years 
of age, he is described as walking erect and being active, 
cheerful and good natured. On Christmas his great 
delight was to fire a gun under the windows of the 
families who were his friends, which was intended as 
a signal for his dram. When young he was one of the 
best swinuners ever seen in the Potomac, and even when 
his muscles were stiffened by age he still found pleasure 
in the exercise. He was fond of conversation and often 
related the story of his life, in broken language, as 
follows : 

**01de Massa been tink he got all de work out of a Yaro 
bone. He tell a Yaro, go free Yaro ; you been work nuflf for 
me; go work for you now. Tankee, Massa, Yaro say; sure 
nuflf, Yaro go to work for he now. Yaro work a soon-a-late- 
a-hot-a-cold. Sometime he sweat — sometime he blow a finger. 
He get a fipenny bit — eighteen pennee — gib him to Massa to 
put by — put by a dolla, til come a heap. Oh! i)oor massa 
take sick — die — ^Yaro money gone. Oh, Yaro go to work 
again. Get more dolla — work hard — more dolla. Gib him 
now to young massa, he young, he no die. Oh, young massa 
den broke— den go away. Oh, oh, oh ! Yaro old for true now. 
Must work again — worky, worky, get more dolla. Gib him 
dis time to all de massa — all de massa can't die — can't go 
away. Oh, Yaro dolla breed now — every spring — every fall, 
Yaro get dolla." 

In addition to Yarrow's ownership of stock in the 
Bank of Columbia he was able to further increase his 
worldly substance by the acquisition of real estate. In 
the land records of the District there is recorded a deed 
dated February 8, 1800, from Francis Deakins, executor 
of William Deakins, to Negro Yarrow, by which the 
west half of lot 217 in Beatty and Hawkins' Addition 
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was conveyed to him in fee. The property fronted on 
the south side of Sixth Street, about midway the square 
between Market and Frederick. 

Mr. Balch states in his Beminiscences that Tarrah 
was a Mohanmiedan from Guinea and that an admir- 
able likness of him was x>ainted by Simpson, an accom- 
plished artist and portrait painter of the town. 



RECENT PROGRESS IN HISTORICAL WORK 

By COLYER MERIWETHER, Ph.D. 
(Read before the Society, November 11, 1907.) 

Last year there were listed 720 books of history and 
biography published in this country. In addition to 
these were perhaps over another hundred volumes both 
large and small appearing from the historical organi- 
zations of all kinds. Besides, numerous magazine arti- 
cles, pamphlets and other fugitive productions, poured 
from the press. Nearly all of this enormous develop- 
ment has come within a third of a century after the 
revival of historical interest in our land, largely stimu- 
lated by the action of educational institutions. 

When we consider the nature of the enormous mass 
of printed historical material in existence it naturally 
divides itself into three heads, first, generalizations, or 
popular treatment of history, second, original sources, 
third, what is ordinarily called scientific history, given 
in the chronological order of their development as near 
as possible as the great authors who appeal to what 
might be known as the general reader first came into 
prominence in this field. Beginning with ancient writ- 
ers, notably Herodotus, Thucydides, Livy, we pass 
through a gallery of giants who have wielded the great- 
est influence of all pens that bear upon the past. Al- 
most any person of the least education can check oflf the 
names of Robertson, Hume, Gibbon, Macaulay, Carlyle, 
Bancroft, Rhodes, and others of their class. These 
emphasize the power of form in their utterances and 
speak to the ear of what is latterly called the man of the 
street who hardly ever gets beyond these in his reading. 
15 225 
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They rise to the level of literature while at the same 
time seeking to draw lessons for hmnan guidance from 
the path behind us. 

All of these authors go back to original sources, but 
it is only of comparatively recent period that stress has 
been laid upon the importance of this branch in the way 
of dressing this primary data up in type. Of course 
the ancient nations did very little of this, still less could 
political units do for history during the gloom and dis- 
order of the middle ages. In fact nothing of moment 
has been undertaken in this direction by any govern- 
ments until within the century or half century past. 
Very properly and very logically the most of these en- 
deavors have been limited to this foundation material 
in the shape of official documents and papers gathered, 
from the public archives, set in type as near like the 
original as the exigencies of the art will allow. A few 
years ago through the aid of our diplomatic service a 
very comprehensive summary of the work done by 
many European countries was made by one of our 
leading historical workers to-day. From this we see 
that England, Germany, France, Holland, Switzerland, 
Italy, Spain, Austria, Turkey, Russia, Canada, each 
officially recognize the value of the subject and some- 
times expend sums going up as high as a quarter to 
half a million dollars annually. To this list we may 
add Japan, which has been for several years engaged 
in issuing historical material for that ancient monarchy 
running up to hundreds of volumes of a thousand pages 
each or roughly speaking more than a million printed 
pages. The enormous cost of the records of our Civil 
War still pouring forth from the government press are 
patent to all, reaching the remarkable total of three 
million dollars in round numbers. 

Our states have also entered energetically upon the 
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same task, appropriating very liberally for gathering 
manuscripts, forming libraries and publishing. The 
State of Wisconsin is one of the finest examples, as the 
legislature is very liberal in extending aid. 

Subsidiary to these public agencies are the historical 
societies of which there are roundly two hundred and 
twenty-five, nearly all having been bom within the past 
third of a century. The oldest is the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, beginning in 1791. In the aggre- 
gate it has been estimated by very competent historians 
that they amount in means to three or four million 
dollars, counting plant, collections, and endowments, 
with an annual income from all fountains of half a 
million. It may not be a wild guess that the literary 
output annually is a hundred volumes of four hundred 
octavo pages each. 

There is a steady drift among all of them towards 
absorption or assistance by the commonwealth. The 
most striking instance is the one in Wisconsin deriving 
a public support of over thirty thousand dollars every 
twelve months. Nearly three quarters of our states 
walk the same road though not abreast of this leader. 
The national society though getting no direct assistance 
from the treasury is vastly benefited by connection with 
the building on capitol hill. As a contrast to these 
quasi-public bodies may be mentioned two of entirely 
private character that are splendid examples of what 
can be done in that way. The richest of all is the 
famous Massachusetts Historical Society with an in- 
come of fifty thousand dollars from endowment. In 
striking juxtaposition to this is the Virginia one which 
for years has issued a quarterly of first class excellence 
upon annual fees and sales, aggregating over four thou- 
sand dollars. 

Not all by any means of the two hundred and twenty- 
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five already mentioned publish regularly; some only at 
intervals and many practically not at all. But the most 
progressive and capable among them appear in an 
annual volimae or in a periodical, usually quarterly. 
Owing to postoffice regulations and to the custom out- 
side of history the periodical vehicle is becoming 
popular among these societies rather than the annual. 
In another respect there seems to be a gradual develop- 
ment among them all, they all incline more and more 
markedly to the strict field of original sources. One 
of the leaders it that one in Richmond which scarcely 
deals with anything except public documents preserved 
from colonial days and turned over to them as the cus- 
todian. But as the state administrations begin more 
and more to publish their own archives, there is less 
room for this kind of work. More attention is conse- 
quently paid to such other fundamental material as 
reminiscences, diaries, letters, and first hand studies 
and descriptions by men who are practically a reposi- 
tory in themselves. 

There is the rapid multiplication of the state-aided 
historical agencies. In fact, perhaps half of our com- 
monwealths in some form or other support a historical 
bureau. This assistance is to be observed among the 
oldest and the youngest of these local governments. 
New York devotes considerable funds yearly and a long 
series of large volumes has been the result. Not only 
her neighbors but her sisters beyond the Appalachian 
Mountains, across the Mississippi Valley, and on the 
other side of the Rockies along the Pacific coast are 
indulging the same kind of generosity. Among the 
most active in the way of publishing may be mentioned 
Kansas and Missouri. As has already been said there 
is considerable uniformity in the general aims of these 
public and quasi-public institutions. It is very grati- 
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fying to note that the work of the Columbia Historical 
Society is fully abreast of the general level of all of 
these that have the backing of the people's treasury. A 
review of all of our volumes will show that we are fol- 
lowing the same high-road that they do, that we have 
the recollections of men whose memories reach far 
back into the past, that we have the reproductions 
of early life among us, that we have high class 
biographies, and pictures of dramatic events behind us, 
and stories of historical land-marks— that in a word 
purely through the spontaneous cooperation and labor 
of those interested in the subject we are doing at our 
own expense, work that puts us in the front rank with 
these institutions that have the public purse to draw 
from. In numerous instances, those bureaus began 
just as we did through voluntary combination, gradu- 
ally evolving from that until they became recipients 
of the bounty of the organized population. It was 
fitting, proper, and a necessary step in providing the 
body of citizens with exact knowledge that this should 
be done at their expense. As we have paralleled them 
thus far in our progress why should we not take this 
additional step and get help from the beneficence of 
the government? Certainly there is no other spot 
in this whole land with richer traditions, with more 
interesting associations, with more philosophical or 
picturesque elements behind them. But in all move- 
ments of this sort the man for the post is the most 
important factor. Among those that have been se- 
lected in guiding this institution from the earliest years 
onward there must be someone specially adapted for 
this delicate and important task. 

The third section of the historical sphere is the 
latest cultivated and the most exuberant in its growth, 
unfortunately mis-called scientific history. , 
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Briefly, this means the huge task of attempting to 
teach history by the scientific method which has been 
gradually evolved through the centuries. The essence 
of scientific training is accuracy, first of observation, 
second of statement, third of verification— all of this 
to be done with the personal bias absolutely elimi- 
nated, only the cold intellect to be involved in this 
pursuit. It seems a mere truism that we should shut 
out our feelings when it comes to investigating such 
a prosaic thing as a collection of stone, but it has 
been a desperate struggle on the part of investigators 
into nature to winnow from their minds all traces of 
emotion. The scientist at the start was far more 
priest than philosopher or experimentalist. As the 
range of his vision widened and the depth of his in- 
sight increased he reacted from this humanistic atmos- 
phere to the other extreme in which he tried to rep- 
resent himself as purely a mental machine for seeing, 
classifying, and tabulating. The magnificent results 
of this coldly critical attitude were almost boundless 
and it was an unconquerable consequence that the 
other departments of learning should be touched and 
vivified. For a time the historian shrank from this 
new method, so different from his own. Here on the 
one hand is the man dealing with a lifeless, inert mass 
of material. On the other hand is the sane person 
considering the conduct of other beings just like him- 
self. In the two cases the subject that does the think- 
ing is the same but the objects on which they think 
are eternally and inherently different in every mole- 
cule. The historian cannot experiment, or segregate 
any portion so that he can observe more minutely the 
remainder, but there is one thing fixed, the record. A 
document, a letter, a diary, a coin, a relic of any kind, 
is an evidence of a fact, it may not be a true representa- 
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tion in all cases but generally it comes nearer than 
anything else a man is capable of. Hence, the his- 
torian attached himself to the original source as tiie 
foundation stone for this new faith. Secondly, as a 
corollary, comes exactness of statement either as an 
abstract or as a quotation, with unfailing recognition 
of the authority that he is using. So far he can claim 
to be as impartial as any man with balance or crucible 
or glass. But when he essays the third stage, that 
of interpretation, then the diflSculty arises of reduc- 
ing himself to an automaton with brain. He has 
sought to avoid this obstacle by either exhibiting the 
other sides of any disputed question, and they are 
myriad in history, or by fairly recognizing another 
standpoint. 

Armed with the triune conceptions, of going to the 
original sources, of accurately citing and acknowledg- 
ing his authority, and of subordinating self, as far as 
possible, letting the facts tell their own story, success 
was instantaneous and students were -soon gathering. 
A paradise was opened for industrious mediocrity. 
There is no other branch of knowledge in which the 
plodder can so unerringly and unmistakably turn out 
work that ranks him alone with the average of his- 
fellows. Anyone with fingers to grasp a pen, with 
eyes to see the letters of the alphabet, with the usual 
modicum of brains, and with claws for scratching in 
the mold of the past, and with a nose for rooting in 
the accumulations of the centuries can become a scien- 
tific historian of the first rank. Neither special gifts 
nor unusual powers are necessary nor do exceptional 
talents avail for putting him in the van so long as he 
confines himself within the limits of his training. 
Steady toiling, ceaseless digging and scratching, pain- 
ful raking, careful and systematical piling up the few 
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crumbs that he comes across, this is the chosen road 
that will lead to the goal as that term is understood 
by the school. He can retire to the dusky dells of the 
past and busy himself in the catacomb of the genera- 
tions that have gone before, picking and labeling, far 
removed from the turmoil and strife of life around 
him, undistracted by the confusion of interests about 
him, unharrassed by doubts as to the right side to 
range himself upon in the questions of to-day, a 
medieval monk withdrawing into a cave in the dis- 
tant forest far from his fellows. 

Theses and monographs soon began to come from the 
press in torrential currents, rising higher and higher 
as the years go on. It would be tiresome to count 
up the number of pages poured forth yearly, and 
utterly useless except as a statistical trick, but a fair 
judgment would put it up into the thousands annually. 

It is legitimate for any person to ask the value of 
all this travail, especially one who has burrowed in 
the field himself. As to form it can be disposed of in 
a few words. The one distinguishing and inevitable 
mark of scientific history thus far is dullness, deep, 
dense, supreme, unrelieved by glimpse of nature or 
spark of life. As to its essence it may be said in the 
first place that the scientific school has vastly over- 
estimated its importance. Generally they look with a 
kind of pity upon Gibbon, Macaulay and Bancroft as 
not having had the advantages of scientific history. 
Their attitude is pretty well represented by the story 
of how a professor of history in one of our large uni- 
versities disposed of poor Gibbon with a snort of con- 
tempt when someone brought up the Roman historian 
in conversation. ''Oh," said the scientist, ''poor 
Gibbon! I always feel sorry for him he did not know 
how to use his sources." But when we get a little 
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perspective on their own path so far from at all com- 
peting with Gibbon, with a few exceptions not a single 
product from the school in the last third of a century 
has made a ripple among intelligent people of more 
than a few inches in diameter. Only two or three pens 
out of the several hundreds of these advanced students 
of history can touch and interest the general reader. 
Some have ground out large volumes with almost no 
readers and of the scores of monographs we cannot 
be sure that more than two people ever read one of 
them, the proofreader and the author himself. It 
reminds one of the strenuosity of boys who go out 
into the woods and select a tall tree and hew away 
at it until it comes crashing down to the earth. As 
it topples with a mighty roar, they raise shouts of 
triumph and then wend their way homewards leaving 
the birds to recover from their fright and the solemn 
stillness to brood over the green masses again, nothing 
having been accomplished except the glory of felling 
the forest monarch and the exhilaration of hearing 
a loud noise. 

In the second place the school is confused and aim- 
less as a body, not knowing exactly ''where they are 
at,'' still less where they want to go, and least of all 
being sure how to get there. There is a boundless 
sea around and each has been putting out in his little 
coracle, very often only turning round and round, but 
battling all the time, with no point ahead visible, 
and in many cases the fog shutting off the shore from 
which he embarked. One has but to glance over the 
list of titles for dissertations in our prominent centers 
to see how widely different are the conceptions of what 
should constitute a thesis for the doctorate. From a 
study of Benedict Arnold's character up to the dis- 
puted election of 1876, from the history of the town 
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hall up to the limitations upon the president's pre- 
rogatives, from a groping after the sources that a 
popular novelist uses for a piece of historical fiction 
up to the study of our colonial finances— these are 
some of the mild extremes to be seen. Some are as 
far from scientific conception as theosophic poetry, 
some are almost as rigid as a demonstration in Euclid. 
Some require delving for several years among musty 
records, deciphering of cramped handwriting even 
with the aid of the microscope, the marshaling of an 
infinity of facts collated from a thousand repositories, 
others are mere rehashes and condensations of one or 
two volumes. One of our leading universities stamped 
as original contribution to knowledge a biography 
boiled down from a thousand pages to three hundred, 
similar to a compression of the life of Buchanan, say, 
into a fraction of its present length. 

But what else is to be expected when so many of the 
instructors are so uncertain! Occasionally one of them 
in a formal paper lets fly shafts of satire at the general 
run of theses, but when asked for specific illustrations, 
he allows himself to go no further than the safe oracu- 
lar deliverance that some of them are not as good as 
they might be, but are better than others, and others 
are not as good as some. In fact the whole school seems 
a lot of students, all tremendously active in a fog 
bank, each nervously spading and shoveling in a little 
circle, anxiously peering about as he goes round and 
round, looking like so many dim ghosts faintly out- 
lined in the gray vagueness. 

This uncertainty extends into the class room. In 
some of our best institutions the methods of instruction 
vary as widely even for the freshman class as the ex- 
amples of topics just given. At meetings of the na- 
tional Historical Association of late years there are 
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confessional conferences in which professors from dif- 
ferent institutions frankly state the plans that they 
had adopted. These range from the study of the 
textbook to the making of a technical bibliography, 
the latter seeming monstrous to thrust down the 
throats of raw first year men. Not only do they dis- 
agree in method but they are wide apart in the fields 
covered. Some take ancient history, some medieval, 
some English, and even some American, as the first 
pasture for the beginners. But nearly all unite on 
one conception, an unconscious one we can charitably 
believe, that the real true purpose of the school course 
in history is to make a scientific historian out of every 
student, even the girls!! Heaven save us!! 

Thirdly, their sense of proportion and selection 
seems atrophied. They are so serious to gather up all 
of the crumbs and fragments that they overlook the 
main dish. A fact is a fact to them and the greater 
quantity of them they can rake in the larger the vol- 
ume and the nearer approach to truth they think. But 
life is not on a level. Events and deeds are not 
coordinative but subordinative and cumulative. Men 
proceed in a succession of heights and hollows, and to 
reproduce existence there must be summits and as- 
cents and descents in the groupings of data. A mil- 
lion bald statements are no more truth than a jumble 
of figure blocks is arithmetic. It is impossible to get 
all the facts and even if possible they would no more 
revive by-gone days than the skillful stringing to- 
gether of bones into a skeleton makes a human being. 

But there is a bright side in contrast with this dark- 
ness. 

First, the scientific school gives good mental disci- 
pline. It is almost the clear training that the lawyer 
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gets, in fact the preparation for the two departments 
is almost the same. The practitioner has to deal with 
evidence to-day, the historian with evidence yesterday. 
In consequence he learns to reject all hearsay testimony 
and to rely upon known contemporary authorities 
which he has to cross-examine, to weigh, to compare 
and finally to analyze. 

In the second place the school teaches accuracy of 
statement which necessarily demands the most un- 
wearied search after every scrap of proof that could 
throw light upon the topic. 

In the third place all of this training is preparation, 
for something higher. This is one of the deplorable 
limitations of the scientific school that it stops with 
this preUminary forging of the implement and does 
not proceed to put it to service, but the great historians 
would have been much improved by something of this 
intellectual discipline. 

Some of the French and German defenders of the 
school have urged that the chief value of the whole 
course is the gathering and shaping of raw material 
for the use of the master of style. John Fiske has 
frankly acknowledged his obligation to the granaries of 
monographs, and Wilson shows his consultation of 
them in his brilliant history of the United States but 
these eagles of rhetoric gathered only bits here and 
there from them. It seems a sad waste of muscle and 
nerve to grind out thousands of pages of which only 
a few paragraphs will ever be transmitted to the great 
bulk that all historians must bear in mind. 

Nevertheless there may be a future yet for this 
school. The foundations certainly have been laid for 
developing men of character who ought to be able to 
wield some influence in their localities if they continue 
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to grow but not unless they do. With their regard for 
the cold facts as the sub-stratum, with their anxiety 
for correctness of representation, with their habits of 
research, they are fitted to rear on these which are 
the mere mud-sills a structure that ought to be some- 
thing of an inspiration and a help to their fellowmen. 
So far however, there are no signs of this flowering. 
A few years ago, within a stone's throw of this hall, 
at the annual meeting of the American Historical As- 
sociation, the president, one of our most vigorous 
historians, boldly called upon his brethren to throw 
off the garments of timorous conservatism and try to 
come into the current of daily life and to enter into the 
field of politics. He specifically advised that the As- 
sociation at least every presidential year hold a meet- 
ing early in the campaign to discuss the national issues 
and candidates from the standpoint of the historian. 
He might just as well have invited the gentle inmates 
of an old Ladies' Home to go out and ride bucking 
bronchos. 

Incidentally, we can mention those two departments 
so nearly allied to history, bibliography and genealogy. 
The first is so liable to be overdone that it can easily 
become the most useless rubbish heap in all the uni- 
verse. The last is a drag-net enveloping those who 
care for nothing more than to spend their moments 
in trying to finger back the spider filaments of their 
pedigrees, painfully, anxiously frantically spending 
hours, days, months, and years in trying to bridge over 
some gap. We all know them, the men with the inward 
fire of devotion to their t^sk and the women even 
bursting into tears if they cannot find a hook some 
hundred years back to attach themselves to. We in 
Washington know the exuberance of these family tree 
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climbers as annually our ears are rent with the chatter, 
the shrieks and screams— but I forbear from motives 
of safety and prudence. 

But underlying deep down in tiie intellectual field, 
below all these shadows and groupings, the popularizer, 
the original record, the monograph, is the legitimate 
query what is it all worth! When we neatly pile up 
the thousand volumes of last year and over and around 
these place the twenty-odd thousand of the preceding 
thirty-two years, all in a beautiful pyramid and walk 
around it and view it from varying angles the interro- 
gation arises whether it is one of Thomas Carlyle's 
monumental dust heaps to lie there neglected, molder- 
ing into an impalpable powder finally to disappear in 
the fathomless past. 

Eight at the threshold we are met with a favorite 
dispute among philosophers and historians of to-day, 
namely, is history a science! Names can be marshaled 
on both sides, including him who is now at the apex of 
American history-writing, James F. Bhodes, who de- 
clares that the avocation which he has followed for 
from twelve to fifteen years is not to be classed with 
the valuable sciences such as physics and chemistry. 
On the other hand, when we see the sturdiness and the 
systematizing habits of Samuel Rawson Gardiner, who 
did such great work in the Cromwellian era, we are a 
little slow about condemning it. The supremest test 
of science is the power of prediction but not all 
branches have that gift. But all the sciences deal with 
nature, inert matter, the results of certain environ- 
ment over which man has absolutely no control. The 
humanistic branches on the other hand study and dis- 
sect human nature, and while in the bulk men have 
been affected by the elements above, around, and be- 
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neath them, we have to allow for the individual in- 
fluence working within the natural limits. Hence in 
no strict sense of the word science can history be so de- 
scribed. There is no science of the living and there 
can be none of the dead. The word is a very convenient 
one for connoting comprehensive effort at arranging 
a vast number of facts and stringing them upon a few 
cords of cause or continuity and results. 

Of course in these mountains of typographical dross 
and trash there are pockets of solid ore and nuggets 
of gold. In this regiment or so of workers there are 
a few who can select a topic of worth and can treat 
it both scientifically and entertainingly, making a real 
contribution to knowledge that at the same time at- 
tracts the reader. Such as these gather facts, method- 
ize tangled statements, reconcile contradictions, state 
results and reach conclusions that must be of undoubted 
helpfulness not only to the great generalizer when he 
is seeking for material but also for any man of intelli- 
gence who may read these productions. They are to 
be found in every historical association and as much 
so in ours as anywhere. We have in our previous 
volumes such investigations into the first years of our 
institution as newspapers, theatres, churches, banks, 
libraries, hotels, and government. In our last we have 
an especially fine example detailing the very first 
traces of local government in the District of Columbia, 
Allied to that is an important series of biographies 
on the mayors of Washington. 

But whether we take one horn or the other of this 
dilemma the value of intellectual toil at bottom rests 
upon the amount it may contribute to the comfort and 
happiness and development of mankind. History can 
warn against the repetition of mistakes and the swal- 
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lowing of exploded errors. It perhaps has saved us 
from recanonizing rejected heresies. At least plat- 
form, speech and editorial are debtors to the past on 
both sides of every political issue among ns for argu- 
ments and illustrations. These myriads of appeals to 
the voter must have some weight in his decision, and 
if so, history is worth all the herculean labor put on 
it, as it is the man of the mass that is the final decider 
of our course. History should also allay feeling and 
smooth animosities and it is stoutly claimed that the 
subsidence of the passions of our civil war is due to 
study of the past. Not all the prejudice by any means 
has disappeared and sometimes it is fiercer and more 
imperishable among the historians than anyone else— 
the teachers and writers in each section. It might 
fail however in all these respects and still be of the 
greatest benefit, if it helps to well-balanced lives, pre- 
paring men to take what fate may bring upon them. 
And is not just this the real kernel of historical study, 
that it gives culture which is another name for broad 
sympathetic character? Is not history more allied to 
literature than to science, though it is that rare sub- 
ject that stands in between the two! Does it not 
elfevate the outlook and extend the horizon, teaching 
that many things which aflBict to-day or astonish men 
are as old almost as tlie race? This very knowledge 
should give courage for meeting new diflSculties, should 
strengthen the judgment for new problems, should 
fortify under disaster, and should temper exaltation in 
the hour of victory. 

In this work of forming character, of broadening and 
deepening convictions, all forms of historical activity 
take part. The most profound one, of course, is the 
source on which all comments and conclusions must be 
based. It is perhaps for this reason that the govern- 
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ments devote their strength to this line more than to 
any other and that historical societies are all tending in 
the same direction. Allied to this, what might be called 
tiie mud-sills on these granite foundations, should rest 
those laborious productions of scientific history, but 
whether they do contribute much towards the growth 
of the fabric above is open to question. But at any 
rate those delvers are only mere miners in banks of 
clay, makers of rough, unlovely bricks utterly useless 
in themselves and unserviceable except when placed by 
the hand of the architect in the walls above. It may 
be only a hodful taken for this beneficent purpose but 
it is a consolation to have contributed even that atom 
to the general purpose. However, in any case, the 
transcribers and producers of the primary data and tiie 
editors that give the transcript proper setting and the 
monographer who goes through scores of these garner- 
ing what he thinks the few grains of wheat, all of these 
insignificant and unheralded workers, while doing some- 
thing for the mass of their fellows do infinitely more 
for themselves if they perform these humble tasks in 
the right spirit. They will get a certain amount of 
culture, they will widen their range of vision and they 
will acquire an appreciativeness that will make them 
more fitted to influence their fellows. But all of these 
can expect slim recognition and still scantier compen- 
sation, conmionly none at all. Publishers in fact will 
hardly touch history without a guarantee of the cost 
for issuing it. The prince of American historians 
humorously remarked that he had been working at a 
rate of five cents a day for ten or fifteen years. 

It is to his comrades, about half a dozen now living 
in this country, and to their predecessors and their suc- 
cessors that all of the artisans in the under world of 
history must look for the final fruiting of their en- 
16 
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deavors. It is tiie subtle skill inhering in style that 
reaches the heart of the average man. Beyond rhet- 
orical periods he never gets and it is he in this land 
that decides our policies and shapes our destinies 
through his choice of our captains. So far from the 
new school of historical writers shoving aside these 
men of comment and expression, they are stronger, 
more useful, more indispensable than ever and it is this 
small class that comes out of this third of a century of 
enlargement and of growth more triumphantly than 
ever. 



HISTORIC WASHINGTON HOMES.* 

By MR. HAL H. SMITH. 
(Read before the Society, December 10, 1907.) 

Washington is not only a city of historic homes, but 
of many of them. Literally, hundreds of these in- 
teresting dwellings have been intimately associated 
with famous men and women of American history. 

They are to be found along almost every street and 
avenue of the national capital. Their story is quite 
inseparable from the lives of notables in the fascinat- 
ing procession that has passed through the portals of 
Washington during the interval of scarcely more than 
the century which has elapsed since the seat of govern- 
ment was transferred in 1800 from the City of 
Brotherly Love to the banks of the Potomac, and, these 
wonderfully interesting figures in the march of events 
have included presidents, statesmen, diplomats, mili- 
tary leaders and fine ladies and gentlemen of the old 
school. 

Behind the walls of many of these stately, old struc- 
tures innumerable problems of statecraft have been 
solved, final compromises have been reached, measures 
of administration and legislation conceived, treaties 
signed and even conspiracies hatched. These tempo- 
rary abodes, the caravansera of man in the making of 
a great modem nation, have had their brilliant levees 

^This very intereBting paper, at the request of the Committee on 
Communications, was prepared and read before the Society by 
Mr. Smith on short notice, and the facts were obtained by him from 
papers and manuscript in his possession as well as from numerous 
volumes relating to the City of Washington, which he consulted. — 
Committee on Publication, 
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and social functions^ their entrancing romances and 
striking sorrows, their courtships, weddings of pomp 
or simplicity, and the many impressive moments mark- 
ing the spiritual exit of dying statesmen. The occu- 
pants of these houses have, in fact, played their roles 
in some of the finest comedies as well as in a number 
of the most sorrowful tragedies of American national 
life. 

So very numerous are these historic structures and 
such is their interest, that, it is perhaps difficult to 
ascertain where one should begin or end an account of 
them. All are interesting. None are more so than 
the group of dwellings facing Lafayette Square. Be- 
ginning with the White House and circling that entire 
rectangle of green is a series of mansions probably 
more historic than any other single group in the entire 
country. It was in domiciles on this square that Sum- 
ner died, that ** Dolly" Madison **held court" and that 
brave Commodore Stephen Decatur lived, up to the 
fatal morning that took him out to the old duelling 
grounds at Bladensburg for the final ''affair of the 
code ' ' with Commodore James Barron. 

Diagonally across the street from the White House 
stands a red-brick structure which was for many years 
the home of Senator Charles Sumner. It is at the 
northwest comer of Vermont Avenue and H Street. 
Senator Pomeroy lived next door. Cleveland went 
from a suite of rooms in the Pomeroy House to his 
first inauguration. The Sumner House has, during 
recent months, been occupied by the Metropolitan Club 
while that organization has been having its new club- 
house erected. Walter Q. Gresham, former Secretary 
of State, and Postmaster General Henry C. Payne died 
in the Sumner House. 

Immediately west of the house in which Sumner died 
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and adjoining St. Jdin's Church, on the east, is the 
great double house, the walls of which are veneered 
with stucco, painted with remarkably close resemblance 
to brown-stone. The house was built by Matthew St. 
Clair Clarke, who was from 1822 to 1834 the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives. When Lord Alexander 
Baring Ashburton was sent to the United States in 
1842 by Sir Robert Peel to take up the unsettled con- 
dition of the Northeastern Boundary question, it was 
this house which became his residence. Much of the 
negotiation between the representatives of the two 
governments, which led to the final agreement between 
them, was conducted there and it may be that the treaty 
itself was signed there. The treaty fixed the north- 
eastern boundary between the United States and the 
British dominions in that portion of the North Amer- 
ican continent. 

Daniel Webster was then Secretary of State, and, as 
a token of the pleasant relations between the two states- 
men, Webster named one of his sons for Lord Ash- 
burton. For his part in the treaty achievement Lord 
Ashburton was accorded, in both Houses of Parliament, 
a complimentary vote of thanks, and an earldom was 
offered him, which he, however, declined. The Ash- 
burton House was occupied by John Nelson of Mary- 
land who became President Tyler's Attorney-General 
in 1843. This dignified, square-shaped structure once 
sheltered the British Legation, while Lord Dalling, 
better known as Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, was envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to the 
United States, and, in its beautiful garden, his not 
less famous nephew and secretary, Edward Robert 
Bulwer Lytton, better known as **Owen Meredith,^' 
later the Earl of Lytton, is reputed to have written his 
celebrated poem of **Lucile.'' 
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A famous neighboring land-mark is St. John's 
Church at the northeast comer of 16th and H Streets, 
which in one respect is like its not less famous com- 
panion, the New York Avenue Presbyterian Church 
which has become known as the ** Church of the Presi- 
dents." St. John's was built in the early part of the 
second decade of the nineteenth century with the 
earnest encouragement of President Madison and was 
long known as the *' Court Church." Some of the 
Presidents worshipped there. Others were only at- 
tendants, but from Madison to Buchanan, practically 
all of the Presidents visited St. John's. The historic 
claims of the New York Avenue congregation are older, 
since it was established in 1803 and has had among its 
worshippers from the White House John Quincy 
Adams, Andrew Jackson, William Henry Harrison, 
Franklin Pierce, James Buchanan, Abraham Lincoln, 
Andrew Johnson, and, before his Presidency, Benjamin 
Harrison. 

But, the part of Washington's religious edifices in 
the making of the nation would make another interest- 
ing chronicle. The mansion, more modem than most 
of its neighbors, at the northwest comer of 16th and 
H Streets, opposite St. John's Church, was the home 
of the late Secretary of State John Hay, and adjoining 
it on the north side of H Street is the home of Henry 
Adams, historian, grandson of John Quincy Adams and 
son of the first Charles Francis Adams whom he accom- 
panied as private secretary' when the latter was Ameri- 
can ^linister to England in the sixties. 

In the next house, at 1607 H Street, northwest, now 
used as a young ladies' seminar}', lived John Slidell, 
when he was a meml)er of the Senate, which he entered 
in 1853, leaving in 1861 to support the cause of the 
Confederacy. In the fall of that year he was sent to 
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France as a Commissioner from the Southern States 
but was destined to be captured by a United States 
cruiser under command of Captain John Wilkes. In 
the same year that Slidell gave up this mansion it was 
taken over as the home of Gideon Welles, a Connecticut 
editor who came to Washington to serve as a bureau 
chief in the Navy Department but was soon called by 
President Lincoln into his Cabinet as Secretary of the 
Navy. Welles served in the Cabinet until 1869 and 
while so occupied he lived in the Slidell mansion. It 
was later occupied by two Secretaries of War— Daniel 
S. Lamont in the nineties and Russell A. Alger during 
the Spanish- American War. 

Immediately adjoining Slidell House on the west is 
the famous Corcoran House about which a volume 
might be written. It was built by the father of former 
Governor Swann of Maryland and is surrounded almost 
by a spacious garden in which there are trees which 
blossom so fragrantly every spring as to scent the 
entire neighborhood. During the height of his fame 
friends of Daniel Webster presented this mansion to 
him. He resided there while serving as Secretary of 
State under Harrison and Tyler just before the opening 
of the Mexican War. When he left the '* Tippecanoe 
Cabinet" Webster decided he could no longer support 
such an expensive establishment. It was then bought 
by the late W. W. Corcoran, the banker-philanthropist 
foimder of the Corcoran Gallery, and has since then 
been known as Corcoran House. Because of Mr. Cor- 
coran 's strong Southern sympathies, the Federal Gov- 
ernment nearly confiscated the mansion. The great 
banker anticipated this, however, by leasing the dwell- 
ing to the French Minister, the Marquis de Montholon, 
in 1865, near the end of the Civil War. Thus this 
structure held French State secrets during the Civil 
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War just as it had sheltered those of the British Liega- 
tion in the regime of Minister Richard Pakenham dur- 
ing the Mexican War. 

While Corcoran House was in use by the French 
Legation, it witnessed numerous magnificent social 
events and the dispensation of gorgeous hospitality. 
One of its crowning entertainments of this character 
was a brilliant ball given by order of Louis Napoleon 
while General Grant was stationed in Washington, 
toward the end of the war, as commander-in-chief of 
the Federal Army, and a French warship which had 
been lying at Annapolis was ordered here so that its 
oflScers might show honor to the general. 

At this ball the Marquis de Montholon was fairly 
resplendent in an elaborate Parisian court-dress em- 
broidered with jeweled fleur-de-lis. Sir Frederick W. 
A. Bruce, the British Minister, led the cotillion and the 
occasion was marked by the presence of two brides- 
Mrs. Kate Chase Sprague, daughter of Salmon P. 
Chase, and Mrs. General Williams, daughter of Madi- 
son Cutts, Sr., and widow of Stephen A. Douglas. 
After the war ended, Mr. Corcoran returned to the 
house and remained there until his death in February, 
1888. The place was subsequently occupied by 
Senator Calvin S. Brice of Ohio during the nineties 
and he is said to have paid $5,000 to the late Anton 
Seidl for one splendid evening of music in the great 
ball room of the house. 

On the other side of Connecticut Avenue, at the 
northwest comer of its intersection with H Street, is 
the house which was for years the residence of Rear 
Admiral William B. Shubrick, a distinguished oflficer of 
the American Navy who had served with distinction as 
a lieutenant on board the ** Constitution" in one of its 
famous sea actions. He came here in 1860 to head the 
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Light House Board, and after ten years' service in that 
capacity, died in the Shnbrick House in May, 1874. 
The two old-fashioned and stately houses on the north 
side of H Street, immediately west of Shnbrick House, 
were the homes, respectively, of Judge Bancroft Davis, 
diplomat, and George Bancroft, historian, the latter 
having resided for years and having finally died at what 
is now numbered 1623 H Street. 

Diagonally opposite is the old Decatur House, at the 
southwest comer of Jackson Place and H Street, now 
designated as 28 Jackson Place. It was built by Com- 
modore Stephen Decatur, a great naval hero, out of 
prize money received by him from gallant captures of 
British vessels during the War of 1812, and was the 
first private dwelling erected on Lafayette Square after 
that section had fallen imder the torch of the British 
troops who burned the White House in August, 1814. 
After Decatur's exploits made him famous, he was 
designated as a Navy Commissioner in 1814, and, took 
up his residence on Kalorama Heights, in the fine old 
mansion of ''Kalorama'' which was built by Joel 
Barlow. Decatur's wife was the beautiful Miss 
Wheeler of Virginia, whose hand had been sought by 
Jerome Bonaparte before that royal exile had met Miss 
Elizabeth Patterson of Baltimore. There was a 
gathering, in March 1820, in the Decatur House when 
David Porter of the Navy, afterwards Admiral, asked 
Decatur about that ** little party" of next week. It is 
needless to say Porter referred to the ''duel" of Mardi 
22, 1820. 

Early that morning Commodore Decatur slipped 
quietly out of his house, went across the square to 
Beale's Tavern, breakfasted with his seconds, and 
hurried off to Bladensburg. There followed the duel 
with Commodore James Barron, whose restoration into 
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the Navy had been vigorously opposed by Decatur. 
At the first flash from the duelling irons both Decatur 
and Barron fell. The former was fatally, the latter 
only severely, wounded. Decatur was brought to this 
Lafayette Square house, and soon died there. His 
remains were taken from the house on *'the Square" 
to ^^Kalorama" (then really a coimtry mansion, 
although its site is now well within the limits of the 
growing modem capital) to be deposited in Joel Bar- 
low's big vault. Decatur's remains rested there until 
they were removed to Philadelphia in 1846. His 
funeral from the Decatur House on Lafayette Square 
was attended by all of the public functionaries in Wash- 
ington, both American and foreign, with Commodores 
Tingey, Rodgers, Macdonough and Porter, and Captain 
Chauncey— for whom the Navy has named five of its 
most modem torpedo boats— officiating as pall-bearers. 
Later in its career Decatur House was occupied by 
Baron de Tuyll, who came to this country in 1823, and 
in that year leased the mansion from Mrs. Decator 
who did not care to live there after tiie tragedy of the 
duel. It was likewise tenanted by Henry Clay when he 
was Secretary of State in the Cabinet of John Quincy 
Adams, between 1825 and 1829, and when Clay relin- 
quished it the mansion was procured by his successor, 
Martin Van Buren, who entered the Cabinet of Jackson 
in 1829, but resigned in 1831 to become Minister to 
England. It was next occupied by Edward Livingston, 
of Louisiana, as Secretary of State from 1831 to 1833, 
who was one of three distinguished brothers, another 
of whom was the Chancellor Livingston of New York 
who administered the oath of oflRce to George Wash- 
ington. Thus three successive Secretaries of State 
lived in the old Decatur House, one right after the 
other, for nearly eight years of the most troublesome 
days of the Jackson-Adams period. 
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Decatur House was likewise occupied by a famous 
senator of the thirties— George M. Dallas of Philadel- 
phia—who in the forties became Vice-President of the 
United States. Judah P. Benjamin, who afterwards 
became Secretary of State under the Confederacy, lived 
in the Decatur House while he was in the Senate in the 
fifties and besides these notable tenants the structure 
has housed the British Legation under Sir Charles 
Vaughan who came here in 1825, after Baron de Tuyll 
gave up the residence. In more recent years General 
Edward Fitzgerald Beale was the occupant and owner 
of the house. 

Immediately soutii of Decatur House stands that of 
William L. Scott which was used as the ** Temporary 
White House" during the anthracite coal strike of 
1902, and, four doors south of it, at 14 Jackson Place, 
is the Schuyler Colfax or Sickles mansion. Originally 
built by Dr. Ewell, a naval surgeon, it has been the 
home of three Secretaries of the Navy— Smith Thomp- 
son, Samuel L. Southard and Levi Woodbury, also of 
Senator Rives of Virginia, Schuyler Colfax and Gen. 
Daniel E. Sickles, when the latter was a member of 
the House from New York during the fifties. It has 
been variously called either the Sickles or the Colfax 
House. 

Around the comer, on the north side of Pennsylvania 
Avenue— between the building at the comer now used 
by the Bureau of American Republics and the one on 
the other comer of Seventeenth occupied by the United 
States Court of Claims— are two grand old mansions 
facing the War Department. They are the Blair house 
at 1651 Pennsylvania Avenue, and its immediate neigh- 
bor, the Lee Mansion at 1653 Pennsylvania Avenue. 
The latter was the residence of the late Rear Admiral 
Lee ; the former the abode of Francis P. Blair and of 
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Montgomery Blair. This Blair house was built early 
in the nineteenth century by Surgeon Gteneral Joseph 
Lovell. After his death it was sold to Francis P. Blair, 
Sr., editor of The Globe, the oflScial organ of the Jack- 
son Administration. The Blair house, accordingly, 
became a favorite rendezvous for Benton, Van Buren, 
Levi Woodbury, Silas Wright and other political 
leaders of that day. The house was once leased by 
George Bancroft, the historian, while he was Secretary 
of the Navy under President Polk. It was while Ban- 
croft was living there that he gave the order as Acting 
Secretary of War for General Zachary Taylor to cross 
the Rio Grande River and invade the territory of 
Mexico. Not until after his return from service in 
Europe as American Minister to England, and to 
Prussia, did Mr. Bancroft reside, around the comer, in 
the now famous H-street house. 

The Blair mansion was next occupied by John Y. 
Mason of Vir^nia as Secretary of the Navy under 
President Tyler, and then by Senator Thomas Ewing 
of Ohio, who adopted William Tecumseh Sherman in 
1829 and secured for him his cadetship at West Point. 
During the tenancy of Senator Ewing the Blair house 
was, in 1850, the scene of the wedding of Sherman to 
Miss Ellen Ewing, the daughter of that promising 
young officer's patron. Senator Ewing. The ceremony 
was performed in the spacious drawing room of the 
residence in the presence of President Fillmore and 
Cabinet, Daniel Webster and Henry Clay, among 
others. 

The Blair house was inherited by Lincoln's Post- 
master General, the late Montgomery Blair from the 
latter 's father, the late Francis P. Blair, and Mont- 
gomery Blair lived there during the Civil War. Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee visited both the Blair and the Lee 
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houses before the outbreak of the Civil War and it was 
in one of these two mansions that he is understood to 
have learned of President Lincoln's wish that he, Lee, 
should accept command of the United States army at 
the beginning of the war, an offer that was subsequently 
declined when Lee threw up his federal commission and 
cast in his lot with the cause of the Confederacy. 

Fronting Lafayette Square from the east are the 
'* Dolly" Madison house, now sheltering the Cosmos 
Club and south of it is the old Tayloe mansion. The 
Madison house at the southeast comer of the juncture 
of Vermont Avenue with H Street was erected by 
Richard Cutts shortly after his brother-in-law, James 
Madison of Virginia, had come to Washington in 1801 
to serve President Jefferson as Secretary of State. 
Madison lived in that house from about the time of its 
completion, while he was Secretary of State, until he 
was elected to the Presidency in 1808. After taking 
the oath of oflRce in the House of Representatives in 
March, 1809, Madison returned to this house and was 
there waited upon by a large concourse of friends in- 
cluding his former Virginia neighbor, Jefferson, the 
retiring President. 

Twenty years afterwards— following the death of 
her husband in June, 1836, at ^^Montpelier" in Vir- 
ginia—Mrs. Madison returned to the Lafayette Square 
house and there, for more than a decade, she dispensed 
hospitality as one of tiie leaders of Washington society 
until her death in 1849. It was then always part of 
the New Year's Day etiquette in Washington for social 
and oflficial leaders of Washington to call first upon 
the President at the White House and then to stroll 
across the square to pay one's respects to ''Dolly" 
Madison. 

After the death of Mrs. Madison the house was sold 
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to Captain John Wilkes. By a strange coincidence he 
was afterwards called upon to take his neighbor Slidell 
off the British steamer ''Trent" on the high seas when 
the latter was bound for Europe as diplomatic com- 
missioner for the Confederacy, and this incident, in 
which these two prominent former residents of this 
same neighborhood of the White House figured, nearly 
caused war with Great Britain. During the Civil War 
the ''Dolly'' Madison house was used as the head- 
quarters of General McClellan and his staff which at 
that time included the Prince de Joinville and the 
latter 's nephews, the Duke de Chatres and the Count 
de Paris. 

After that the house was used for oflfice purposes by 
the French Claims Commission and it ultimately passed 
into the possession of that famous scientific organiza- 
tion, the Cosmos Club. It is one of the very few his- 
toric houses in Washington that is marked with a tablet. 
It is a singular fact that so few of these hundreds of 
history-making houses have neither tablets nor inscrip- 
tions to mark them and this is a work that should 
engage the serious attention and elicit the hearty sup- 
port of all public-spirited citizens of the nation's 
capital. There is a plain stone tablet marking a house 
on M Street, in Georgetown, connected with incidents 
in the life of George Washington. 

Probably the only other tablet of this character 
marking the site of any of the hundreds of other noted 
houses in Washington is the bronze plate upon the wall 
of the Belasco Theater, on the East side of Madison 
Place, near Pennsylvania Avenue. That tablet bears 
this brief inscription: 

**0n this site Commodore John Rodgers built an elegant 
house in 1831. In it on April 14, 1865, an attempt was made 
to assassinate William H. Seward, Secretary of State, by one 
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of the conspirators who murdered Abraham Lincoln the same 
night. The Hon. James G. Blaine afterward bought the 
house and died here." 

John Rodgers did not reside long in the house which 
stood where one now finds the tiieater. The Rodgers 
mansion contained more than two dozen large rooms 
and required large means for its proper maintenance. 
Rodgers accordingly relinquished the house and it be- 
came a fashionable boarding-house. Among its guests 
at that time were John C. Calhoun, while serving as 
Jackson's Secretary of War, and Henry Clay part of 
the time that he was Secretary of State for Adams. 
From a boading-house the Rodgers mansion was trans- 
formed into the celebrated Washington Club. Daniel 
E. Sickles and Philip Barton Key were each members 
of the club which was a rendezvous for statesmen, 
literatti, and the Beau Brummels of ante-bellum Wash- 
ington society. Sickles and Key belonged to this club 
when the tragedy, which has always associated their 
names, occurred on February 27, 1859, about 100 feet 
south of the club door. 

At the beginning of the Civil War, William H. 
Seward took over the Rodgers mansion which had 
ceased to be used for club purposes, and, on the fateful 
evening of April 14, 1865, when Lincoln was shot at 
Ford's old theater, Lewis Payne Powell, a Confederate 
soldier from Florida, visited this house while Seward 
was lying ill, secured admission as a professed mes- 
senger and made his way to Seward's room on the 
second floor, at the door of which chamber he was met 
by Frederick Seward, son of the Cabinet officer. The 
assassin succeeded in inflicting three dagger woimds on 
the face and neck of the great premier of the war. 
Powell was captured and hanged with the Surratt con- 
spirators. When the Sewards moved from the house 
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in 1869, it was taken over by General and Mrs. Belknap 
and its last distinguished occupant, before its demoli- 
tion in the nineties for the building of the playhouse, 
was James G. Blaine who died in the old house on 
January 27, 1893, shortly after his resignation as 
Secretary of State under Harrison. 

Adjoining the site of the Blaine-Seward-Rodgers 
house is the famous old Tayloe mansion at 21 Madison 
Place. It has served in recent years as the home of 
Vice-President Garrett A. Hobart and of the late 
Senator Marcus A. Hanna. The Tayloe house was 
built about 1828 by Benjamin Ogle Tayloe, son of the 
builder of the Octagon house. Upon his death the 
property passed into the possession of his widow. 
Then its fine paintings went to the Corcoran Gallery of 
Art. Philip Barton Key was related to the Tayloes 
and it was into the Club House adjoining the Tayloe 's, 
that he was carried to die after he had been shot by 
Sickles. 

One of the last visits ever made by President William 
Henry Harrison was to the Tayloe mansion in con- 
nection with his prospective appointment of a member 
of that family to be treasurer of the United States. 
Some years ago the house was sold to Senator Don 
Cameron of Pennsylvania, who improved it extensively. 
The late President McKinley frequently breakfasted in 
this house during its occupancy by Senator Hanna, and 
the latter matured his plans for the 1900 national cam- 
paign within its walls. Between the Tayloe mansion 
and the ** Dolly" Madison house stand two residences 
in which former Secretary of the Treasury William 
Windom, the late Col. Robert G. IngersoU and Senator 
Fenton lived. 

Not far from Lafayette Square, on the west side of 
Vermont Avenue, between H and I Streets, there could 
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be seen for many years three princely mansions, one of 
which was the home of Reverdy Johnson before he went 
to England to negotiate the treaty of 1868 for the 
settlement of the Alabama Claims. The second of this 
trio was occupied by William L. Marcy, as Secretary 
of War nnder Polk and Secretary of State under 
Pierce, and when he retired from the Cabinet he was 
succeeded in this and in the adjoining house by Lewis 
Cass, Secretary of State under Buchanan, who had 
previously been Secretary of War under Jackson. 

A still more famous home of the Tayloe family is the 
old Octagon House at the comer of 18th Street and 
New York Avenue, so called from its oddity of shape. 
It was erected in 1798, completed two years later by 
Colonel John Tayloe and was one of the very finest 
residences in the entire country. Its building in- 
terested General Washington deeply and he frequently 
visited the site during the erection of the building. 
Tayloe and Washington were intimate friends and it 
was upon the latter 's advice that the former decided to 
build a home in Washing^n. General Washington 
died before the completion of the Octagon House, but 
from 1800 until the death of Colonel Tayloe in 1828, 
the house was famous for its entertainments. Between 
these years it was visited by Presidents Jefferson, 
Madison, Monroe and John Quincy Adams, Decatur, 
Porter, Clay, Calhoun, Randolph, Lafayette, Edward 
Thornton, who was British charge d'affaires from 1800 
to 1803, and many other notables. Wp had another 
Thornton as British diplomatic representative to this 
country in later years— Sir Edward Thornton who was 
British Minister at Washington from 1868 until 1881. 
When the executive mansion was burned by the British 
in 1814 the Madisons went over to the Octagon House 
and occupied it for some time. During that occupancy 
17 
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the Treaty of Ghent, which terminated the War of 
1812, was signed by Madison. After the inaugura- 
tion of Monroe as President he was escorted in March, 
1817, to the Octagon, the White House not having been 
restored. For some years the Octagcm was vacant, 
and, after sheltering many minor occupants, it was 
finally acquired, in 1902, by the American Institute of 
Architects, prominent members of whidi regarded the 
Octagon as one of the finest architectural examples in 
the country. 

Shortly after the departure of the Madisons from 
the Octagon, another famous house sprang up in the 
same neighborhood— the Van Ness mansion, built by 
General John P. Van Ness, of New York, in 1820, on 
what is now to be the site of the new Carnegie home 
for the Bureau of American Republics. The Van Ness 
house is on 17th Street south of the new Continental 
Hall of the Daughters of the American Revolution and 
the grounds occupy an entire city square which once in- 
eluded the old cottage of Davy Bumes, the Scotchman, 
whose only daughter, the beautiful Marcia Bumes, be- 
came the wife of General Van Ness. Prior to the erec- 
tion of this magnificent house— now going to rack and 
ruin— its builder lived on 11th Street, between C and 
D Streets. During the period beginning with 1820 the 
Van Ness Mansion was renowned for its generous 
hospitality and as a gathering place for Congressmen. 

Franklin Square has been another center for the 
grouping of houses destined to become the homes of 
famous men of the nation. The large brick structure 
at the northwest comer of 13th and K Streets was used 
as the Mexican Legation about the close of the Civil 
War when Senor Matias Romero was Mexican Minister 
to the United States. During his occupancy of this 
house Senor Romero was visited several times by Gen- 
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eral U. S. Grant. On one such occasion Romero 
brought to Grant's notice facts about the activity of 
certain men who had planted themselves at Galveston, 
Texas, in furtherance of the movement against Juarez, 
the deposed ruler of Mexico, then struggling for power 
with the troops of the usurper. The result of this con- 
ference between Grant and Romero was the prompt 
arrest of the Galveston revolutionary coterie by the 
American authorities. 

The third house west of the former Mexican Lega- 
tion on K Street is the one in which the Treaty of 
Washington, for the settlement of claims growing out 
of the depredations of the Confederate cruiser Alabama 
was signed May 8, 1871. This house was used for the 
meetings of the Joint High Commission which framed 
the treaty. The personnel of the Commission included 
Secretary of State Hamilton Fish, Associate Justice 
Samuel Nelson of the United States Supreme Court, 
Robert C. Schenck who was American Minister to Eng- 
land, Attorney General Rockwood Hoar, Senator Wil- 
liams of Oregon, the Earl de Gray, the Earl of Nippon, 
Sir Stratford Henry Northcote, Sir Edward Thornton 
who was British Minister to Washington and Sir 
Edward McDonald of the Privy Council of Canada. 
The clerks of the commission during its deliberations 
in this house were Lord Tenterton and J. C. Bancroft 
Davis. 

Viscount Aoki, the Japanese Ambassador, now 
occupies the large stone-front mansion at 1321 K 
Street, which was built by former Secretary of State 
John Sherman, who also lived and died there. When 
Sherman first came to Washington, he boarded a while 
at Willard's old hotel. Then he went down by the 
Capitol to reside in what was an old fashionable portion 
of Washington. One day he told Mrs. Sherman : 
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''I have bought a house out on Franklin Square." 
The place he purchased was then surrounded by an 
old board fence and was ^'so far out" that Mrs. Sher- 
man felt as though she were going ''into the country" 
to live. Sherman bought several lots on each side of 
his lot, and, while serving as Secretary of the Treasury, 
under Hayes, he put up a house on this Franklin 
Square property. It afterwards became the home of 
the Chilean Legation. Finally Sherman erected what 
is now the home of the Japanese Ambassador. 

Adjoining the Sherman house on the west is the 
three-story brick house, in front of which are two large 
magnolia trees, at 1325 K Street. Lincoln's great War 
Secretary— Edwin M. Stanton— lived there in Decem- 
ber, 1869, when he was appointed to the Supreme Court 
by Grant, but died in this house four days later, and 
never filled the appointment. Next to the Stanton 
home, on the west, is the former residence of Charles 
Astor Bristed, a nephew of the great Astor, the first 
John Jacob Astor. Li the forties the north side of K 
Street, between 12th and 13th was known as '* Franklin 
Row." In the center of the square were three houses 
then regarded as elegant. Two of them were used by 
Col. Truman Cross— one of the first men killed in the 
Mexican War— and by Commodore A. S. Wadsworth 
of the Navy. Further east on K Street was * * Walker 's 
Row," between 8th and 9th Streets. James A. Gar- 
field, during his service in the House of Representa- 
tives and before his election to the Presidency, lived 
at the northeast corner of 13th and I Streets in 1879. 
The number of his house was then 1227 I Street. In 
the next block, on the south side of I Street, fronting 
Franklin Square, is the house in which Constantine 
Catacasy lived, in 1869, while serving as Russian Min- 
ister to the United States. 
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Walking a block farther west, along I Street, we 
come to the present Mexican Embassy, at 1415 I Street, 
which was formerly the home of Chief Justice Morri- 
son R. Waite of the United States Supreme Court. 
Simon Cameron's home was at the northeast comer of 
15th and I Streets and Benjamin F. Butler also lived 
there before he built the big mansion opposite the 
United States Capitol. Across the street is the house 
at the southeast comer of 15th and I Streets, which 
afterwards became the famous old Chamberlin Club, 
another foraier rendezvous of national statesmen and 
wits. Just below it, at 821 15th Street, northwest, 
lived James G. Blaine during the Hayes Administra- 
tion, and. General William Tecumseh Sheraaan, who 
was then general commanding the araay resided at 817 
15th Street A little below that, but diagonally across 
the street, where The Shoreham now stands, was 
the house built by Samuel Harrison Smith of the 
National Intelligencer. It afterwards became the resi- 
dence of Representative Samuel Hopper of Massa- 
chusetts who rented it to General McClellan who used 
it as his Washington residence and lived there when he 
was restored by Lincoln to the command of the Army 
of the Potomac in 1862. 

On the opposite comer was Wormley's Hotel, after- 
wards the Colonial, now razed for a new banking struc- 
ture. Wormley's was famous for its celebrities. 
Eoscoe Conkling lived there as Senator from New York 
in 1879. John Hay ''stopped" there at the same time 
while serving as Assistant Secretary of State under 
Evarts, who then lived opposite McPherson Square at 
what is now 1507 K Street, which, in later years, be- 
came the home of Representative Robert R. Hitt of 
Illinois. John Sherman lived in that period at 1323 K 
Street, Don Cameron was then living at 1705 K Street, 
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Senator Henry L. Dawes was then residing at 1409 K 
Street and Senator George H. Pendleton was then at 
1301 K Street— the house which Minister Romero had 
previously occupied. 

Until last year the former home of Hamilton Fish 
was to be seen— opposite old Jdin Chamberlain's— at 
the southwest comer of 15th and I Streets, but it has 
now been swallowed up within the newer walls of the 
mansion of Mr. John R. McLean. Still further west 
on I Street, fronting Farragut Square, is the residence 
now occupied as the Russian Embassy by Baron Rosen 
of the Great Empire of the Slavs. This house was 
formerly the home of Secretary of the Navy, Benjamin 
F. Tracy, and was the scene of the terrible Tracy fire. 

An apartment house, at the northwest comer of 17th 
and I Streets, supplants the fine old square house which 
was erected in 1826, by William Williamson, and was 
afterwards occupied by brave Major-General Alex- 
ander McComb. Westward on the same block are 
other famous houses, including the one at 1713 I Street 
where Mrs. James Brown Potter first attracted public 
attention by her recitation of ** Osier Joe" in a Wash- 
ington drawing room ; the one at 1736 I Street where 
Jefferson Davis lived for a while with Mrs. Davis ; and 
also the plain old building at 1739 I Street, on the 
northeast comer of the intersection of that thorough- 
fare with 18th Street, where Harriet Lane Johnston, 
niece of President Buchanan, lived so many years. 

Three blocks west of that was the old Franklin Hotel 
at 21st and I Streets where Lafayette stopi>ed as a 
guest in 1825. Lafayette had just been on a visit to 
the home of Jackson at the ** Hermitage" and upon the 
return of the distinguished Frenchman to Washington 
he celebrated his sixty-eighth birthday with a visit to 
the White House. Jackson himself once resided at the 
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old Franklin Hotel. Peggy O'Neal, the daughter of 
the former proprietor of the hotel, was courted there 
by former Secretary of War Eaton. 

A walk of twenty blocks eastward along I Street 
brings one to old '* Douglas Eow," on the north side of 
I Street, between- New Jersey Avenue and Third 
Street. All three of the houses in this row were built 
at the same time, about 1858 and 1859, by Henry M. 
Rice, who had just entered the Senate from Minnesota, 
Senator Stephen A. Douglas of Illinois and John C. 
Breckinridge of Kentucky, who was then serving as 
Vice-President. ''Douglas Row'' was also styled 
** Minnesota Row" because Senator Rice came from 
that state. 

Douglas moved into the first of these houses at the 
northwest comer of Second and I Streets, and it was 
there that he received notification of his Presidential 
nomination one Saturday evening in 1860 when the 
Illinois band, direct from the convention which had 
been held at Baltimore, naming him against Lincoln, 
Breckinridge and Bell came over to Washington and 
serenaded Senator Douglas at this residence. The 
second, or central, house of this row was built for 
Breckinridge but he never had occasion to move into it. 
The excitement connected with the development of the 
Civil War was at its height and the interior of the 
Breckinridge house had not yet been plastered or 
papered. But Senator Rice moved into the third of 
these houses, at 205 I Street, and occupied it until the 
actual beginning of the war. Douglas died at Chicago, 
June 3, 1861, after the inauguration of Lincoln, and all 
three of the houses in *' Douglas Row'' were then taken 
over by the federal government for use as the Douglas 
Hospital, while on the opposite side of the street stood 
Stanton Hospital. The easternmost of these houses, 
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201 I Street, was afterwards occupied by the Papal 
Legation and the westernmost was for many years the 
residence of the late Matthew G. Emery, the last Mayor 
of Washington City. 

Until about thirty-five years ago C Street, between 
John Marshall Place and Third Street was one of the 
most fashionable residence sections of Washington. 
Near the Metropolitan and the First Presbyterian 
Churches were grouped the residences of many of the 
most prominent local or national families. During the 
Civil War the old New York Hotel stood on the north 
side of C Street, between 4^ and 6th Streets, and, it 
was a favorite stopping place for aristocratic officers 
like General Blenker and his staff. 

John A. Dix, who was notable as Secretary of the 
Treasury in 1860-1, lived at 456 C Street Stanton 
lived two doors west of the Metropolitan Church, while 
practicing law, and also lived there as Attorney Gen- 
eral, under Buchanan, at the end of the latter 's admin- 
istration. Stanton was living there when he defended 
Daniel E. Sickles but went to live on H Street, just 
west of 14th, when he became Secretary of War and 
from the latter place he moved into the house on K 
Street north of Franklin Square. In the block just 
east of John Marshall Place, on C Street, are the 
former homes of Senator Thomas H. Benton and of 
John C. Fremont who eloped with Miss Jessie Ben- 
ton, the daughter of his famous neighbor. Benton 
wrote his abridgment of the Debates of Congress in 
that mansion and died there. Others living in the 
same square were James Campbell, Postmaster-Gen- 
eral under Pierce in 1853, Francis Scott Key who lived 
for a while in the same neighborhood and a score of 
other prominent families. 

Daniel Webster— after moving from Corcoran House 
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on Lafayette Square— lived in the house afterward 
known as the Webster Law Building, on the north side 
of D Street, between 5th and 6th Streets. This build- 
ing was demolished to make way for the eastern wing 
of the present new police court structure. Webster 
was residing there when he received the joyful news 
of the nomination of his dear friend. General Winfield 
Scott to the Presidency in 1852. There formerly stood 
at the northwest comer of 6th and C Streets the old 
Crutchet house where Alexander Stephens, Charles 
Sunmer, General Scott, Abraham Lincoln and other 
distinguished men of their era dined. A block further 
north is the solid old house at the northwest comer of 
6th and E Streets where Chief Justice Salmon P. Chase 
lived, and west of that was the home of Caleb Cushing 
at 609 E Street. Three blocks further westward 
James Buchanan boarded for a while at 918 E Street, 
at what was then one of the many Congressional 
** messes'' for whidi Washington was famous. 
Buchanan was then a Senator. 

Along F Street between 9th and the Treasury— a 
thoroughfare better known locally as the *' Ridge'' 
during the early days of the city— were a number of 
historic homes. Thomas U. Walter, architect of the 
Capitol building resided at 614 F Street and Henry 
Clay lived on F Street between 12th and 13th Streets 
part of his official life. The old United States bank 
building stood in that street, and, during the Hayes 
administration the blocks between 13th and 15th, on 
F Street, contained the offices of many well-known 
newspaper correspondents. At the time of his elec- 
tion to the Presidency, John Quincy Adams, who had 
been Secretary of State under Monroe, lived at 1333 F 
Street, where the present Adams Building is to be 
seen. After his inauguration Adams returned from 
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the Capitol to this P street residence, though he later 
went to the White Honse, which had not been com- 
pletely restored at the time of his inauguration. 

This paper gives only a touch-and-go acquaintance 
with some of the very many historic houses of the 
nation's capital. The mansions and homes to which 
reference has been made have been touched only 
sketchily, and, they really constitute but a very small 
percentage of the very many famous houses in Wash- 
ington. And— after all that has been said we have 
not travelled very far from the heart of the city in the 
middle days of the nineteenth century. No mention 
has been made of the wonderful group of very interest- 
ing mansions over in Georgetown such as "Tudor 
Place," the ** Cedars" where the Calhouns lived, the 
Key mansion, which has been saved by public-spirited 
citizens from desecration, the Benjamin Stoddert house 
and the many other famous places in the West End; 
nor of the scores of homes in what was the old First 
Ward of Washington along E, F and G Streets and 
their intersecting thoroughfares in the section west of 
the State, War and Navy Department building; nor of 
Pennsylvania Avenue from 17th Street westward to 
the Rock Creek bridge; nor of the famous houses of 
that section of South Washington, along or below the 
Mall, where the elite of Washington resided in the 
early days of the government ; nor of Southeast Wash- 
ington ; nor of Capitol Hill ; nor of Carroll Row; nor of 
the mansion which General Washington built on North 
Capitol Street ; nor of the * ' mess ' ' where Lincoln lived 
when he first came to Washington and sought a patent 
for a collapsible boat for the shallow waters of the 
Mississippi; nor of the house where the great James 
McNiel Whistler lived as a government draughtsman 
long before he went abroad to gain fame as an artist ; 
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nor of the stopping place of Edgar Allan Poe when he 
came here in connection with his enlistment into the 
army under the assumed name of Edgar Allan 
*'Peny"; nor of **Edgewood,'' "Tunlaw'' and many, 
many courtly old mansions around the fringe of the 
city; nor of the greater ones that have come with the 
growth and development of Washington. Not only 
are there hundreds of history-made houses here; but 
there are also hundreds of houses and scores of 
hostelries in which history is being made every minute 
in this national maelstrom of American political, diplo- 
matic and social activity, and, this history is sometimes 
made so subtly that it will be difficult to identify some 
of the houses except by reference to the fact that some 
one or another famous men were their tenants. 
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THE SESSFOED ANNALS. 

The annual statements of the material progress of 
the city prepared by John Sessford are now for the 
first time brought together. Beginning with the year 
1822, these narratives form an unbroken sequence, 
with the exception of two years, down to and including 
the year 1859. As far as known, their only form of 
publication was in the columns of the National In- 
telligencer, although it is evident from copies that 
have been preserved that at times broad sides were 
struck off. 

For a period of nearly forty years, these reviews 
were one of the features of the National Intelligencer 
and while Mr. Sessford announces in the one for the 
year 1860 that it was the fiftieth statement of the sort 
he had prepared, there is no record of the publication 
of any except these herewith printed. 

The first in the series appeared in the Intelligencer 
in January, 1823, and was a review of the preceding 
twelve months. The files of that paper were carefully 
searched as far back as 1818 without finding a prior 
publication. The series from January, 1822, to Janu- 
ary, 1860, is complete with the exception of the state- 
ment for 1824 and 1837. 

There is no record of the kind that is at all as com- 
plete and covers such a long period as this. Even the 
annual messages of the mayors of the city, which were 
supposed to review to some extent the material history 
of the city for the preceding year, were not always 
made and when made, were not always printed, so that 
there are wide breaks in their sequence. 

The painstaking work which the preparation of these 
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annual reviews require, as well as the fidelity with 
which this entirely voluntary labor was continued from 
year to year is creditable alike to the character and the 
public spirit of the author. Mr. Sessford, who was 
of Scotch parentage, though a native of Northumber- 
land Co., England, came to this coimtry when a young 
man. Shortly afterwards he settled in Washington, 
the date being conjectured to be about 1802. He was 
a printer by trade and at one time was foreman of the 
composing room of the National Intelligencer. Some 
six years after his arrival in Washington, about the 
year 1808, he received an appointment in the Treas- 
ury Department and remained in that employment to 
the time of his death which occurred February 23, 
1862. 

**0f pure, moral, blameless life,'' says the Intelli- 
gencer in an account of his death, ''intelligent and 
useful as a citizen, he was respected by everybody in 
the city." Mr. Sessford had reached the age of 
eighty-six at the time of his death. During his resi- 
dence in Washington of some sixty years, he occupied 
a house on the south side of D Street or Penna. Avenue, 
between 11th and 12th Streets, a portion of the site 
now occupied by the Post OflSce Department Building. 

W. B. Bryan. 

To THE Editors. 

Gentlemen: I enclose you for publication an exhibit of the 
improvements in Washington City in 1822; together with 
the Census of the District, as taken by the Marshal in 1820, 
with the probable population of the City at this time. 

John Sessford. 
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22,614 


6,377 


4,084 


33,039 





First Ward. — A considerable addition to the Market House, 
with a commodious and useful room over it; a Bell placed 
in the steeple of St. John's Church; the ground on the north 
fronts of the State and Treasury Departments levelled and 
enclosed. 

Second Ward. — Several of the brick footways authorized by 
law have been completed, and the cast-iron pipes for the con- 
veyance of the water from K Street spring have been de- 
livered, and will be put down in the spring. 

Third Ward. — ^Brick footways have been laid on several 
18 
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streets; a steeple has been raised on the Unitarian Church, 
and a Bell placed in it; a considerable progress has been 
made in filling the low grounds east of Seventh Street west, 
and sonth of Pennsylvania Avenne; and other improvements 
made. The turnpike road leading from Seventh Street to 
Bockville has already become of great utilily to this ward and 
the city generally. 

Fourth Ward. — One or two brick pavements have been 
made; the exterior of the west front of the Capitol is com- 
pleted, and the dome on the centre is enclosed; the Capitol 
Square is enclosed with an iron railing containing 20| i 
length of footway outside is } of a mile and 185 feet — 



Length of front of the Capitol 360 ft. 

Depth of wings 120 

East projection 65 

West " 83 

Height of wings on top of balustrades 70 

do to top of centre dome 120 

Length of Representative Hall 90 

Height do do 60 

Length of Senate Chamber 74 

Breadth do do 42 

Diameter of rotunda 96 

Height do 96 



Covering 
»li acres 
&1820ft. 



Fifth Ward, — Some street improvements. 
Sixth Ward. — A substantial brick wall has been built 
around the Marine Barracks. 

Deaths in the City in 1822. 

Adults 167 

Children 139 

Total 296 



Of the Following Diaeaae^: 



Apoplexy 1 

Bum 2 

Cholera 17 



Convulsions 16 

Cholic 11 

Croup 4 

morbus 18 Contusion 1 

infantum 4 Casualty 2 

Cancer 1 



Consumption 44 
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Drowned 3 

Dysentery 3 

Dropsy 7 

brain 5 

chest 1 

Duel 1 

Enteritis 2 

Fractured skull 1 

Fever 34 

typhus 4 

bilious 38 

intermittent 3 

puerperal 2 

Hepatitis 1 

Intemperance 5 

Marasmus 2 

Old age 7 

February 7, 1823. 



Parturition 1 

Phrenitis 1 

Pneumonia 10 

Pleurisy 10 

Palsy 2 

Spine, injury of 1 

Scurvy 1 

Still bom 6 

Sudden 6 

Suicide 6 

Sore throat 1 

Thrush 1 

Unknown 1 

Ulcers 1 

Worms 11 

Wound 2 



STATISTICS OP WASHINGTON. 

The enclosed statement of the improvements in Washington 
City, for the last two years, is forwarded to you for publica- 
tion, for the information of the citizens; together with a re- 
capitulation, of the monthly reports of deaths, and the dis- 
eases, which will show that the sarcasms, as to the unhealthi- 
ness of the place, are unjust and malicious. 
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1824. 








First Ward 


11 
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Second " 
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Third " 
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Fourth Ward 
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Fifth " 
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Sixth " 
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282 
248 
415 

49 6 2^ 

At 6 J to each house (the result of the census of 1820)^ 
the present population of the city amounts to 16,605, ex- 
clusive of those in the fort, barracks, and navy yard, being 
in the public service. 

The improvements in the city in 1823 and 1824, of a public 
nature, have been considerable. 

First TTard.— There have been about 1,200 feet in length 
of curb and brick pavement put down, under the corporation 
laws, and about 2,600 by the United States, making 3,800 
running feet. . A house for the Branch Bank has been built, 
and the carriage way on the north front of the President's 
House has been completely graduated and gravelled. The 
south Portico of the President's House has been completed; 
but the view of it is much obstructed by the placing of 
stables, etc., against the wall facing Pennsylvania avenue, 
and on the south front of the offices. 

Second Ward, — This Ward has laid down about 1,500 feet 
of pavement, and the United States has laid 808 feet — in 
all 2,308 feet, besides several flag crossings. Cast iron pipes 
have been laid from north G street to F, and along F to 
12th; thence down 12th to the Pennsylvania avenue, a dis- 
tance of about 1,700 feet, with seven additional outlets, 
besides throwing an additional supply into the old line, which 
ends at 14th street, near Williamson's Tavern. This Spring 
affords more than two barrels per minute. The low ground 
between 10th and 12th streets, adjoining the creek has been 
nearly filled. The interests of this and the Third Ward 
would be greatly benefited by the widening of the near draw 
of the bridge, so as to admit the unobstructed passage of 
lumber-vessels with their deck-loads on, instead of having to 
lay below to unload in part before they can pass up to the 
mouth of the Tyber; and, in connection with this, an eflfort 
ought to be made to deepen the channel from the Tyber lead- 
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ing to Georgetown sufiScient to admit the passage of small 
craft and steamboats, which, it is believed, might be accom- 
plished in two or three weeks, by means of drags aflftxed to 
the stem of steam boats, and at a very trifling expense, prob- 
ably not more than $500. 

Third Ward. — In this Ward more than 3,000 feet of pave- 
ment have been laid, of which about one sixth has been by 
the United States, besides flag crossings; a house for the 
Patriotic Bank, at the comer of 7th and D streets— consider- 
able progress has been made in filling the low grounds adjoin- 
ing the creek, and the wall on the north side of the Tyber, 
from 7th to 12th, including that around the basin at the 
Market-house has been constructed by the Canal Company. 
The incorporation of this Company has materially impeded 
the progress of the centre part of the city, by precluding any 
efforts on the part of the citizens to improve the navigation 
of the creek and the erection of wharves thereon, which would 
have been done years ago if the power over it had been in 
the Council, instead of a few privileged individuals. The 
Canal Company was re-incorporated on the 16th of February, 
1809, and were to complete their work according to the 13th 
section — **That all public property shall pass through the 
said Canal free of toll, and, also, that, in case the said Canal 
and one of the forks thereof, shall not be completed within 
the term of seven years from the passage of this act, in such 
manner as to admit boats and scows drawing three feet water 
to pass through the same, that the said Canal shall revert to 
the United States, and all right and authority hereby granted 
to the said Company shall cease and determine." Now it 
is evident that they were bound to accomplish the object 
before the 16th of February, 1816, or suffer the same to 
revert to the United States, who, no doubt, would have trans- 
ferred the right to the City under such equitable conditions 
as would have remunerated the Canal Company for the 
amount of expenses then incurred. It is not yet too late to 
act on the subject. The Orphans' Court and the Office of 
the Register of Wills have been removed to the City Hall. 
Some conveniences have also been made to the Market House. 
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Fourth Ward. — 385 feet of pavement has been laid by 

the United States, and feet by the Ward. In this 

Ward is the Capitol, the work on which has progressed 
rapidly towards completion, the state of which will probably 
be furnished by the proper authority. 

Fifth Ward. — ^An extensive wharf has been erected for the 
accommodation of the Southern Steam Boat Line, but noth- 
ing of a public nature. 

Sixth Ward. — Considerable improvements have been made 
in the Navy Yard, and the Dry Dock is rapidly progressing. 





Refobt or 


Deaths the 


Cmr. 












In 1823. 






In 1824. 






Adults. 


Children. 


Total. 


Adults. 


ChUdren. 


Total 


January 


16 


9 




25 


11 


23 




34 


February 


12 


8 




20 


11 


19 




30 


March 


13 


9 




22 


15 


15 




30 


April 


8 


9 




17 


8 


17 




25 


May 


10 


6 




16 


9 


10 




19 


June 


7 


8 




15 


6 


7 




13 


July 


9 


13 




22 


9 


15 




24 


August 


13 


22 




35 


14 


15 




29 


September 


33 


29 




62 


17 


16 




33 


October 


32 


24 




56 


9 


8 




17 


November 


13 


19 




32 


13 


6 




19 


December 


11 


23 




34 


11 


6 




17 




177 


179 




356 


133 


157 
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Of the . 


FoUoicing Diseases: 












1823. 1824. 








1828. 1824 


Apoplexy 




.... 


4 


Contusion 






1 


3 


Asthma 




.... 1 





Casualty 






3 


1 


Aneurism . . . 




.... 2 





Cancer .. 








1 


Abscess 




.... 


2 


Childbed 








2 


Affection of the heart 


... 


1 


Cramp . . 











Bum 




... 1 


1 


Drunkenness 






3 


Cholera 




... 25 


23 


Drowned 








2 


morbus . 




... 





Dysentery 






6 


4 


infantum 




... 





Dropsy .. 






5 


7 


Consumption 




. .. 44 


28 


brain 






6 


9 


Convulsions . 




... 24 


13 


chest 






5 


2 


Colic 




... 7 


4 


Diarrhoea 






1 





Croup 




... 8 


7 


Decay or ] 


hepatitis 




12 


18 



^ 
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EpilejMj 1 Murder 1 1 

Eruption 1 Mortification 1 

Fever 48 13 Old age 6 9 

typhus 9 10 Obstruction of windpipe 1 

Fever, bilioua 48 9 Pneumonia 19 12 

puerperal 2 4 Pleurisy 6 5 

intermittent 9 6 Quincy 1 1 

inflammatory 1 Still bom 3 10 

Gangrene 1 2 Sudden 5 

Gout 2 Sore throat 1 

Headache 1 Teething 1 2 

Hooping cough 11 6 Tetanus 1 1 

Haemorrage of lungs ... 1 Ulcers 2 2 

Inflammation of brain ... 3 2 Unknown 7 

liver 4 1 Worms 8 4 

Lightning 1 Wound 1 



Measles 11 37 
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The Columbia Turnpike, leading into Virginia, has under- 
gone considerable repair, and the bridges which had been 
carried away rebuilt in a substantial manner. From the 
western termination of this road, upwards of three miles of 
turnpike have been made this summer, within Fairfax 
county, joining the Little River Turnpike, about nine miles 
from the city. The Rockville road, from the District, has 
been opened and formed for three miles, thus connecting the 
whole line between the two places. The travel on this road 
is very considerable. A good road has also been made 
through the Columbian College ground, and great improve- 
ments have been made to the College, and the grounds around 
it enclosed and beautified. 

Monday, January 10, 1825. 

STATISTICS OF WASHINGTON. 

Messrs. Oales dk Beaton: I present you for publication, a 
notice of the improvements in the City of Washington, within 
the year 1825; also a Tabular Statement of the number of 
deaths in each month, and the diseases. 

John Sessford. 

January 14, 1826. 
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Ward!. 


Briok. 


Wood. Dwellingi. 


Stoni. 


AddittODi. 


1 


7 


6 12 


2 


2 


2 


5 


11 16 


5 


2 


3 


23 


10 33 


7 


4 


4 


1 


2 3 




1 


5 






1 


1 


6 


3 


3 








39 


28 67 


Ts 


lo 


Wardi. 




Total of Bulldingi. 




1 




483 




3,059 


2 




509 




3,223 


3 




588 




3,724 


4 




285 




1,805 


5 




248 




1,570 


6 




418 




2,644 



2,531 



16,025 



The estimated x)opulation is founded on the census of 1820, 
which averaged 6J to each dwelling house, exclusive of those 
at the Arsenal, Navy Yard, &c. which belongs to the United 
States. 

The improvements of the year, although less in number than 
in some former years, have been more expensive and perma- 
nent. 

In the First Ward, some new streets have been opened, 
and others improved. About nine hundred running feet of 
brick pavement have been laid, and provision has been made 
by law to curb and pave both sides of Pennsylvania Avenue 
from 17th to 22d Street, which will be commenced early this 
season. This footway will add much to the beauty and 
comfort of that portion of the Ward ; but, in order to obtain 
all the desired advantages from this improvement, it should 
be continued to Georgetown, and the open space done at the 
same time by the public. The ground within the enclosure 
of the President's House has been nearly levelled, and pre- 
pared for laying out in walks, &c. 

Second Ward, — The graduation of new streets has been 
less than usual, but much has been done in connecting the 
different parts, by good pavements and flag crossings, of 



\ 
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which, upwards of two thousand running feet have been laid, 
and the low grounds, in part, filled up. 

Third Ward. — This Ward increases rapidly in every re- 
spect. Not less than five thousand running feet of brick pave- 
ment have been made by the Ward and the United States. 
The low grounds, south of Pennsylvania Avenue, are now 
nearly filled up, and two squares on the margin have been 
neatly enclosed and planted with trees, and the Commis- 
sioners of the low grounds are doing every thing they can 
to improve and embellish them, which will, in a few years, 
afford a delightful promenade. We are indebted for this, 
and a considerable portion of the footways on the Avenue, to 
the liberality of Congress. The Centre Market is well sup- 
plied with almost every article at a reasonable rate, and much 
crowded; but too little attention is paid to the cleanliness of 
the grounds around it, and too contracted for the number 
of wagons, &c. which attend it. 

Fourth Ward, — ^About six hundred running feet of pave- 
ment have been laid, and some street improvements made. 
The Eastern Portico of the Capitol has been carried up and 
completed, and has a splendid appearance. The grand stair- 
way has been commenced, and the ornamental works in the 
Eotundo, do great credit to the artists employed on them. 

Fifth Ward. — ^But little has been done; — at the Arsenal a 
considerable range of buildings has been erected, and addi- 
tional stores. 

Sixth Ward, — Some improvements have been made on the 
streets, but it is much to be regretted that so little has been 
done towards making permanent footwajns, particularly as the 
population is considerably concentrated. An attention to 
this would give new life to the place, and enhance the value 
of all the contiguous property. In the Navy Yard, the keel 
of a frigate has been laid, of the same size and model of the 
Brandywine, and the keel of a sloop of war. 

The general appearance of the city has been greatly im- 
proved. Many new and extensive stores have been opened 
by persons from the neighboring cities, and business in gen- 
eral good for mechanics; but it is much to be regretted that 
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there is such a general disposition shewn to reduce the pi^ of 
the laborers to so small a pittance, and to the introdnctioii and 
employment of non-resident slaves; a policy which is injuri- 
ous to the interests of the city. 

By the following table, in a condensed form, it will be seen 
that the city for the last year, was remarkably healthy. 



DiMMei. Total. 

Apoplexy 4 

Asthma 1 

Burn 1 

Cholera 14 

Do Infantum 23 

Consumption 29 

Convulsions 16 

Cholic 4 

Croup 6 

Contusion 2 

Casualty 1 

Childbed 2 

Chicken Pock 1 

Drunkenness 4 

Drowned 2 

Dysentery 1 

Dropsy, brain 5 

Do chest 2 

Decay 7 

Fever 4 

Do Typhus 1 

Do Bilious 16 

Do Intermittent 1 



Dliesset. 

Fracture 

Gangrene 

Hamorhoids 

Hooping Cough 

Inflammation of liver 
Do brain 

Influenza 

Liver complaint 

Mania 

Old age 

Pneumonia 

Palsy 

RickeU 

Stillborn 

Sudden 

Suicide 

Teething 

Unknown 

Worms 



TotaL 



AdulU 104 

Children 121 



225 



STATISTICS OF WASHINGTON. 

The following exhibit of the present population, &c. of the 
City of Washington, and its progression and increase for the 
past year, has been prepared for us by the industrious volun- 
tary annualist of the City, Mr. John Sessford. 



To THE Editors. 

Messrs. Oales and Seaton : For the information of the public 
I send you for publication an exhibit of improvements made 
in the City of Washington within the year 1826, together with 
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the number of deaths in each month, and the diseases; also, 
a summary table of population and deaths from the year 
1820 to the present time. 

Total of SnppoMd 
bIdgB. popul'n. 
502 3489 

527 3,337 

642 4,006 

292 1,849 

248 1,570 

421 2,666 



Wardi. 


Brick. 


Wood. 


Dwlgt. 


Shops, Ac. 


Additioni. 


1 


11 


8 


19 


5 


3 


2 


9 


9 


18 


6 


6 


3 


36 


18 


54 


12 


4 


4 


4 


3 


7 


1 


2 


5 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


6 


2 


1 


3 


1 


— 




62 


40 


102 


23 


15 



2,632 16,677 

The number of dwellings in the City in 1820, compared 
with the census, gave 6^ to a house, being exclusive of those 
at the Navy Yard, Arsenal, &c. and the present population ig 
estimated in the same ratio. 

The improvements in the City within the year, are gen- 
erally of a i)ermanent nature and veiy valuable, and greater 
than they have been for some years past, in the improvement 
of streets and rapid extension of paved side wa3n3 — ample 
provision is made for the poor, and the education of youth 
at the public expense have been productive of great benefit. 
The present Council have with great unanimity made provi- 
sion for the permanent endowment of the public schools, by 
appropriating two-thirds of the amount authorized to be 
raised by lotteries, viz.: $40,000, a part of which has been 
received — the other one-third to the completing of the City 
Hall. 

There was, as nearly as could be ascertained on the 1st of 
January, 1826, upwards of 54,800 running feet of pavement 
laid, agreeably to the recorded graduation, besides convenient 
flag crossings, viz: 

In First Ward 11,462 Being 10 miles and 673 

Second do 14,728 yards, averaging about 

Third Do 22,329 13 feet wide. 

Fourth Do 5,274 

Fifth do 755 

Sixth do 272 
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And during the past year, there have been 13,907 mnning 
feet of pavement laid, beside flag crossings, viz : 

In First Ward «,1<I5 

Second 1,849 

Third 1,1«7 

Fourth 3,»«0 

Fifth (none) 
Sixth (ditto) 

13,907 

Making 68,727 running feet of pavement on the 12th of 
January, 1827 ; greater, perhaps, than any other place (with 
similar means and as sparse a population) can boast of. 
Much has been done by the Corporate authorities to remove 
the cause of diseases, by filling up low places, and draininf^ in 
every part of the City, at a great expense to the respective 
Wards and individuals; the general appearance of the City 
has been greatly improved; many new and extensive stores 
have been opened ; master builders have been under the neces- 
sity of obtaining additional workmen from the neighboring 
cities; brick makers have been fully employed, and not less 
than eight millions of bricks have been made, and found a 
ready sale. 

First Ward, — Pennsylvania Avenue has been graduated 
and gravelled, and both sides paved from 17th to 22d street, 
and several streets greatly improved. The grounds attached 
to the President's House is now nearly ready for laying off 
in walks, &c. ; the square North of the same is nearly levelled 
and enclosed; but the view of the President's House is still 
obstructed by unsightly frame sheds and stables, which ought 
to be removed, as unsightly to the eye and offensive to the 
senses. 

Second ^Vard, — Not much has been done in opening new 
streets — many new footways have been laid, and about 20 
lots have been filled up, with the view of improving the Ward 
and securing health. Extensive additions have been made to 
Williamson's Tavern. 

Third ^Vard. — This still continues to take the lead in im- 
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provements of every description; in it many nuisances have 
been removed ; streets and footways made ; an addition to the 
market built, of 200 feet in length; the sides of the canal, 
for a considerable length, walled and coped, with a neat 
bridge across it, at four and a half street; great progress 
made in levelling the ground round the City Hall, prepara- 
tory to enclosing and ornamenting with trees ; great improve- 
ments have been made to Brown's Tavern, and a new and 
extensive one, to be kept by Mr. Gadsby, is now ready for 
occupation. 

Fourth Ward, — The pavement around the Capitol Square 
is completed, and several other improvements made. 

Fifth Ward, — The sheds and workshops at the Arsenal 
have been nearly completed, together with an extensive wall 
to prevent the washing of the banks by the river; consider- 
able progress made with the Penitentiary; of Ward improve- 
ments but little has been done. 

Sixth Ward, — ^An addition has been made to the market- 
house, and some street improvements ; in the Navy Yard, some 
buildings have been erected; and the Potomac frigate, which 
was hauled up on the Inclined Plane, has been launched. It 
is much to be regretted that so little has been done to im- 
prove the footway. 

Diseases, 1826. 

Abscess 1 Dysentery 5 

Apoplexy 6 Dropsy 4 

Aneurism 1 brain 10 

Bum 5 chest 3 

Carbuncle 1 Diarrhoea 1 

Cholera 1 Decay 16 

morbus 1 Derangement, mental 1 

infantum 36 Enteritas 1 

Consumption 27 Fever 6 

Convulsion 13 remittent 5 

Cholic 6 intermittent 16 

Croup 4 puerperal 4 

Casualty 6 typhus 2 

Cancer 1 bilious 1 

Child bed 6 Gangrene 1 

Drinking cold water 1 Hooping cough 13 

Drunkenness 1 Marasmus 3 
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Influenza 10 Sore throat 1 

Jaundice 1 Teething 3 

Liver complaint 7 Thrush 2 

Mumps 1 Unknown 5 

Old age 5 Scrophula 1 

Rhematism 2 Worms 3 



Pneumonia 10 



Wound 1 



Pleurisy 2 Adults 140 

Stillborn 11 Children 143 



Sudden 12 
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Deaths in the Citt of Washington, in the Years (with the 

Supposed Population of Each Yeab) fsom 1820. 

Years 1820 1821 1822 1823 1824 1825 182« 

Deaths 327 355 296 356 290 225 286 

Supp'd pop'n 13,474 14,031 14,746 15,183 16,493 16,016 16,677 

The City, as well as the District at large, suffers much from 
the want of a Code of Laws applicable to the whole ; for it is 
now almost impossible for any citizen to say what is the law 
of the place. Another evil under which they labor arises 
from the introduction of non resident slaves, who are brought 
here for sale or hire, great numbers of whom are hired by 
individuals, by the year, re-hired by the month or day, and 
many of them employed on the public works, to the great 
injury of the free laborers, who have families to support, and 
feel an interest in the welfare of the place, besides adding to 
its character and physical strength, in the hour of danger. 

January 13, 1827. 

Messrs, Gales and Seaton: I enclose you for publication an 
exhibit of the improvements made within the year 1827, and 
also a tabular statement of the number of deaths in each 
month, during the same period, &c. 

Total of 8upp*d 
Wardi. Brick. Wood. Dwlgi. Shops, Ac. Additioni. tldgi. ^2Ehi ^ 



1 


6 


8 


14 


2 


3 


616 


3,268 


2 


4 


25 


29 


2 


4 


556 


3,521 


3 


28 


43 


71 


17 


16 


713 


4,516 


4 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


294 


1,862 


5 


1 


4 


5 


1 


— 


253 


1,602 





— 


2 


2 


2 


2 


423 


2,679 



40 83 123 25 25 2,755 17,448 
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Wards. 


Attemntnt Jan. 1,1821 




1 


$1,533,188 


$1,188,069 


2 


1,407,582 


1,083,199 


3 


1,635,590 


1,302,601 


4 


1,026,620 


503,944 


5 


808,856 


454,261 


6 


611,082 


446,367 



$7,022,618 $4,978,441 

Assessment fob Yeabs 1825, 1826, 1827. 
1825 1826 1827 



Wdl. 


Real. 


Penonal. 


Real. 


Fenonal. 


Real. 


Penonal. 


1 


$12,250 


$ 8,200 


$12,140 


$14,500 


$33,275 


$ 8,150 


2 


12,150 


19,970 


17,340 


16,750 


13,130 


11,400 


3 


21,475 


11,100 


51,240 


13,975 


67,685 


7,350 


4 




850 


4,950 


4,900 


6,850 


2,200 


5 


1,450 


100 


310 


3,800 


250 


1,150 


6 


1,750 


2,250 


4,850 


4,400 


2,850 


2,450 




$40,025 


$42,470 


$90,830 


$58,325 


$124,040 


$32,700 



Wardi. Aiiewment Jan. 1« 1828. 

1 $14576,584 

2 1,173,939 

3 1,475,426 

4 523,694 

5 461,821 

6 464,917 

$5,375,881 

First Ward. — Several parts of streets have been graduated 
and gravelled, and improvements on others made. The 
grounds around the President's House have received the form 
required for laying off into walks &c. and the Square North 
of the same is completely enclosed and paved around it. 
The Glass- Works have been re-commenced by the enterpris- 
ing proprietors, under favorable prospects. 

Second Ward. — ^But little improvements have been made 
on the streets, other than those of foot-ways, and the filling 
up of low grounds. Less progress has been made in filling 
the streets between Twelfth and Fourteenth Streets, than 
could have been expected. Extensive improvements have 
been made to the tavern lately occupied by Mr. Tennison. 
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Third Ward. — ^A great many solid improyements have been 
made in this Ward on the carriage ways and side walks, and 
filling up of low grounds. The levelling of the West section 
of the City Hall square completed and enclosed, and payed 
on the South front; the great western room of the HaU 
finished, and occupied by the Common Council ; the new 
Masonic Hall, and Presbyterian Church, in contemplation 
last year, haye been carried on with spirit, and now occupied, 
do credit to their founders; the new addition to the Market 
House occupied ; the extensiye additions to the National Hotd 
carried up to the square, and will be finished early in the com- 
ing season, which will make it one of the most extensiye and 
commodious taverns in the Union. 

Fourth Ward. — The principal improvements of this Ward 
are those of the Capitol, and around it. 

Fifth Ward. — The Penitentiary and keeper's houses are 
under cover and nearly completed. But little has been done 
by the Ward itself. 

Sixth Ward. — ^Little progress has been made in improye- 
ment. 

There were, as nearly as could be ascertained, on the Ist 
of January, 1827, 68,721 running feet of brick pavement laid, 
agreeably to the recorded graduation, besides convenient flag 
crossings, viz : 

In the First Ward 17,627 

Second 16,677 

Third 24,256 

Fourth 9,234 

Fifth 755 

Sixth 272 

68,721 

And during the year past, 12,725 running feet of pave- 
ment was laid, besides flag crossings, viz : 

First Ward 4,645 

Second 3,192 

Third 4,888 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth , 
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NuMBEB OF Dwellings Ebected fbom 1810 to 1827 Inclusitk, 

EXCLUBIYB OF SHOPS, ftO. ALSO THE POPULATION AND 

NuHBEE or Deaths. 



Year. 


Toul DwelUngi. 


VAluation. 


No.ori>MUii. 


1810 


37 


8^208 




1811 


13 






1812 


21 






1813 


22 






1814 


6 






1815 


44 






1816 


62 






1817 


81 






1818 


181 






1819 


157 






1820 


112 


13,474 


327 


1821 


88 


14,031 


355 


1822 


113 


14,746 


296 


1823 


59 


15,183 


356 


1824 


49 


15,493 


290 


1825 


67 


16,016 


225 


1826 


102 


16,677 


284 


1827 


123 


17,448 


251 



Deaths in 1827. 



Apoplexy 4 

ABthma 1 

AbsceM 1 

AneurUm 1 

Contusion 1 

Consumption 27 

Cholera morbus 1 

Cholera infantum 35 

Convulsion 17 

Colic 1 

Croup 2 

Casualty 4 

Calculus 1 

Child bed 2 

Cancer 1 

Drinking cold water 1 

Diarrhoea 3 

Dropsy 9 

brain 7 

chest 2 

Drunkenness 4 



Dysentery 11 

Decay 9 

Erysipelis 3 

Enteritas 1 

Fever 2 

typhus 8 

bilious 3 

remittent 2 

intermittent 10 

Gangrene 1 

Gastritis 1 

Hemorrhage 1 

Haemoptises 2 

Inflammation of liver 4 

Jaundice 1 

Liver complaint 5 

Measles 2 

Old age 7 

Potolysus 1 

Parturition 2 

Pneumonia 7 



"9 
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Pleurisy 6 

Palsy 1 

Quincy 1 

Rheumatism 2 

Stillborn 17 

Sudden 4 

Scrofula 4 

February 5, 1828. 



Unknown S 

Worms t 

Wound 1 

Adults 124 

Children 127 

251 



To THE Editors. 

Oentlemen: The following Statement exhibits the Improve- 
ments within the year 1828, the inhabitants suppoaed at 6^ to 
each dwelling house — a statement of the old assessment, and 
the new general assessment made in 1824, together with the 
valuations of the additional in each year since then — also, 
a list of the deaths and diseases ; a publication of which may 
gratify some of your readers. 

John Sesbfobd. 

January 7, 1829. 



Wardi. 


Brick. 


Wood. 


Total. 


Shops, Ac 


Additloni. 


I>wlgi.Jaa. SappoMd 
1, 1829. popal'n. 


1 


7 


12 


19 


3 


4 


549 


8,477 


2 


29 


25 


54 


5 


6 


608 


3,S50 


3 


35 


40 


75 


14 


13 


764 


4^37 


4 


2 


5 


7 


— 


— 


298 


1,887 


5 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


256 


1,621 


6 


2 


1 


3 


1 


— 


426 


2,698 




73 


85 


158 


23 


23 


2,901 


18,370 



Statement of the Old and New Assessments, and the Yeablt 
Additional Assessments fob 1825, '26, '27, '28. 



Ward!. 


Old An'm't of real and 


General Aii*m't in 1824. 


pen'l. prior to 1824. 


Real. 


Pen'l. 


1 


$1,533,188 


$1,058,194 


$129,875 


2 


1,407,582 


994,834 


88,635 


3 


1,635,590 


1,209,136 


93,465 


4 


1,026,620 


461,439 


42,505 


5 


808,856 


436,011 


18,250 


6 


611,082 
$7,022,618 


414,n2 
$4,573,786 


32,195 




$404,655 






$404,655 








$4,978,441 
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Wards. 


Additional. 1825. 
Real. Pers'l. 


Additional, 1826. 
Real. Pers'l. 


Additional, 1827. 
Real. Pers'l. 


1 




$12,250 


$ 8,200 


$12,140 


$14,500 $33,275 $ 8,150 


2 




12,150 


19,970 


17,340 


16,750 


13,130 11,409 


3 




21,475 


11,100 


51,240 


13,975 


67,685 7,350 


4 






850 


4,950 


4,900 


6,850 2,200 


5 




1,450 


100 


310 


3,800 


250 1,150 


6 




1,750 


2,250 


4,850 


4,400 


2,850 2,450 






$49,075 


$42,470 


$90,830 


$58,325 $124,040 $32,700 






42,470 




58,325 




32,700 






$91,545 




)^149,155 


$156,740 




Wards. 


Additional, 1828. 
Real. Pers'l. 


Amount for 1828. 
Real. Pers'l. 




1 


$ 52,675 


$10,350 


$1,168,534 


$171,075 




2 




33,950 


10,550 


1,071,404 


147,305 




3 




198,522 


9,650 


1,548,058 


135,540 




4 




2,000 


3,050 


475,239 


53,505 




5 




2,250 


300 


440,271 


24,100 




6 




4,700 


2,040 


428,322 


43,345 






$294,097 


$36,450 


$5,131,828 


$574,870 








36,450 




574,870 








$330,547 




$5,706,698 






Wards. 


Total. Dee. 81, 1828. 
Real and pers'l. 


Amoant of tax, at 66 centa 
to 100 dollars. 






1 




$1,339,609 




$7,501.81 






2 




1,218,709 




6,823.77 






3 




1,683,598 




9,428.14 






4 




528,744 




2,960.96 






5 




464,371 




2,600.47 






6 




471,677 
$5,700,698 




2,641.33 
$31,956.48 



First Ward, — But little improvement has been made within 
this year and in graduating of streets and paving footways 
&c. The private improvements are good. 

Second Ward. — Several streets have been opened, gradu- 
ated, and gravelled, beside which a considerable portion of the 
streets and lots between 12th and 13th streets have been filled 
— and upwards of 1,000 feet of pipe for the conveyance of 
water has been laid. 

Third Ward. — On the Market Square great improvements 
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have been made, by graduating, and laying of brick pave- 
ments, and much has been done towards improving the 
streets— a new and handsome bridge, built across the Canal 
at 7th street, 150 feet long by 80 wide— the National Hotel 
nearly completed and in Pennsylvania Avenue, front of it, 
is accommodation for the Bank of Washington. Three new 
Churches, one for Episcopalians, one for Methodists, and one 
for Presbyterians — an extensive addition to the General Post 
Office building, for the better accommodation of the Patent 
Office and the City Post Office. A large reservoir of the 
finest spring water has been erected at the intersection of D 
and Indiana Avenue, from which a line of more than 2,500 
running feet of iron pipes has been laid — and the line of 
wooden pipes ending at 10th and Pennsylvania Avenue has 
been continued along the Avenue and across it a distance of 
more than 600 feet, feeding two reservoirs, and affording con- 
siderable surplus for future extension — a neat and extensive 
Orphan's Asylum has been erected, &c. 

Fourth Ward, — The principal improvements in this ward 
are those in and around the Capitol, which are all of a 
permanent nature ; the walks around it are delightful. 

Fifth Ward. — Some Corporation work has been done — ^the 
Penitentiary and Keeper's houses are completed, and only 
await the passage of a law, for the organization of the estab- 
lishment. 

Sixth Ward. — In this ward not much has been done, either 
of a public or private nature — the improvements in the Navy 
Yard still go on, and there has been built and launched from 
under the shed, a beautiful sloop of war, the St. Louis, which 
has gone to sea. 

The number of running feet brick pavement laid prior to 
January 1, 1828, was 

First Ward 22,722 

Second 19,469 

Third 29,144 

Fourth 9,204 

Fifth 755 

Sixth 275 

81,599 
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And during the year 1828 there has been laid 

First Ward 567 

Second 5,177 

Third 4,322 



10,066 



Making the whole number of running feet in 1st of Janu- 
ary, 1829—91,665. 

From this city there sets out for Baltimore 5 Stages daily, 
every morning, viz : 

One at half past 5, 6, and 8, and at 9 and 10 o'clock. 
To Fredericktown, daily at 5 P. M. 

Alexandria do at 9 A. M. 

do do at 4 P. M. 

do do at 3 P. M. 

Annapolis, Mon., Wed., and Fr. 6 A. M. 
Piscataway, &c. Sun. and Wed. 

Steam Boats 
To Alexandria twice a day, 9 A. M. and 5 P. M. 
Alexandria and Fredericksburg daily at noon. 
Norfolk every Wednesday. 
Baltimore every Tuesday. 
And from Georgetown to Alexandria twice a day. 

List of Diseases aitd Deaths in 1828. 

DlMftiei. Diseaaea. 

Apoplexy 3 Dropsy 6 

Asthma 1 Dropsy of the brain 8 

Angina Pectoris 1 Drunkenness 

Bum 4 Decay I 

Contusion 1 Drowned 

Consumption 37 Enteritis 

Cholera morbus 1 Fever 

infantum 32 Typhus 

Convulsion 18 Bilious 12 

Cholic 4 Intermittent 

Croup 2 Gout 

Casualty 1 Gangrene 

Congestion 1 Hemorrhage 3 

Diarrhoea 5 Inflam. of Brain 2 
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Influenza 7 

Liver Complaint 5 

Old Age 6 

Parturition 2 

Pneumonia 18 

Pleurisy 3 

Palsy 1 

Quincy 1 

Rheumatism 3 

Stillborn 16 

Sudden 3 



Syncope 1 

Scrofula 1 

Suicide 1 

Teething 1 

Varioloid 1 

Unknown 3 

Worms 6 

Adults 127 

Children 127 

254 



CITY OF WASHINGTON. 

The following table of Buildings within the city is made 
from an actual count this year, brought up to January 1st, 
1830, and the assessments from an addition of the returns of 
the Assessors, which has been prepared for publication by 
our accurate and industrious fellow citizen Mr. John Sess- 
ford. 



Statistical Table of Dwellings, &c. Assessment Value of 
Pbopebty in 1829, and Old Assessments. 



1st Ward 


Shops and separate 
from dwellings. 

50 


Public 
building. 

13 


Squares on which 

are improTemenu. 

129 


2nd '' 


67 


14 


83 


3rd " 


87 


22 


95 


4th " 


9 


8 


64 


oth " 


8 


6 


58 


Gth " 


23 


8 


72 



Total 



234 



503 



Dwellings on 1st of Januaby, 1830. 



1st Ward 


Of Brick. 
283 


Of Wood. 

288 


Total. 
571 


2d 


321 


31G 


637 


3d 


490 


386 


885 


4th " 


137 


179 


316 


5th " 


91 


129 


220 


Gth " 


IGl 


264 


425 


Total 


1,492 


1,562 


3,054 
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Assessments Made in 


1829. 






Personal. 


Buildiofi. 


Lota. ToUL 


Ist 


Ward 


$133,600 


$620,783 


$ 760,496 $1,518,877 


2d 


« 


131,600 


671,605 


752,538 1,555,743 


3d 


« 


183,370 


999,475 


1,132,336 2,315,181 


4th 


(( 


43,150 


250,200 


290,603 583,953 


5th 


« 


24,175 


169,810 


334,986 528,971 


6th 


«' 


36,125 


208,585 


217,075 461,785 




ToUl 


$552,020 


$2,924,458 

Old AssESSMENTfei 
Prior to 1«24. 


$3,488,032 $6,964,510 
Made In 1824. 




Ist Ward 


$1,533,188 


$1,188,069 




2d 


( 


1,407,582 


1,083,469 




3d 


< 


1,635,590 


1,302,601 




4th 


( 


1,026,620 


503,944 




5th * 


( 


808,856 


454,270 




6th 


( 


611,082 


446,367 






rotal 


$7,022,618 


$4,978,720 


April 29, 


1830. 







STATISTICS OF WASHINGTON. 



Annual 


Statement — By John Sessfobd. 


Wardi. 


Briek 


Wood. 


Total. 


Bhopa Additiona 


1 


15 


23 


38 


2 1 


2 


21 


18 


39 


6 3 


3 


49 


36 


85 


16 9 


4 




4 


4 


1 


5 


1 


11 


12 




6 











86 



02 



178 



24 



14 



Febt. 7, 1831. 



CenmiB 


Cental 


Jon. 1880. 


of 1820. 


3,677 


2,808 


4,058 


2,467 


5,751 


2,550 


1,861 


1,610 


1,357 


1,453 


2,131 


2,359 



18,836 



13,247 



Assessment Valuation, December 31, 1830. 
Warda Baildingi. Lota. Personal. 



1 $ 657,833 $ 760,494 $153,150 



724,705 
1,105,855 
253,100 
174,410 
209,139 



752,538 
1,132,336 
290,603 
334,986 
217,076 



139,890 

200,420 

45,120 

24,475 

37,225 



Total. 

$1,571,477 

1,617,133 

2,438,611 

588,823 

533,871 

463,435 



Tax on 
at 66 Ota 
onflOO. 



$ 8,800.27 
9,055.94 
13,656.22 
3,297.40 
2,989.67 
2,595.23 



Ronninff 
feet of briek 
pavement 
laid in 188a 

3,776 

3,515 

386 



$3,126,038 $3,488,032 $600,280 $7,213,360 $40,394.76 7,676 
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First Ward. — The principal ward improvements, have been 
the laying of foot pavements on F, 6, and E streets, and the 
opening of I from 22d to the Canal basin. 

Second Ward, — Twelfth street has been cut down to its 
proper graduation, and gravelled across the Mall — a oon- 
siderable extent of filling of lots under water, west of 12th, 
and laying brick footways south of Pennsylvania Avenue. 
The Rotunda is now occupied by a neat and handsome 
Museum. 

Third. — Some good improvements have been made, but 
much short of what has been done in it for several yean 
past — a frame Baptist Meeting House has been erected South 
of the Mall, near 4^ street. 

In the remaining Wards, little other than casual repairs 
has been done. 

List of Deaths akd Diseases vs 1830. 

Diieues. 

Apoplexy 5 

Asthma 1 

Angina Pectoris 1 

Burn 3 

Contusion 2 

Croup 2 

Consumption 46 

Cholera Infantum 39 

Convulsion 15 

Colic 2 

bilious 3 

Cancer 1 

Drinking cold w'tr 3 

Dropsy 13 

brain 9 

chest 1 

Drunkenness 8 

Dysentery 8 

Decay 17 

Drowned 2 

Fever 3 

puerperal 3 

typhus 8 

bilious 21 

intermittent 7 

Gravel 1 



Gout 1 

Hemmorrhage 1 

Hooping Cough 6 

Inflamm. of brain 4 

Influenza 1 

Liver Complaint 4 

Measles 28 

Old Age 5 

Pneumonia 16 

Pleurisy 7 

Palsy 2 

Salivation 2 

Still bom 23 

Sudden 9 

Scrofula 1 

Teething 2 

Thrush 1 

Varioloid 1 

Unknown 6 

Worms 4 

Wound 2 

Adults 179 

Chilaren 1«0 

Total 339 
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CITY STATISTICS. 

I enclose you herewith, for publication, a statistical exhibit 
of the improvements within the City within the year 1831; 
also, the assessment valuation of property in the respective 
Wards, and deaths and diseases for the same period. 

John Sessford. 





Wards. 

1 


Brick. 
6 


Wood Total no. Shops, &( 
18 23 12 


!. Additions. 
5 


• 


2 


29 


24 


63 8 







3 


26 


40 


06 17 


13 




1 


1 


1 


2 — 


— 




6 


— 


4 


4 — 


— 







— 


1 


1 1 


— 






"00 


88 


148 Is 


^ 






Additional Assessment fob 1831. 






Wards. 
1 
2 
3 
4 
6 



$: 
$ 


irsonal. 

16,860 
6,900 
8,000 
1,500 
1,160 
760 


BuildlngB. 

$ 39,860 

42,826 

103,165 

4,000 

7,260 

876 


Total. 

$ 66,700 

48,726 

171,766 

6,600 

8,400 

1,026 




33,760 


$267,966 


$291,706 








Total Assessments. 




1 
2 
3 
4 
6 



is. 


Personal. 

$109,000 

146,790 

209,020 

40,020 

26,026 

37,976 


Bondings. 

$ 099,083 

707,630 

1,209,010 
267,100 
181,000 
210,010 


Lots. 
$ 700,494 
762,638 
1,132,330 
290,003 
334,980 
217,076 


Total, Dec. 81, 1881. 

$1,029,177 

1,006,868 

2,010,305 

694,323 

642,271 

406,000 






$034,030 


$3,384,993 


$3,488,032 


$7,607,056 




Wards. 


No. 


. Dwlgs. Dec. 
81, 18». 


other bldgs. 


Total Bldgs. 




1 




032 


77 


709 




2 




729 


88 


817 




3 

4 




1,036 
323 


140 
10 


1,176 
339 




6 




230 


12 


248 









420 


32 


468 



3,381 



306 



3,740 
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NuMBEB OF Deaths 
DiMaiei. 

Apoplexy 3 

Asthma 1 

Bum 5 

Calculus 1 

Consumption 47 

Croup 6 

Cholera Morbus 3 

Infantum 52 

Cholic 3 

Convulsions 9 

Dropsy 11 

Brain 9 

Drunkenness 2 

Dysentery 12 

Decay 21 

Delirium 1 

Eruption 1 

Erysipelas 1 

Fever 3 

scarlet 15 

typhus 9 

bilious 17 

intermittent 27 

Fall 1 

Gangrene 1 

Gout 1 

Inflam'n brain 



IN THK YkAB 1831. 
DJieaiw. 

bowels 2 

Influenza 12 

Jaundice 1 

Measles 1 

Old age 8 

Parturition 2 

Pneumonia 18 

Pleurisy 8 

Palsey • 1 

Poison 1 

Puerperal fever I 

Quincy 2 

Small Pox 8 

Stillborn 15 

Sudden 8 

Syncope 1 

Scrofula 3 

Suffocation (by charcoal) .... 2 

Teething 3 

Thrush 3 

Tetanus 2 

Unknown 8 

Worms 8 

Adults 187 

Children 1»3 

ToUl 380 



First Ward. — Some improvements made on the streets, an 
674 running feet of paved footways laid, and considerable of 
the grounds of the President's House and enclosures of the 
Offices have been made. 

Second Ward. — 5,035 feet in length of footways has been 
laid. The line of iron pipes has been extended from 13th 
street, along F street, to near 15th street; and for the short 
period during which the Contractor for deepening and widen- 
ing the Canal has been at work, great progress has been 
made. 

Third Ward. — 5,026 feet of pavement has been laid; but 
little improvement of a general nature has been made. 

In the other Wards but little has been done, with the excep- 
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tion of the work done on the Canal, and buildings within the 
Navy Yard, Penitentiary, &c. 
February 13, 1832. 

Annual Statement of Improvements in the City of Washington 
IN THE Year 1832, and Additional Assessments. 

Ranniiig ft. 



rds. 


Brick. 


Wood. 


Total. 


Shops, &o. 


Additions, brick pare- 














ment. 


1 


— 


6 


6 


— 


1 


630 


2 


7 


9 


16 


3 


3 


1,876 


3 


12 


22 


34 


9 


7 


760 


4 


2 


1 


3 


— 


— 


— 


5 


1 


— 


1 


— 


2 


— . 


6 


2 

24 


38 


2 

62" 


12 


13 


— 




3,266 






Additional Assessment. 






Wards. 




Real. 




Parsonal. 




Totol. 


1 




$ 15,376 




$16,760 




$ 31,126 


2 




86,725 




16,600 




101,326 


3 




123,676 




22,160 




146,836 


4 




520 




3,600 




4,120 


5 




1,000 




1,000 




2,000 


G 




2,160 




2,160 




4,300 



$228,446 $60,260 $288,706 

First Ward. — ^But little has been done withiji the year, out 
of the funds of the Ward. The extension of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal, from the basin in Rock creek to the mouth 
of the Tiber, is in considerable forwardness. On that part 
of the City canal, within the limits of 15th and 17th streets, 
very little has been done towards forming it into a deepened 
basin for the reception of boats through the former. Indeed, 
it would appear, instead of being a primary object of those 
to whom the management has been committed by the Council, 
to have had the least attention paid to it — instead of the 
first, it is now the last; and that portion of the city most 
interested in the work has been seriously injured for some 
time back, by the shutting out of small craft, and the loss of 
wharfage, as well as the injury to the lumber merchants. 

Second Ward. — ^But little has been done on streets, &c. 
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The Canal, within the limits of this ward, is nearly completed ; 
it exhibits a beautiful sheet of water, and, when the opening 
to the Potomac is made to correspond, will aflford ample room 
and depth of water for vessels drawing from seven to eight 
feet of water. The bridges across at 14th and 12th streets 
are to be elevated about 15 feet above high water, so as to 
admit the smaller size steamboats as high as 7th street ; these 
bridges, also, having draws in them, will enable market, wood, 
and lumber vessels to pass up as high as the market, without 
which the advantages of an extended width of the canal and 
additional depth, would be comparatively useless, and de- 
structive to the interests of the central portion of the city, 
as well as the General Fund. 

Third Ward, — Much less has been done than usual. Con- 
siderable progress is making in excavating and walling the 
canal. 

In the three Eastern Wards but little other than contingent 
repairs has been done. 

In the Navy Yard some improvement has been made, and 
a revenue cutter built. 

A Fountain of Water has been obtained on the farm of J. 
A. Smith, and the water is already conveyed in iron pipes to 
the foot of the hill north of the Capitol, affording a copious 
supply — a free, stone basin around the Naval Monument for 
its reception is already prepared. 

The brick pavement for the West gate of the Capitol has 
been taken up, and Senaca stone flagging laid in its place. 
Other improvements are making around the Capitol. 

The Botanic Gardens, on the West front, from the tempor- 
ary manner of its enclosure, is not kept in a good state — a 
continuance of the iron railing from its east end around it, 
would give confidence to those who have embarked in the 
project by securing the safety of the plants and shrubbery, 
and adding beauty to the neighborhood. 

Water has also been conveyed in iron pipes from Square 
249 to the State and Treasury Departments. 

The centre of Pennsylvania Avenue, from 3d to 14th street, 
has been graded, and nine inches of stone laid on it, which 
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presents already a smooth surface ; and preparations are mak- 
ing to complete the whole, as provided for by Congress. 

The Potomac Bridge has been put in order for travelling, 
with the exception of the West draw, which will soon be 
finished; furnishing a free access to the city from the South 
and West. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, in which the city is 
greatly interested, is now in such a state of forwardness as to 
reduce it almost to a certainty, that it will be open for naviga- 
tion from the city to Harper's Ferry early in the Spring, and 
to many miles above Hancock, in September of this year. 
When this is accomplished, the charter will have been com- 
plied with ; trade will actively commence ; the heavy produc- 
tions which will not bear land carriage, such as lime, iron, 
lumber, and, to a certain extent, coal, besides the opening of 
freestone, marble, and other quarries, which have been 
hitherto shut up from the want of a cheap conveyance to the 
markets of the District, and towns on the Chesapeake Bay, 
will be opened to the trade of the country round. In accom- 
plishing this work, a heavy pressure has been felt by the 
stockholders, arising principally from the delay produced by 
legal impediments, which suspended the works of the com- 
pany. Since their removal, the work has progressed with 
increased vigor; and but little doubt now remains on the 
minds of any friend to the work, as to the ability of the 
Company to complete, within the present year, at least 107 
miles of navigation, and, in as short a time as the nature of 
the work will permit, to extend it to the coal banks. 

John Sesspord. 
January 25, 1833. 
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CITY OF WASHINGTON. 

Annual Statement of Improvements Made in ths Cmr or 
Washington within the Yeas 1833, and AoDinoifAi. 
Assessment, &c., bt John Sessiobd. 
"New Buildings, 



First Ward 
Sec'd 


Of brick. 
3 
9 


Of wood. 

2 

12 


ToUL 

6 

21 


Sliopt. 

1 
7 


Third 
Fourth 


18 
4 


20 


38 

4 


4 


Fifth 
Sixth 


— 


4 


4 


— 



34 



38 



72 



12 





Additioni. 


ToUl no. of 

Dwellinff, JDee. 

81. 1& 


No. of Inhabl- 
UoUtOMeh 

hOQM. 


First Ward 




1 


643 


6 


Second 




2 


766 


6 


Third 




8 


1,107 


6A 


Fourth 




1 


330 


5A 


Fifth 




— 


241 


5A 


Sixth 




12 


428 
3,515 


5 


Popolation. 


Additioiutl Anevment 

inlSSS. 

ImproTementi. Penonal. 


Total Ami. of 

AuMi., Doc 

81.1JS8. 


3,881 


$ 6,100 




$ 8,560 


$1,709,437 


4,598 


38,200 




20,150 


1,783,633 


6,559 


25,150 




16,050 


2,837.681 


1,914 


— 




— 


601.923 


1,410 


— 




300 


550,821 


2,140 


800 




500 


469,385 


20,508 


$70,250 




$40,100 


$7,962,880 



First Ward. — The improvements in this ward by the Cor- 
poration, during the year, are unimportant. The Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal has been completed from the Georgetown 
Basin to 17th street west, and the water let in; it locks down 
into the Basin at the mouth of the Tiber. Over this branch 
of the Canal there are two wooden and one stone bridge: the 
latter is a handsome and substantial structure, built on a plan 
of Mr. Rhodier\s. and executed under his direction. Some 
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kilns have been built on a large and permanent scale, for the 
making of Lime, from stone brought down the Canal. 

Second Ward. — In this, very little has been done out of 
its own funds, and very little attention paid to the preserva- 
tion of what had been previously executed ; the gutter drain- 
age, in many instances, neglected, by which the water was 
turned from its proper course, to the injury of the streets; 
and the rubbish from buildings, kitchens, &c., permitted to 
remain, contrary to the law. 

Third Ward, — The same as the second, with the additional 
neglect to repair the broken footways. The western part of 
the Centre Market has been brought into use by the rental of 
the stalls, and improving around it; it is well attended and 
supplied with almost every necessity in abundance; vieing 
with almost any market, in any of the large cities, in quality 
and cheapness of the articles. 

Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Wards. — Scarcely anything has 
been done by these wards. 

The improvements has been considerable. The Canal 
through the city has not been prosecuted with either spirit 
or judgment, and the expense of execution has been greatly 
increased by the injudicious commencement of middle sec- 
tions, preventing a proper drainage, and adding 25 cents cost 
on every perch of stone hauled, which might have been easily 
avoided, by keeping the navigation free. The formation of 
an island was never, originally, contemplated. Had there 
been a superabundance of excavation to be removed, without 
proper place to deposit it, there might have been some excuse 
for such a scheme; but such is not the fact, as is shown by 
the work itself ; for the streets bordering the basin would have 
absorbed the whole of it; and, if not, the adjoining squares 
would, for which the Corporation might have got paid. To 
make up the deficiency caused by the island, resort is had to 
the high bluff north of the basin, to fill up B street several feet 
deep, two-thirds of its length, and the same will have to be 
done on the south side, a distance of 2,000 feet in length, with 
a sufficient width. The bridge at 12th street, (being two 
inclined planes, with a very steep ascent,) is almost impassable 
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with a full load, and the bridge itself appears as if on stilts, 
instead of resting on stone piers. 

The improvements made by the United States have been 
considerable. Those around the President's Mansion, as far 
as done, are of a permanent nature; the entrances and lawn 
on the north front being greatly enlarged by the remoTal of 
the gates farther east and west, connected by an iron railing, 
and the outer circle of the road, and cast iron fancy railing 
around the lawn. This improvement would have been better 
if the gates had been placed opposite the streets on the east 
and west side of the enclosed ground north, with proi>er lodges 
at each. The walks on the south front, and the mounds, are 
also completed. The water from the spring, on square 248, 
has been conveyed in iron pipes to the reservoirs, intended to 
supply the Executive buildings and President's House. Had 
the work been properly managed, the object intended could 
have been accomplished at a less expense ; there being a suf- 
ficient head and supply, reservoirs of sufficient capacity might 
have been built, for a supply in case of fire ; a portion also to 
form a jet south of the President's House, and the balance to 
discharge itself from a fountain or fountains, at the lowest 
point, at 15th street, and then the balance for the supply of 
the neighborhood. 

The improvement on Pennsylvania Avenue has been com- 
pleted in its curbing and carriage way, from the Navy Office 
to the North and South entrances to the Capitol ; the curbing 
is ver>' fine and the carriage way handsome, and probably as 
sul)stantial as the nature of the stone (Gneiss,) would admit 
of. Some of the side drainages are too fiat to pass oflf the 
water sufficiently quick, and require correction. It is to be 
regretted that the levelling of it had not been intrusted to the 
City Sun-eyor, whose duty it is to give the graduations as 
recorded, — it would, no doubt, have been done equally well, 
and at a very trifling expense, he being always on the spot. 

At, and around the Capitol, considerable improvements have 
l)een made ; the terrace around the west front has been paved 
with Senaca flags. The Chamber of the House of Representa- 
tives has had its floor raised, and the circle for the seats 
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reversed, facing the Speaker's Chair, which is now on the 
North side — ^the attic windows behind the South columns 
opened, and a neat gallery erected for the accommodation of 
the ladies; besides other material alterations. A copious 
supply of water has been obtained from a spring in the farm 
of J. A. Smith, which empties into two reservoirs, East and 
West of the Capitol, and is sufficient for the purposes in- 
tended. The Navy Yard has been very much improved in 
general appearance, the wharf enlarged, and the slip repaired. 

Application has been made for an extension of the improve- 
ment of the Pennsylvania Avenue, by grading, curbing, and 
Macadamizing — it is confidently believed that a cheaper and 
more durable covering could be made of gravel, properly 
selected and screened, which would be freer from dust in dry, 
or mud in wet weather, than from the stone now used. 

The opening of the City channel from the Potomac to the 
Windmill Point, by dredging it, would aflford many facilities 
to the improvements on the whole of the line, to the City and 
Chesapeake Canal, as well as to Georgetown, and prevent the 
necessity of the expenditures on the Western channel, and 
only requiring one draw at the bridge. 

Congress have, from time to time, taken up the subject of 
revising and forming a Code of Laws for the District, and two 
codes have been reported; the first by Judge Cranch, which 
was never acted on, and a second by a committee of their own 
body sitting for that purpose during the recess, and now 
printed by order. The difficulty of acting on it is felt by all. 
As a means of avoiding it, I would suggest, as the proper 
course, that Congress pass an act directing an election of Dele- 
gates, say one for every fifteen hundred inhabitants, who shall 
meet in Convention for the purpose of forming a Code of 
Laws for the District, and submit the same to Congress for 
approval. The cost of such a Convention would be but tri- 
fling. This hint is throi^-n out for consideration. To this 
body the reported Codes might be referred. 

February 7, 1834. 
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THE CITY OF WASHINGTON. 

Oentlemen: Enclosed is a statement of the improvements in 
the City within the year 1834, together with the assessments. 

John Sbssfobd. 



Wardi. Brick. Wood. Total. 



8hopi,Ao. Addittoni. Total hoiuea Shops and 
■ addlUoni. 



1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 



3 
10 



1 



7 

10 

24 

3 

4 

1 



7 

13 
34 

3 

4 
2 



in City. 

650 

779 

1,151 
333 
245 
430 



49 



63 



Wards. 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



PabUo Bldgi. 
12 
13 
23 

8 

6 

9 



11 7 

Soppoeed Popl'n. 
3,923 
4,576 
6,791 
1,930 
1,434 
2,156 



3,588 



71 
99 
152 
12 
9 
25 

"368 



Banning ft. briek 
payement 

29,365 

37,376 

34,571 

9,234 

755 

275 



20,910 



111,576 



General Assessments of Real and 

1823. 

Wards. Total. Lots. 

1 $1,533,188 $556,096 

2 1,407,582 469,219 

3 1,635,590 606,536 

4 1,026,620 255,134 

5 808,866 286,791 

6 611,082 202,834 



Personal Propertt. 
1824. 



Baildings. 

$502,089 
525,615 
602,600 
206,305 
149,120 
212,338 



Personal. 

$129,875 
88,635 
93,465 
42,405 
18,250 
32,195 



Total. 

$1,188,069 

1,083,469 

1,502,601 

503,944 

454,161 

461,785 



$7,022,918 



$2,376,610 $2,198,067 $404,925 $4,979,602 



Wards. 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



Lots. 
$ 760,494 
752,638 
1,132,336 
290,603 
334,986 
217,076 

$M88,032 



1829. 

Baildings. 

$626,783 
671,605 
999,475 
250,200 
169,810 
208,585 

$2,926,458 



Personal. 

$133,600 

131,600 

183,370 

43,160 

24,175 

36,125 

$552,020 



Total. 

$1,520,877 

1,555,743 

2,315,181 

583,953 

528,971 

461,785 

$6,966,510 
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1834. 




Wards. 


Baildings. 


Ptrsonal. 


1 


$ 641,955 


$110,150 


2 


895,200 


101,900 


3 


1,494,040 


196,460 


4 


198,060 


26,750 


5 


130,675 


12,900 


6 


145,541 


21,875 



$3,505,471 $470,025 

During the last year, owing to the depressed state of the 
Finances, but little has been done by the Corporation. In 
the First Ward but one street has been improved. In the 
Second Ward, the only improvement is the paved footway on 
the east side of 12th street, from the Canal to Maryland 
Avenue, and partially on the north side of Maryland Avenue, 
from 12th to 14th streets. In the Third Ward, Sixth street 
has been improved between G and H, and the footway laid on 
the east side, and a paved footway on the west side of 7th 
street, from the Canal to Maryland Avenue. In the Fourth 
and Fifth Wards, New Jersey Avenue has been graded and 
gravelled. 

The Canal through the city has been prosecuted throughout 
the year, and now requires but little more work to make it 
navigable throughout. The bars at the east and west end, and 
at 14th street, have proved very injurious to the interests of 
the City, and ought to be forthwith removed, to admit vessels 
of a draught equal to the capacity of the Canal. 

The improvements around the President's House are of a 
permanent nature, and add much to its appearance. The 
wall, on the South front, is unsightly, and should be reduced 
in height, with an iron railing, which would have a more airy 
appearance, and be a better protection to the grounds than the 
present. 

In, and around, the Capitol, some handsome improvements 
have been made. The Fountain is neat and ornamental, but 
too confined. The Naval Monument loses its effect from being 
so near the Capitol. Were it removed to the island in the 
Botanic Garden, properly elevated, with a suflScient sheet of 
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water around it, it would be seen to more advantage. The 
surplus water from the fountain might be also taken there, 
and jets formed, after which, it might be conveyed in pipes 
to water the low grounds of the City to great advantage to the 
public. 

The improvements in the Navy Yard have been consider- 
able, in the enlargement of the wharf and erection of build- 
ings; and the Yard itself is tastefully arranged and kept in 
neat order, reflecting credit on the oflBcer having charge of it. 
It. is, however, much to be regretted, that this Yard has not 
been further encouraged by ordering, from time to time, some 
of the public vessels to this place, which is a good and safe 
harbor ; where, from experience, they can be repaired as eco- 
nomically as elsewhere, besides encouraging the growth of this 
City, which is the Seat of the General Government. 

The Arsenal, and the grounds around it, have been much 
improved, and have a fine view, being on the i)oint of the 
Potomac and Anacostia rivers. The marsh, on the east side 
of it and the Penitentiary, ought to be drained, by the cutting 
a small canal as far north as South N street, which would give 
additional ground, and remove much of the cause of sickness 
in the neighborhood. 

The Eastern Grave-yard has been much ornamented, and is 
well enclosed. The numerous handsome monuments and 
vaults already make this place worthy to be visited by 
strangers. 

Considerable progress has been already made in the erection 
of a new bridge across the Potomac; the eastern cause- way 
being now dry-walled on each side, and to a height ready to 
commence the mortared work, and considerable of the filling 
done. The two causeways ought to be united by causewaying 
across the middle channel, which is of no use. The opening 
and deepening of the channel of the river along the shore of 
the City to Georgetown, would be of great advantage to both 
places, and would supersede the continual necessity of dredg- 
ing the western channel, and well deserves the serious con- 
sideration of Congress. 

February 13, 1835. 
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Annual statement of improvements made in the City of 
Washington within the year 1835, and additional Assessment 
of Houses and Personal Property; the tax on which is for 
city purposes 50 cents, and for Chesapeake and Ohio canal 60 
cents on the $100. • 

John Sessford. 



rds. 

1 


Brick. 
3 


Wood. 

7 


TotaL 
11 


2 


3 


4 


7 


3 


9 


14 


23 


4 
5 


z 


1 


1 


6 


lis 


27 


42 


18. 


Total pabUc 
bldgi. 


Total ihopt 
■eparate ftrom 

hoIUML 



13 
11 
22 

7 
5 

8 



67 

96 

140 

11 

7 
24 



Bhopi. 

5 

4 
1 



10 



ToUl bldgi. 

739 
893 
1,327 
352 
257 
473 



Total dwelllngi. 
659 
786 
1,165 
334 
245 
441 

3,630 



Supposed 
ceniui. 



3,954 
4,616 
6,874 
1,937 
1,421 
2,205 





66 


345 4,041 21,007 


Wards. 




RannlDK fe«t of payemenU. 
In 1886. ToUl. 


1 




— 27,365 


2 




1,257 38,633 


3 




4,624 39,195 


4 




— 9,324 


5 




— 755 


6 




— 275 



5,881 



115,547 



There have been during the year scarcely any improvements 
other than contingent, owing to the embarrassed situation of 
the City and Ward finances. Had the city been in possession 
of the funds derived from the sales of the public lots, and 
the unsold lots contributed their proportion of taxes, equally 
with those owned by individuals, the city would not at the 
present day have been in need of funds to free it from its 
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debts and obligations; but the proceeds were paid into the 
Treasury of the United States, instead of being placed to the 
credit of the city for its improvement and embellishment, and 
which was contemplated by its great founder, Washington, and 
President Jefferson, as is fully shown by their acts and cor- 
respondence. The amount raised for city uses by sales of 
lots and donations from Maryland and Virginia, was, up to 
1830, as follows : From lots $732,717.68 ; donations from Mary- 
land $72,000; from Virginia $120,000; making the sum of 
$924,717.68 ; nearly all of which was obtained in the infancy 
of the city. Had this amount been invested in stock, it would 
have afforded a yearly revenue of upwards of $55,000, to which 
might have been added a small assessment tax, and licenses 
would have enabled the corporate authorities to accomplish 
every desirable improvement, and of a permanent nature. In 
addition, much good might have been done by the Gtovem- 
ment, had they fostered the city as the nation's city, by the 
building and fitting out a portion of the public vessels from 
the navy yard. Ordering a portion of them here as they re- 
turn from cruises, would be but an act of justice, and would 
aid much the interest of the city. The approach to the yard 
by the Potomac river is good, the harbor commodious and safe 
in all seasons, with a sufficient depth of water to admit any 
vessel that can pass up to Alexandria. The expenses of build- 
ing are as low as at any other navy yard, as was shown in the 
report of the late Secretar^'^ of the Navy ; then why not order 
ships here ? 

During the past year the Potomac bridge has been rebuilt 
out of an appropriation made by Congress, and is nearly a 
mile in length; about one-third of its length is a causeway 
across the flats ; it has a footway on each side and two draws, 
66 feet wide each, on the railway plan ; one at the eastern or 
city channel, and the other at the western or Georgetown 
channel. The Georgetown channel has been much improved 
by dredging, during the last year. Were a similar appropria- 
tion made by Congress for the city channel, a greater depth 
of water might be obtained, besides having the advantage of 
passing along the city shore and wharves from the mouth of 
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the Anacostia to Georgetown, and ultimately superseding the 
necessity of two draws in the bridge. During the year a new 
Theatre of large dimensions has been erected, and handsomely 
fitted up, fronting on the open space on E street and Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, between 13th and 14th streets west, and the 
old Theatre greatly improved. The railroad has been com- 
pleted to Baltimore; its depot on the comer of Pennsylvania 
Avenue and 2nd street west. A commencement has been made 
in filling up the unsightly and unhealthy pond on the Presi- 
dent's square, adjoining the canal; and it is in contemplation 
to grade the whole of the square. A great improvement would 
be made to the south side of the President's enclosure, were 
the unsightly stone wall reduced in height, and an iron railing 
placed on it to correspond with the north front. There ought 
to be erected a permanent Navy Hospital on the ground in- 
tended for that purpose at the east end of the city, where it 
is much needed. Such establishments exist elsewhere, and 
others are petitioned for; there is ample room for buildings, 
gardens, &c. ; it would supersede the necessity of renting, as at 
present, inconvenient places. A topographical survey of the 
District is much wanted, and might be executed in a short 
time, and at a trifling expense, by a detachment of the 
Engineer corps. Such a survey would be found useful to the 
committees on District affairs, as well as the public. A survey 
is now making by the State of Maryland on an extensive scale, 
and that of Virginia has been done some years ago. 
January 16, 1836. 

Annual statement of improvements made within the city 
within the year 1837 ; together with the additional assessment ; 
together with the total on personal property, buildings and 
aggregate; also, the supposed population. John Sessford. 

Wardi. Brick. Wood. Total. Bhopi, &c. Totalno. ofdwlfft. 

679 
811 
1,212 
342 
249 
441 

3J34 



1 


3 


7 


10 


3 


2 


1 


13 


14 


9 


3 


11 


22 


33 


5 


4 


1 


4 


5 


— 


5 
6 


— 


1 


1 


1 




le" 


47 


63 


Is 
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^Tm^Am 


SOPDOMd 


Baniiiiif ft paye- 


Addlttonaiawuwmiii 


iiforlO?. 


^•'"- eenmu. 


ment Uld in yr. Bldsi. 


PenonaL 


TMAl. 


1 


4,300 


328 


$9,850 


$14,775 


$24,825 


2 


6,136 


540 




11,510 


10,350 


21,500 


3 


7,676 


350 


t 


»$,000 


27,300 


62,300 


4 


2,042 


— 




3,300 


6,300 


9,600 


5 


1,431 


— 




1,100 


1,900 


3,000 


6 


2,205 
22,790 


— 


^ 


200 


5,150 
$65,775 


5,350 




1,218 


S0,600 


$126,375 


«,.-^- Anemnent on 
^*""- PerroiiAL Bldgi. 


Lou. 




Tax at 25 
oentionflOO. 


1 


$145,375 


$ 671,340 


$ 601,490 


$1,418,205 


$11,684,541 


2 


136,450 


964,450 


607,322 


1,708,222 


12,811.66^ 


3 


264,850 


1,622,340 


1,397,071 


3,284,261 


24,631.951 


4 


40,550 


203,860 


177,214 




421,624 


3,162.18 


5 


18,200 


133,975 


175,679 




327,854 


2,458.90i 


6 


30,925 


145,891 


154,596 




331,412 


2,485.50 




$636,350 


$3,741,856 


$3,113,372 


$7,491,578 


$56,186.83i 



During the year, but little has been done by the Corpora- 
tion, beyond the casual repair of streets, except the filling up 
of lots, by direction of the Board of Health, which were 
covered with water, and considered injurious to the health of 
the inhabitants. The general healthiness of the city is fully 
admitted by all who have an opportunity of judging correctly ; 
the markets well supplied, and at prices lower on the average, 
than those of any city to the east of this place. The bridge at 
Twelfth street has been reduced in height, affording a much 
easier passage over it. Some dredging has been done in the 
Canal, opposite sewers ; the necessity for this might easily be 
obviated by the construction of sediment basins where wanted ; 
the west entrance of the Canal is still much obstructed by the 
remains of the Dam, which ought to be removed, so as to 
admit small steamboats and river craft to enter without difR- 
culty, and pass up to the heart of the business part of the 
city, the depth of water inside, at ordinary high tides, being 
over seven feet — a depth equal to the Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware Canal, through which pass coal and lumber vessels. 
Should this work be commenced early in the spring, beneficial 
effects would soon be felt. Great progress has been made in 
the construction of the new Treasury building and Patent 
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OflBce. The extension of the west enclosure of the Capitol 
adds much to its general appearance; the embellishments of 
the grounds within it are neat and well-arranged, and the 
promenade through it delightful, enlivened by a handsome jet 
and basin. Iron pipes have been laid from the Capitol, along 
the north side of Pennsylvania avenue, to Fifteenth street, 
with a sufficient number of plugs for the supply of water in 
case of fire. At the Arsenal considerable improvements have 
been made by building, as well as partially filling up the 
swamp on the east side of the ground south of the Peniten- 
tiary. Some additional buildings have been erected at the 
Navy Yard. This yard, from its neatness, forms a consider- 
able attraction to the stranger, but wants to be enlivened by 
the presence of public vessels. Why this is not the case, it is 
difficult to conjecture, particularly when it is known that 
vessels constructed at this yard have cost less, and endured 
longer without the necessity of repair, than those built else- 
where. The eastern portion of the city would be much 
benefited by the ordering of a portion of the smaller class of 
vessels of war to this navy yard for discharge and refitting. 
January 15, 1838. 

Annual Statement of Impbovements Made in This Citt in 1838, 
&o.; BT John Sessfobo. 





Wardf. 


Brick. 


Wood. 


Total. 


BK/v«^ A« Whole no. of 
Bhopi. Ac. dwelllngt. 




1 


2 


3 


5 




684 




2 


4 


13 


17 




828 




3 


28 


20 


48 




1,260 




4 


2 


6 


8 




350 




5 


— 


3 


3 




252 




6 


4 


— 


4 




445 






40 


^ 


85" 


21 


3,819 


Wardi. 


Bappoied. 
cenitu. 


Rimnlng feet of 

pavement laid 

in year. 




Bldg. Penonal. Total. 


1 




4,332 






$17,900 


$13,450 $31,350 


2 




5,224 


398 




43,650 


16,050 59,700 


3 




7,980 


1,436 




28,400 


33,750 62,150 


4 




2,100 


— 




4,750 


3,000 7,750 


5 




1,487 


— 




650 


3,700 4,350 


6 




2,534 


— 




400 


3,750 34,675 



23,677 



1,744 



$95,750 $73,700 $169,450 



Wards. pe„oiial. 


BldgB. 


Lou. 


Agfregate. 


1 $158,825 


$ 689,240 


$ 601,490 


$1,449,555 


2 152,500 


1,008,110 


607,322 


1,767,922 


3 298,000 


1,650,740 


1,397,071 


3,346,411 


4 53,550 


208,600 


177,214 


429,374 


5 21,900 


134,625 


175,679 


332,204 


6 34,675 


144,291 


154,596 


333,562 


$710,050 


$3,835,606 


$3,113,372 


$7,659,028 
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Tax At 75 
oe&tionfMML 

fl0371.66i 

13^0.411 

25,098.0Si 

3,220.90^ 

2,491.53 

2^1.721 

^7,442.72 

During the past year but little has been done in the way of 
improvements by the Corporation, other than casual repairs. 
The general healthiness of the city has been fully sustained, 
as will be seen by those who have noticed the reports of the 
Board of Health, published monthly. The difficulty en- 
countered by vessels entering the canal at the mouth of the 
Tiber, as well as that opposite the sewer west of 7th street 
has been in a great measure removed by the operations of the 
dredging machine; and vessels have entered heavily laden 
with a variety of produce and building material, by which the 
revenue of the canal from wharfage has doubled at least. A 
new and permanent bridge with a draw is much wanted at 
14th street, and a draw in the one at 12th street, so as to 
admit vessels to pass up to the Centre Market; the wharves 
and property adjoining would become much more valuable. 

During the year property has increased materially in value, 
and many good sales have been made. Rents generally have 
advanced, whilst the mechanic and laborer have been fully 
employed. The new Treasury and Patent Office erecting by 
the United States are progressing fast to completion; a por- 
tion of the former is now occupied by the Secretary of the 
Treasury-. The grounds west of the Capitol, under the direc- 
tion of the Commissioner and superintendence of the Public 
Gardener, have been improved tastefully, and produce a fine 
effect. Connected with this should be enclosed the grounds 
west of Ist street to 3rd street, for a botanic garden. Several 
good sheds for timl>er have been erected in the Navy Yard; 
and it must be again urged to those having authority, that it 
would be only an act of justice that a portion of the public 
vessels should be occasionally ordered to it to be refitted, &c. 
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Such a measure would restore confidence to the owners of 
property in the eastern portion of the city. More particularly 
is this urged, as it is known that the vessels built at this yard 
have cost less, and run longer without requiring repairs, than 
any vessels in the Navy. It would also be desirable that Con- 
gress should by law cause a topographical and geological 
survey of the District to be made, so as to keep pace with the 
adjoining States. The expense would be trifling compared to 
the advantages to the committees of Congress and the citizens. 

January 4, 1839. 



Statement of Improvements Made in This City in the Yeab 1839, 

AND Assessment Buildings and Personal Property. 

By John Sessford. 



Wardi. ] 
1 


Brick. 
20 


Wood. 
6 


Dw'rgi. in 1899. 
26 


Sbopi, &c. 

7 


Running ft. 
of pavement 

615 


2 




7 


28 


35 


2 


1,967 


3 




24 


39 


63 


2 


2,500 


4 




2 


11 


13 


— 


— 


5 




1 


1 


2 


— 


— 


6 




— 


2 


2 


1 


— 






40 


101 


141 


I2 


6,082 


«^-^_ Total dwelgi. Bappoied '. 
^*~"- In city. poprnT 

1 710 4,497 


Fotal ft pave- 
ment in city. 

28,047 


General Aiseum't. 
Bldga. Personal . 

$ 821,025 $252,225 


2 


863 




5,466 


41,918 


1,062,200 


230,900 


3 


1,323 




8,379 


45,298 


1,778,125 


347,760 


4 


363 




2,178 


9,324 


288,150 


56,300 


5 


254 




1,499 


755 


175,420 


22,850 


6 


447 




2,546 
24,565 


275 


21,150 
$4,346,070 


38,050 




3,960 


125,617 


$948,075 



The principal improvements have been in making brick 
footways, which have been charged to the property adjoining, 
and the guttering at the cost of the respective wards. In the 
first ward, Pennsylvania Avenue has had a new covering of 
gravel west of the War OflSce. In the second and third wards, 
New York Avenue has had a partial grading and gravelling, 
from 9th to 12th street, and 10th street from New York 
Avenue to I street. Some other footways have been com- 
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menced, and will be finished in the spring. The extent of 
paved footways is about 24 miles, and averages about 14 feet 
wide. The convenience arising to the community from these 
footways is perhaps not equalled in any city of the same 
population, and extending over so large a space of ground. 
A handsome new Engine House has been erected near the 
Navy Yard, and in the Navy Yard some good improvements 
have been made, and also at the Capitol and Arsenal. An 
additional supply of water has been obtained for the fountains 
in the Capitol enclosure, and pipes have been laid conveying 
water from those at 15th street west into each story of the 
new Treasury building, which has been for some time occupied 
by the various oflBces of the Treasury, which, since the burn- 
ing, have been kept in rented buildings. The new Treasury 
building is a massive structure, the rooms in which are all 
fire-proof, neat and convenient. The Patent OflBce is suffi- 
ciently advanced to receive the models of patents as soon as 
the weather will admit. The new Post Office, on the old site, 
has its basement completed, and some height of the walls of 
the first story carried up. Its south, east, and west fronts 
are veneered with white marble, and the rear with gray 
granite. It will be a chaste and beautiful structure. The 
workmanship of these buildings is very substantial, and on all 
hydraulic cement has been freely used. A new jail, of the 
Gothic order, has been erected on the northeast comer of 
reservation Xo. 9, and will be ready for the reception of 
prisoners early in the summer. 

The necessity for a complete topographical and geological 
survey of the District is much felt, and is necessary for the 
Committees of the District in Congress. It might at this 
time be accomplished by engineers in the service of the United 
States, who could now be easily detailed for the purpose. It 
would be a good accompaniment to that now in progress by 
the State of Maryland. In connexion with this, the docu- 
ments relative to the seat of Government of the United States, 
ordered by the Senate to be compiled for publication, are 
much wanted for legislation, and, as documentary history, for 
reference. 
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It is intended shortly to furnish you with a sketch of the 
city calculated for gazetteers and general information. 

Deaths in Eighteen Hundred Thibty-nine. 

Apoplexy 6 

ABthma 2 

Burn 3 

Consumption 69 

Convulsions 4 

Child-bed 2 

Croup 14 

Casualty 5 

Colic 2 

Cancer 2 

Decay 15 

Dropsy 11 

Dysentery 4 

Drowned 5 

Drunkenness 21 

Fever, Typhus 11 

" Bilious 11 

" Scarlet 19 



Inflammation of the Brain ... 2 

Bowels .. 1 

" Lungs ... 4 

Lockjaw 1 

Mania 1 

Measles 1 

Pneumonia 1 

Pleurisy 20 

Palsy 2 

Rheumatism 1 

Syphilis 1 

Spasms 1 

Summer Complaint 22 

Still bom 18 

Teething 3 

Thrush 4 

Unknown 41 

Water on the Brain 8 

White Swellings 1 

Worms 1 

Under 2 years 139 

From 2 to 10 39 

" 10 to 30 69 

" 30 to 50 78 

" 50 to 80 54 

Over 80 3 



" Congestive 1 

" Catarrhal 1 

Fits 7 

Gout 1 

Gravel 1 

Heart, Disease of 1 

Hernia 2 

Hemorrhage 1 

Hooping Cough 3 Total 372 

January 1, 1840. 

Annual Statement of Impbovements Made in the City During the 

Yeab 1840, with the Assessment of 1839 and 1840, 

Togetiieb with the Number of Deaths. 

By John Sessford. 

Wood. DwlgB. inl840. Addition. Shops <Sce. 

23 30 — — 

23 31 10 3 

67 91 4 9 

7 8—1 

8 12 — — 
4 6 — — 



Wardi. 

1 


Brick. 

7 


2 


8 


3 


34 


4 


1 


5 


4 


6 


2 



30 



132 



178 



14 



13 
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Wardi. 


ToteldwIcA 
in ibm eLtf. 


Kimntiiy IL of pr^- 

■MntlAldiBlM. 


Total rauiar ft 
paTOMaclBCitr. 




1 


740 




1,523 




29^70 




2 


894 




118 




42,036 




3 


1,414 




3,2W 




48,562 




4 


371 




— 




9,324 




3 


266 




— 




755 




6 


453 




2,105 
7,010 




2,380 




4,138 


132,627 
















GenervZ «» . 


t8S9, 






ftrd 


1^ 


Lotsw 


Bldgi. 




PwwoaL 


TotoL 


1 




$ 732,929 


$ 791,625 


i 


»37,075 


$1,761,629 


2 




989,154 


1,042,700 




224,200 


2,256,054 


3 




1,735,959 


1,736375 




339,700 


3312,534 


4 




207,422 


280,550 




54,200 


542,172 


5 




171,482 


167,970 




22,050 


361,502 


e 




111,996 


215,000 
$4,234,720 


I 


37,450 


361,446 




$3,948,942 


r914,675 


$9,098337 






Additional in 


mc 


K 




WarcU. 


Tax at 75c 


Bides. 




Pcnoaal. 


TotaL 




1 


$13,212.22 


$18,595 




$ 9,150 


$27,745 




2 


16,920.41 


34,380 




15,200 


49380 




3 


28,594.01 


76,050 




20,600 


96,650 




4 


4,066.29 


16,550 




2,200 


18,750 




5 


2,711.27 


3,100 




800 


3,900 




6 


2,733.35 


1,800 




5,650 


7,450 



$68,237.55 



$150,475 



$53,600 



$204,075 



Deaths ix 1840. 



Apoplexy 8 

Bums 4 

Consumption 77 

ConvuUions 2 

Child-bed 6 

Croup 8 

Casualty 2 

Cancer 2 

C^holera Morbus 2 

Decay 13 

Dysentery 7 

Dropsy 18 



Drowned 2 

Drunkenness 20 

Dropsy in the Chest 11 

Diarrhoea 2 

Fever 1 

" Bilious 4 

" Typhus 1 

" Scarlet 41 

" Inflammatory 1 

Jaundice 1 

Liver Complaint 2 

Old Age 1 
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Pneumonia Worms 

Pleurisy 22 

Palsy 1 

Summer Complaint 44 

Still-born 32 



Under 2 years 176 

From 2 to 10 45 

" 10 to 30 74 

_ , . " 30 to 60 82 

Teethmg 9 ,, 50 to 80 46 



Over 80 6 



Thrush 2 

Unknown 41 

Ulcer 1 427 

Water on the Brain 20 



Very little improvement has been made in the opening and 
improvement of streets except in the First and Third Wards, 
other than the casual repairs and footways, from the want of 
means. A large and neat building has been erected on 9th 
street by the congregation of the Presbyterian Church, (Mr. 
Smith's,) and a new frame Church on 16th street for the 
Africans in that part of the city. The new Treasury and 
Patent OflBce buildings are now occupied, and the new Post 
OflSce is in progress. Improvements have been made in the 
Navy Yard and at the Arsenal. Great inconvenience is ex- 
perienced from the partial destruction of the bridge across the 
Potomac, which it is hoped will be remedied by an appro- 
priation for its repair. 

January 22, 1841. 

Annual Exhibit of Buildinqs Ebected Within the Yeab 1841. 

Assessments, &c. Bt John Sessfobd. 

Aver&ge to 
I per 
1 1880. 



irdi. 


Dwlgs. 


Shopi. 


Additioni. 


Total Dwlgft. 


home I 
censai 1 


1 


18 


6 


3 


763 


6.023 


2 


42 


7 


1 


924 


6.006 


3 


105 


4 


8 


1,504 


5.901 


4 


13 


2 


1 


383 


5.254 


5 


18 


— '' 


— 


277 


5.197 


6 


20 


1 





467 


5.006 



216 20 13 4,318 
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InhabiUnti Rannlnf ft. Addition^ hmum nt IML 



1 4J53 333 $28,425 $15,950 f 44^75 

2 4,599 2,714 28,075 16,500 44^75 

3 8,875 4,999 94,300 12,850 107,150 

4 2,013 — 6,350. 3,800 10,150 

5 1,439 — 2,450 650 3,100 

6 2,337 — 3,600 2,850 11,450 

25,016 8,046 $163,200 $52,600 $215,800 

Total Assessed Pbopebtt on Which thebe is a Tax or 75o. to $100. 
Wards. 

1 $1,833,749 

2 2,350,209 

3 4,016,354 

4 571,072 

5 368,502 

6 378,346 

Total $9,518,232 

In the First Ward, no improvements have been made other 
than repairs. 

In the Second and Third Wards, important improvements 
have been made in opening, grading, and gravelling streets, 
building culverts, &c. &c. as well as casual repairs. In the 
other three Wards but little has been done. 

Further work has been done on the new Treasury Building 
and the Patent and Post OflSce Buildings are both occupied. 
Additional buildings have been erected on the grounds at- 
tached to the Arsenal, and a new wharf made. The Yard is 
well situated, on the Anacostia, and has a sufficient depth of 
water for vessels drawing under twenty-four feet, where they 
can lie secure from storms. The water is found to have a 
preservative quality for timber imbedded in the dock. The 
work-shops and timber-sheds are large and convenient; and, 
according to a Report of a former Secretary of the Navy, 
vessels built at this Yard have not cost more than those built 
at other Yards, and, according to the repeated verbal testi- 
mony of the late Commodore, have run longer without requir- 
ing repairs than those built on the seaboard. The i)olicy of 
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President JeflPerson was to improve it, as was shown by the 
number of vessels ordered to it in his time, which promoted 
the growth of the city ; and, if pursued by those who succeeded 
him, would ere this have made the seat of Government a place 
of commerce. Even now, if a portion of the smaller vessels 
were ordered here for repairs, &c., the incidental benefits to 
the city. District, and Potomac region of Virginia and Mary- 
land would be soon felt. Supplies for building, provisions, 
fuel, &c. can be had in abundance, and on as good terms as 
from any other region. 

Note. — In 1840 there was built a four-story, and this year 
three of four-stories, and two raised, making a new class. 



Deaths m 1841. 



Apoplexy 2 

Aboess 1 

Burns 2 

Cramp 1 

Consumption 55 

Child-bed 4 

Croup 5 

Casualty 2 

Cancer 3 

Decay, or Hepotilas 16 

Qysentery 4 

Dropsy 13 

Drowned 5 

Drunkenness 15 

Dropsy in the Chest 1 

Erysipelas 1 

Fever— Bilious 12 

Typhus 3 

Intermittent 1 

FiU 7 

Epilepsy 4 

Gravel 1 

Heart, Disease of 1 

Hemmorrhage 1 

Hooping cough 8 

January 24, 1842. 
21 



Inflammation of Brain 4 

Bowels 3 

Liver 1 

Pneumonia 

Pleurisy 13 

Palsy 7 

Quinsy 1 

Rheumatism 2 

Shot 1 

Summer complaint 49 

Still bom 8 

Sudden 1 

Smallpox 2 

Teething 10 

Thrush 1 

Unknown 29 

Water on the Brain 10 

Worms 3 

Under 2 years Ill 

From 2 to 10 34 

" 10 to 30 52 

" 30 to 50 70 

" 50 to 80 49 

Over 80 3 
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Annual Exhibit of Buildings Ebboted in thk Citt in thk Ybab 







Bt John Sbssvobd. 


Wardi. 


Brick. Wood. 


Dwlgi. 


Shopii 


Additlooi. Total dwlga. 


1 


8 


20 


28 


1 


2 


791 


2 


18 


47 


65 


2 


8 


989 


3 


44 


100 


144 


8 


6 


1,648 


4 


2 


17 


19 


1 


2 


410 


5 


18 


1 


19 


1 


2 


296 


6 


1 


11 


12 


1 


1 


479 




82 


213 


295 


H 


21 


4,613 


Ward!. 




Ratio per 
ceDrail880. 


Inhabitants per 
ratio of ISSO. 


Ronnlntft. paTemen 
laldiniai2. 


1 




6.023 




4,764 




1,520 


2 




6.006 




5,939 




624 


3 




6.901 




9,724 




1,380 


4 




5.254 




2,154 




400 


5 




5.197 




1,538 




— 


6 




5.006 




2,397 




— 



26,516 



3,924 



Additional Assessment in 1842. 



Ward!. 


Bldgs. 




Personal. 


Total. 


1 


$32,700 




$18,250 


$50,950 


2 


28,350 




9,706 


38,050 


3 


69,055 




19,200 


88,255 


4 


6,925 




800 


7,725 


5 


10,450 




2,950 


13,400 


6 


11,250 




3,300 


14,550 




$158,730 




$54,200 


$212,930 


r^rAm 


Total asseMN 


4 property, ( 
tox of 76c tc 


Dn which 


TST 


'WuHUrn 


there is a 


>|100. 


XclX. 


1 


$1,884,699 




$14,135.24i 


2 




2,388,259 




17,911.94i 


3 




4,104,609 




30,785.56} 


4 




578,797 




4,340.97} 


5 




381,902 




2,864.26i 


6 




392,896 




2,946.72 




$9,731,162 




$72,984.7 li 



In the First Ward, some improvements have been made in 
streets, &c., and a new and substantial bridge erected across 
Eock creek by the Corporation of Georgetown; but the ap- 
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proach to it from the city is bad, and should be remedied with- 
out delay. Within the Second and Third Wards, some im- 
portant improvements have been made in opening, grading, 
and gravelling streets, making bridges and culverts, &c., and 
reservoirs for water; a substantial bridge at Second street, 
across Pennsylvania avenue, has been erected. In the Fifth 
Ward some good improvements have been made. 

The colonnade of the Treasury building has been put up, 
and cast-iron railing in front between the columns; the area 
wall, with railing on it, around the General Post Office, has 
been completed, the area paved with white marble, the foot- 
way outside with large flags. Some temporary fixtures around 
the Patent Office. The Patent Office building is daily visited 
by citizens and strangers, to view the extensive collection of 
curiosities. Additional improvements have been made at the 
Navy Yard and Arsenal. The new Jail is occupied and the 
old one is now undergoing alterations for a Lunatic Asylum. 
The Potomac bridge is yet unfinished. There are nine Steam- 
boats plying from the city. The lands around the city are 
in much demand from the increase of the markets. 

Deaths in 1842. 

Apoplexy 1 Scarlet 3 

ABthma 1 Intermittent 1 

Burn 1 Fits 17 

Consumption 66 Gravel 1 

Childbed 5 Heart, Diseases of 2 

Croup 6 Hemmorhage 1 

Casualty 4 Hooping cough 6 

Cancer 4 Inflammation, Brain 1 

Cough 1 Bowels 2 

Decay 17 Lungs 1 

dysentery 2 Liver 1 

Dropsy 10 Kidneys 1 

Drowned 5 Jaundice 1 

Drunkenness 14 Liver complaint 2 

Debility 1 Measles 26 

Fever, Bilious 25 Murder 1 

Tophus 1 Old Age 2 
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Pleurisy 7 

Palsy 1 

Quinsy 2 

Rheumatism 1 

Skin, Diseases of 1 

Summer Complaint 21 

Stillborn 7 

Suicide 1 

Teething 8 

Unknown 45 

January 20, 1843. 



Water on Brain 8 

Worms 4 

Under 2 years 113 

2 to 10 45 

10 to 30 63 

30 to 50 62 

50 to 80 61 

Over 80 7 

3^ 



THE CITY OF WASHINGTON, 
January 1, 1844. 

Exhibit of Buildinos Erected in 1843, &o. 





Of Brick. 


Of Wood. 


Dwellings. 


Shopi. 


Add. 


Total. 


1st Ward 


16 


46 


62 




1 


863 


2nd " 


25 


38 


63 


7 


6 


1,062 


3rd *• 


40 


97 


137 


11 


12 


1,786 


4th " 


3 


21 


24 




4 


434 


6th " 


1 


13 


14 


1 




310 


6th " 


3 


22 


25 


1 




604 



88 



237 



325 



20 



23 



4,938 



Running feet of pavement:— 2nd Ward, 881 feet; 3rd Ward, 1,867 
feet; 4th Ward, 280 feet; Total 3,028 feet. 



Total 



Additional Assessment in 1843. 





Inhabitants, 


Assessment on 




ratio in 1830. 


Buildings. 


Ist Ward 


5,118 


$ 23,425 


2nd ** 


6,312 


53,750 


3rd " 


10,710 


172,025 


4th " 


2,278 


12,950 


5th " 


1,850 


6,700 


6th " 


2,520 


5,800 



28,788 



$274,650 



Personal. 


TotaL 


$1,800 


$ 25,225 


900 


64,650 


3,150 


175,175 


5,300 


18,250 


2,225 


8,925 


700 


6,500 



$14,075 



$288,725 



l8t Ward 


2nd 




3rd 




4th 




5th 




6th 
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"TSTsriSS.''^ added in 1848. 

$1,909,924 C • 

2,442,909 3 

4,279,784 16 

697,047 36 

390,827 18 

399,396 6 



Total $10,019,887 84 

In the first ward some good improvements have been made 
in the streets, and within its limits has been erected a hand- 
some and large building for an observatory, on an elevated 
site; the interior of St. John's church has been neatly and 
conveniently arranged in its seats, &c. In the Second Ward, 
in addition to the extensive improvements on its streets, &c., 
there has been erected a new Episcopal church on G street, 
between 13th and 14th streets; a new bridge is now erecting 
across the Tiber at 14th street, and, in opposition to the wishes 
and interests of the inhabitants of the centre of the city, with- 
out a draw, thus closing a public highway to the market, and 
lessening the income from the wharves to the general fund — ^a 
suicidal act, and which could not have been done had the 
Wards been fairly represented in the Council. Important im- 
provements have been made in the Third Ward; the Market 
has been newly shingled; a large and neat Baptist church 
erected on E, between 6th and 7th streets; the old jail altered 
and neatly fitted for a Lunatic Hospital. In the other Wards 
considerable improvements have been made, at the Arsenal, 
Navy Yard, &c., and a new and extensive Asylum is erecting 
at the east extremity of the city. The Potomac bridge is 
finished. By the last column it will be seen that only 84 ad- 
ditional names have been added on the personal assessment 
return, of which only 24 were in the first three Wards, whilst 
there were erected in them last year 237 houses, and in the 
eastern Wards only 58 houses. The assessments are made 
every five years, and the yearly additions added, which make 
the above ; from which should be deducted the losses from fire 
and from removal of housekeepers, of the amount of which 
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there is no data to form an estimate. A new assessment will 
be made in 1844, which will probably increase lai^y on the 
Second, Third, and a portion of the Fifth Wards. 

John Sessfobd. 
Washington, January 3, 1844. 



CITY OF WASHINGTON. 



Annual 


Exhibit 


OF BuiLDiNQS Erected 


m THE City in the 




Year 1844— Assessments, 


, Ac. 




Ward. 


Brick. 


Wood. Toui. 


Shopn 


Additiona. 


1 


18 


57 76 


5 


5 


2 


25 


48 73 


6 


13 


3 


35 


105 140 


5 


4 


4 


8 


22 30 


1 


1 


5 


5 


27 32 


1 




6 




7 7 




1 




91 


266 357 


18 


24 


Ward. 




Estimated populatiOD. Ranninf: feet of parement laid. 


1 




5,568 




1^17 


2 




6,750 




3,063 


3 




11,367 




4,045 


4 




2,412 




964 


5 




1,774 




3,819 


6 




2,555 




1,072 



30,426 15,080 

ASSESSMENT OF 1839 AND ADDITIONS ON BUILDINGS AND PERSONAL 

Property Made in 1840, 1841, 1842, and 1843. 



Wards. 


Lots. 


Buildings. 


Personal. 


Total. 


1 


$ 732,929 


$ 894,770 


$282,225 


$1,909,924 


2 


989,154 


1,186,655 


266,500 


2,442,309 


3 


1,735,959 


2,148,305 


395,500 


4,279,764 


4 


207,422 


323,325 


66,300 


597,407 


5 


171,482 


189,670 


28,625 


389,777 


6 


111,916 


237,450 


49,950 


399,396 




$3,948,942 


$4,980,175 


$1,089,100 


$10,018,217 



X 
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Assessment in 1844. 




ardi. 


BuildiDgi. 


Penonal. 


1 


$ 890,250 


$241,400 


2 


1,164,960 


292,150 


3 


2,603,676 


484,900 


4 


423,975 


87,750 


5 


209,083 


41,660 


6 


296,826 


61,750 




$5,588,758 


$1,209,500 



In the First Ward several streets have been graded and 
gravelled. The Observatory on reservation No. 4 is now 
finished, and the instruments for observations, &c. placed in 
it; the site is an elevated one, about ninety feet above tide, 
having ample space around it, and a commencement made in 
enclosing and grading the grounds. The view is unobstructed, 
having the Potomac to the west and south. 

Second Ward. — ^A portion of Maryland avenue, New York 
avenue, 14th and 10th streets has been graded and gravelled; 
a line of iron pipe has been laid along F, from 12th to 11th 
streets, and down 11th to E street; a new line of pipe from 
the spring-head on 13th street to connect the iron pipes near 
G street, as also from F street down 14th to Pennsylvania 
avenue, is much wanted. The new Episcopal Church on G 
street is finished, and a neat Gothic building for a Lutheran 
congregation is now erecting on the comer of north H and 
11th streets. 

Third Ward, — Great improvements have been made in 
grading gravelling, and regulating streets, avenues, and alleys. 
Three places of worship are now erecting, and are in a great 
state of forwardness, viz. an Episcopalian on north H, between 
9th and 10th streets; one for Methodists on Massachusetts 
avenue, between 9th and 10th streets; and another on the 
comer of south D and 10th streets west. New lines of iron 
pipe have been laid from the spring on C street to 6th, down 
6th to Pennsylvania avenue, along Pennsylvania avenue to 
7th, with two returns. The hotel (formerly Gadsby's) has 
undergone a thorough repair, and is kept by Mr. Coleman, late 
of New York ; two f ournstory houses, with extensive back build- 
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ings have been fitted up for a hotel, occupied by Tyler and 
Birch, also on Pennsylvania avenue, between 3d and 4} streets. 
There are also in progress large four-story additions to the 
buildings comer of Pennsylvania avenue and 3d street, west 
side, intended for a hotel, to be kept by Mr. Gadsby. The 
one-story buildings on the east side of 3d street, from Penn- 
sylvania avenue to B, have been pulled down, and large and 
commodious buildings, with extensive vaults around, have been 
erected by Mr. Jones, also intended for a tavern. The old 
jail, which was neatly fitted up for a Lunatic hospital, has 
been given up for a Medical hospital and infirmary, now in 
operation, conducted by able professors, having a larger class 
of students than have ever been here; the Faculty act under 
the charter of the Columbian College, which is also increasing 
its students. 

In the Fourth Ward but little has been done other than 
pavements. 

Fifth Ward, — South S street has been causewayed across 
James's creek, and some improvements made at the Arsenal. 

Sixth Ward. — The principal improvements have been the 
extension of pavements, the completion of the new Infirmary, 
and some improvements at the Navy Yard. In the Yard the 
St. Mary's has been built, launched, and sailed; an iron 
steamer now on the docks is nearly completed. 

The grades of several of the streets bordering on the river, 
as laid down on the books are entirely too steep; now is the 
time to remedy it by extending the inclined plane so as to 
produce an easy draught, say not exceeding five inches rise in 
every ten feet. 

The following is the number of dwellings which have been 
erected for the ten years from 1820 to 1829, inclusive ; for the 
ten years from 1830 to 1839 inclusive ; and for the five years 
from 1840 to 1844, inclusive, viz: 

Baildings erected ftom 
the year— 

1820 to '29 
2830 to '39 
1840 to '44 



Brick. 


Wood. 


ToUl. 


Shopf. 


533 


500 


1,033 


121 


346 


547 


893 


173 


357 


1,011 


1,368 


98 



\ 
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Average.—Dwellings from 1820 to 1830 103 

" 1830 to 1840 89 

" 1840 to 1845 273 

John Sessfobd. 
January 1, 1845. 

Annual Statement of Improvements Made Within the 
Year 1845, etc. 

Wardi. Brick. Wood. Total. Shopi. Addition!. ^'^j^cUy?*** 

1 16 38 54 2 3 985 

2 22 40 62 3 8 1,187 

3 61 105 166 12 9 2,002 

4 2 10 12 8 1 476 

5 4 24 28 2 2 360 

6 6 10 16 1 1 529 

"338 ^ 24 5,638 



Wardi. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 



Popniation at 
6 to each home. 

5,910 
7,122 
12,552 
2,856 
2,160 
3,174 



33,774 



Banning ft. paye- 
ment laid in 1845. 

1,084 

1,317 

8,372 



1,315 
1,483 

13,571 



Aneisment of 1844. 
Improvement!. Penonal. 

$ 890,250 



1,164,950 

2,603,675 

423,975 

289,083 

296,825 



$653,311 

292,150 

484,900 

87,750 

41,550 

61,750 



$5,588,758 $1,209,500 



Ward!. 
1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 



AMe!!ment of 1844. 



Lota 

$ 653,311 

1,121,867 

1,866,467 

290,976 

206,117 

98,239 

$4,236,975 



ToUl. 

$1,784,961 

2,678,967 

4,955,042 

802,701 

456,750 

456,814 

$11,035,235 



Addition m 1846. 
Improvement!. Per!onaI. 

$ 69,925 



76,750 

181,150 

16,777 

19,000 

7,220 

$370,822 



$10,300 

11,625 

25,625 

2,450 

2,350 

1,350 

$853,700 



First Ward, — Great improvements have been made in grad- 
ing and gravelling various streets. Another lime kiln has been 
built in addition to the three previously erected; the stone 
for which is obtained through the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, 
and the lime is of a superior quality, furnished to builders at 
one-half the price formerly charged when obtained from the 
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East, and giving employment to many hands. The Observa- 
tory is now well furnished with instruments for observations, 
with competent observers, the grounds enclosed, and in a state 
of preparation for laying them out in walks, &c., which will 
soon afford a delightful place for recreation, being on an 
eminence, and affording a splendid view of this city, Gteorge- 
town, Alexandria, and the District. Pennsylvania avenue, 
from the War Department on 17th street to Georgetown, has 
been regraded and gravelled, with paved side-gutters, out of 
an appropriation made by Congress. 

Second Ward. — In this ward several good improvements 
have been made in opening streets and paving flag-ways across 
the carriage-way^. A line of iron pipes (in lieu of the old 
wooden pipes) has been laid on Pennsylvania avenue from 
10th to 13th street, and crossing the avenue at three streets. " 
Two other lines are authorized by law — ^for one of which, from 
north K to H street, down 11th street, the pipes are on hand, 
ready to be laid in the spring. 

Third Ward. — From the extent and central i)osition of this 
ward for business, greater and more important improvements 
have been made than any other in opening streets, sideways, 
&c. The market is abundantly supplied with meats and 
country produce, and excessively crowded with sellers and 
buyers. The buildings should, without delay, be enlarged by 
extending the wings to B street on such a plan as would be in 
unison with the improvements of market houses in other 
places — the additional stalls, &c. would more than meet the 
interest on the cost of the building. A new Presbyterian 
Church has been erected on 8th, between H and I streets, for 
the congregation of which Mr. Tuston is the pastor. The Odd 
Fellows Society have erected on 7th street, between D and E 
streets, a lofty and extensive hall, three stories high : the lower 
story is divided into two stores, ninety feet deep; the second 
story is for assemblies, &c., full depth, with side rooms de- 
tached; and the upper story for the use of the Society. 
Another very large hall has been erected by Messrs. Blair & 
Rives on Pennsylvania avenue, between 3d and 4J streets, very 
lofty, with a granite front on the first story, and calculated 
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for two stores, one hundred feet deep each ; the second story is 
one room, (Jackson Hall,) and a third story. In the rear 
there is an extensive building for a printing office. Gadsby's 
Hotel, comer of 3d and Pennsylvania avenue, erected by Mr. 
Withers, as well as the one opposite erected by Mr. Jones, add 
much to the appearance of the neighborhood. 

In the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Wards, but little has been 
done in improving streets. The Infirmary at the extremity of 
the city is now occupied. A new Laboratory building has 
been erected in the Navy Yard, with two wings. Pennsyl- 
vania avenue, from east of the Capitol to the Navy Yard, &c., 
has been graded and gravelled through the Fourth and Sixth 
Wards by the United States. 

Pennsylvania avenue, east of 15th to 6th street, has been 
completed by pebble-paving, curbing, and gravelling — divid- 
ing the carriage way (which is 100 feet wide from curb to 
curb) into three parts — ^two pebble paved, and the centre 
deeply bedded with gravel in layers, and covered with shore- 
gravel. Sewers have been rebuilt across the avenue at 6th 
street, and between 9th and 10th and 15th streets. 

The Columbian College, beautifully situated on a command- 
ing height adjoining the city, which heretofore has been much 
embarrassed, but now free from debt, is rapidly rising into 
importance and usefulness, having, at the commencement of 
its present session, nearly doubled its number of students in 
the College proper, and obtained a large accession of pupils to 
the Preparatory School. The medical branch is in a flourish- 
ing state, holding its meetings in the building formerly known 
as the old jail, and which has been neatly fitted up for a 
hospital. 

Our neighbors of Georgetown have not been altogether idle ; 
as confidence is now restored that the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal will be completed, they have commenced improving. 
Two brick warehouses and seventeen dwellings have been 
erected within the year ; the drain passing through the squares 
above. Bridge street has been arched and filled over to a great 
extent, the accomplishing of which affords an opportunity 
for those owning lots having a surplus of earth to find a place 
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for its deposit, and at the same time making room for build- 
ings, many of which are contemplated to be put up in the 
spring. The extensive factory building is enclosed, and all its 
floors laid, and ready for machinery. This factory, when 
completed, will give employment to a large number of indi- 
viduals, drawing wealth to the place, and affording a home 
market for the agriculturist, &c., which is at all times the best 
market for the country. Adjoining Georgetown, on the 
grounds of the Catholic College, has been erected a very neat 
and well-situated Observatory, on a beautiful eminence — a 
great acquisition to the institution by whom it has been 
erected, as well as of general utility. 

John Sessfobd. 
January 1, 1846. 

Annual Statement of the Impbovements in the Cmr Wfthin the 

YeAB 1846, AND THE ASSESSMENTS, &C. 
WardB. Brick. Wood. Total. 

1 8 23 31 



2 


20 


23 


43 


3 


11 


26 


37 


4 


20 


21 


47 


5 


12 


9 


21 





3 


4 


7 



lopi. 


Total dwelling. 


1 


972 


G 


1,055 


4 


810 


2 


1,089 


1 


732 




531 


2 


576 



7 16 22 

86 T22 ^ 16 5,765 

The number of running feet of pavement laid in 1846 is as 
follows: 1st Ward, 564; 2d, 1,310; 3d, 2,160; 4th, 1,884; 7th, 
396 feet; total, 6,314 feet. 

General Assessment of 1844, and Addition of 1845. 



rds. 


LotF. 


ImprovemenU. 


Personal. 


1 


$ 653,311 


$ 960,175 


$251,700 


2 


1,036,917 


1,027,117 


272,276 


3 


730,280 


622,650 


123,700 


4 


1,249,155 


1,503,060 


319,500 


5 


428,870 


649,393 


135,450 


6 


157,131 


291,863 


60,150 


7 


451,314 
$4,707,978 


389,500 


78,300 




$5,443,763 


$1,241,075 
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Additions 


of 1846. 




Ward. 


IraproTementa. 


Peraonal. 


Total. 


Tax at 76 ots. on f 100. 


1 


$ 62,850 


$ 6,250 


$1,934,286 


$14,507.17 


2 


85,200 


10,000 


2,431,509 


18,236.32 


3 


67,625 


3,950 


1,549,205 


11,619.03 


4 


121,860 


17,600 


3,211,165 


24,083.73 


5 


47,400 


3,400 


1,264,513 


9,483.85 


6 


17,550 


2,450 


529,149 


3,968.61 


7 


33,975 


2,500 


955,589 


7,166.92 




$436,450 


$46,150 


$11,875,416 


$89,065.63 



First Ward, — Some improvements have been made in grad- 
ing streets and laying flag crossings. A new Methodist 
Church has been erected on Twentieth street, between H street 
and Pennsylvania avenue. 

Second Ward. — ^But little has been done in improving 
streets other than various convenient flag crossing, filling up 
lots on which nuisances existed, &c. A line of iron pipes has 
been laid from K street to H street, on the east side of 
Eleventh street, with four outlets; another line from the 
comer of E and Thirteen-and-a-half, down Thirteen-and-a- 
half to D, along D to Fourteenth, and down Fourteenth to 
Ohio avenue — both lines affording an abundant supply of pure 
spring water. A German Hall has been erected on Eleventh 
street, between F and G streets. A neat front has been 
erected to the F street Presbyterian Church. 

Third Ward. — A neat and very convenient brick Market 
house has been erected and occupied (called the North Market) 
on K street, between Seventh and Eighth streets, with brick 
pavement on the south front, and across the space west of it 
two lines of flagways has been laid, with broad gutters adjoin- 
ing. On the streets not much has been done. A large coach 
factory has been erected on the comer of Ninth street and 
Louisiana avenue. A large building for a Temperance Hall 
has also been erected on E street, between Ninth and Tenth 
streets. 

Fourth Ward. — On the streets but little has been done, other 
than laying of pavements, flagways, &c. across the streets. On 
Fifth street, between G and H streets, has been erected a Ger- 



PenonaL 


Total. 


$ 100 


$ 9,975 


1,650 


91,919 


13,360 


173,098 
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man Catholic Church; W^in^n Hall, four stories, comer 
of Pennsylvania avenue and Sixth street; a large four-story 
building on Second street and Pennsylvania avenue for a 
printing office. Improvements have been made on the Four- 
and-a-half street Presbyterian Chruch by a i)ortico and 
steeple. 

Fifth Ward, — ^Little has been done. A Methodist Prot- 
estant Church was erected in the Sixth Ward in 1845. 

In the Seventh Ward, the new Methodist Church on south 
D and Tenth streets has been finished and occupied. 

A8SESSMS2TT8. 
Aiaetf ment of Lots, &e. Loti. Bolldingi. 

Second Ward, east of 10th st. $ 9,675 $ 8,200 
Third " " " 7th st. 65,694 24,575 

Fourth " " " 3rd St. 91,248 65,500 

A new division of the wards, so as to run the lines north and 
south, is desirable, and would increase the means of the small 
wards. 

Considerable improvements have been made in Georgetown 
in improving the streets, erection of new buildings, &c. A 
large iron rolling factory is nearly completed, adjoining the 
aqueduct. Another building is erecting south of the cotton 
factory, it is expected, will be put in operation in two or three 
weeks. It is also in contemplation to put up two more flour 
mills, which are much wanted, as the increase of the trade on 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal is now greatly and rapidly 
increasing, and there is now a fair prospect of its completion 
to Cumberland; which, when done, will cause a brisk trade 
on it, and no doubt in a few years equal any other canal in 
the country. The demand for the superior coal alone will 
give full employ for boats. Flour, grain, hay, wood, lime, 
&c. will be furnished in abundance for home consumption and 
exportation. The lands contiguous will increase in value, 
new villages, &c. spring up, and the facilities of transportation 
to the West be greatly promoted. 

John Sessfobd. 

January 4, 1847. 
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CITY OP WASHINGTON. 



Ward!. 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 



Ward!. 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 



Ward!. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 



Brick. 

7 
15 

9 

6 

3 

7 
"47 



Wood. 
13 
11 
18 
11 

8 

8 
12 



81 



Banning ft paye- 
ment laid in 1847. 

1,915 
1,299 



718 



Total. Shop!, &e. Addition!. Dwlirs. in city. 



20 
20 
27 
17 
11 
8 
19 

"l28 



992 
1,081 
837 
1,100 
743 
539 
595 

5,893 



A«eument of 1844, and additional of 1846-'47. 
Loti. ' - . 



3,840 
777^2" 

Additional of 1847, 
ImproTementa. Pen. 



$ 653,311 
1,036,917 
730,280 
1,249,155 
428,870 
157,131 
451,314 



Improyementa 

$1,023,025 

1,112,317 

690,276 

1,624,910 

696,793 

309,418 

423,475 



Personal. 

$257,950 

262,275 

127,650 

337,100 

138,850 

62,200 

80,800 



$4,706,987 $5,880,213 $1,287,225 



$ 43,750 
67,300 
97,269 
113,570 
20,050 
4,950 
22,406 



$26,050 

20,200 

13,650 

24,625 

7,025 

1,875 

7,750 



Totel. 

$ 69,800 

77,500 

110,910 

138,195 

27,075 

6,825 

30,156 



$359,286 $101,175 $460,461 



Grand total 
of city. 

$2,004,086 

2,509,009 

1,659,116 

3,349,360 

1,291,591 

535,574 

986,745 

$12,334,480 



Tax at 75c 
on f 100. 

$15,030.64 

18,817.56 

12,443.46 

26,120.20 

9,686.94 

4,016.81 

7,393.09 

$92,508.60 



In the First Ward some streets have been graded and 
gravelled, and flagging across certain streets laid. Consider- 
able improvements have been made at the Observatory, and 
the management of that institution is such as does credit to 
those engaged in making observations. A large building is in 
the course of erection by Mr. Winder, at the intersection of 
17th street west and north F, five stories high, fronting 209 
feet on F and 101 feet on 17th, embracing 130 rooms; the 
basement faced with marble, and the fronts to be plastered. 
It is to be occupied by public offices. The building is to be 
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fire proof, the floors supported by heavy iron girders, and ti 
rooms heated by furnaces. 

Second Ward. — Twelfth street, south of Pennsylvan: 
avenue, and Twelfth north of K to M, has been graded an 
gravelled. North H street has been improved betwee 
Eleventh and Thirteenth, by extending the sewer to the eai 
side of Twelfth, and grading the street ; several flag crossing 
have been laid, and other improvements made. A large boilc 
ing, five stories high, at the comer of P and 15th streets, ha^ 
ing forty rooms, has been put up by Mr. Corcoran, intendin; 
to accomodate some of the oflSces attached to the Treasury 
The old mansion formerly kept by Mr. Puller has been greatl; 
improved, and raised to four stories on Pennsylvania avenu 
and Fourteenth street, containing more than 150 rooms, and i 
now occupied by the Messrs. Willard. At the comer of Penn 
sylvania avenue and Twelfth street a large hotel, five storie 
high, with 72 rooms, has been erected by Mr. Puller, and i 
now occupied by him as a hotel ; it is a handsome structare 
and a great improvement to that neighborhood. 

In the remaining Wards not much has been done beyond th< 
ordinary repairs. The centre portion of Pennsylvania avenue 
from First street to the west side of Eighth street, has beer 
pebble paved, being a great improvement over the gravelling 
and curbing, which has been removed. Around the terrace oi 
the Capitol gas-lights have been put up, and on the dome « 
lantern raised ninety feet high, also lighted with gas. Soutt 
of the Capitol a fire-proof building has been put up for the 
use of the Coast Survey corps. An iron bridge has been 
thrown across the canal on Mar>'land avenue. 

On the Mall, in the Seventh Ward, on the ground set apart 
for the Smithsonian building, the east wing, commenced early 
in the summer, is nearly completed in its exterior and is 
much admired. The foundation for the west wing is also 
commenced. The stone is conveyed from the canal by a tem- 
porary' railroad. 

The contemplated establishment of a Cotton Factory, if 
carried into execution, would Im? of great benefit to the city. 

New improvements of a valuable nature have been made in 
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Georgetown. The Cotton Factory is in full operation, making 
cloth of a superior quality. Two additional Flour Mills and 
a Bark Mill have been erected. The certainty of a speedy 
completion of the Canal to Cumberland affords a sufficient 
stimulus for its citizens to be prepared for the increased trade 
which must take place. The continual filling of the basin with 
sand by the emptying of Rock Creek would necessarily show 
the propriety of carrying the canal over the creek by an 
aqueduct on a level with the two lower locks, and locking down 
on the city side beyond the effects of the freshets, continuing 
a narrow canal to the tide-lock and along the city shore to 
the Tiber, as now. 

John Sessford. 
January 3, 1848. 

Annual Exhibtt of Buildings Ebected in the Cmr Within the 
Yeab 1848, Additional Assessments, &o. 



Wardi. 


Brick. 


Wood 


Total. 


R«baiU& flhAn. A<« Total dwelfft. 
additiona *»0P^*c- in city. 


1 


7 


12 




10 


1 2 


1,073 


2 


17 


12 




20 


17 3 


1,087 


3 


10 


7 




17 


5 1 


880 


4 


10 







10 


4 3 


1,080 


5 


1 


6 




7 


— — 


650 


6 


— 


10 




10 


2 1 


530 


7 


7 
62" 


28 
84 




35 
136 


— 1 
29 11 


595 




5,922 


Waitlt. 


BftiiDated 


Brick foot- 




popnUtioii. 


UidlMS. 




ImproTementa. Personal. 


Total. 


1 


6,438 




— 




$ 42,275 $ 6,550 


$ 48,825 


2 


6,533 




1,864 




110,950 30,250 


141,200 


3 


0^80 




514 




^,075 6,350 


64,425 


4 


6,534 




3,538 




70,300 14,300 


93,600 


5 


3,954 




1,211 




16,850 4,050 


20,900 





3,234 




— 




12,650 250 


12,900 


7 


3,570 




— 




22,650 1,950 


24,600 



35,532 $342,750 $63,700 $406,450 
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Wardi. ToUl of GItj pmvmttf. 

1 $2,062,911 

2 2,e60,209 

3 1,723/MO 

4 8,442,9e0 

5 1,312,488 

6 648,474 

7 1,010,848 

$12,740,927 

POPXTLATION OF THB CiTT. 

Yean. White g,.^^ ^^^ ^oUL '^'^ 

1800 2,464 623 123 746 3,210 

1803 3,412 717 223 940 4,852 

1807 4,198 994 500 1,494 5,092 

1810 6,292 1,436 892 2,328 8,020 

1820 9,606 1,946 1,696 8,641 18^47 

1830 13,379 2,319 3,139 5,458 18386 

1840 16,843 1,713 4,808 6,521 28,304 

First Ward. — Several streets have been graded and 
gravelled; the most costly and extensive is that of K street, 
from 15th to 19th, the width of the carriage way being 107 
feet. The grounds around the Observatory are in a oouise of 
improvement, by laying out walks and planting of trees. The 
ground on which this ** lighthouse in the skies" stands is over 
90 feet above high tide, having an open and extensive prospect 
in every direction ; the ground embraces an extent of 19 acres 
1 rood 3 perches, or 839,074 square feet. Immediately west is 
Mr. Easby's ship yard, at which have been built many fine 
vessels. The extensive building erected last year by Mr. 
Winder has been finished, and is now occupied by various 
public oflBces. The improvements around the President's 
House have been commenced by paving the carriage-way on 
the north front, and erecting a new iron railing of far too 
light materials, placed on a perishable wood coping. On the 
south front much has been done in grading and terracing the 
ground, preparatory to enclosing the whole extent from 15th 
to 17th street down to the canal. A neat building ought to 
be erected for the gardener, in place of the present unsightly 
wooden one, which is stuck down almost in a swamp. 
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Second Ward, — Considerable improvements have been made 
by the grading of streets and extending footways. Iron pipes 
have been substituted for the old wooden ones, from the Spring 
on 13th, above I, down 13th to near G street. Early in the 
spring the grading of K, from 10th to 12th, I from 14th to 
13th, 13th and culvert from I to New York avenue, with others 
in their turn, will be commenced. It is hoped that provision 
will be made for extending the improvement of K westward, 
and opening 10th from K to N street north. The Hotel 
erected by the late Mr. Puller, which was closed for a time, is 
now reopened by Mr. Thomas, under the name of the Irving 
House. 

Third Ward. — Some improvements have been made in the 
grading and gravelling streets. The Gas Works are in course 
of erection. 

Fourth Ward. — Some street improvements; several four- 
story buildings, as warehouses, having granite fronts on the 
first story, have taken the place of old ones; also, large addi- 
tions to the Bank of Washington, in which is kept the Fire- 
men's Insurance and Savings Institution ofSces. 

Fifth Ward. — ^A new line of iron pipes has been laid in lieu 
of the wooden ones from the spring, comer of 3rd street and 
Indiana avenue, to 2nd street, and on B from 2nd to 3rd 
street. The opening of Indiana avenue, provided for by Con- 
gress, has been begun by building a culvert 11 feet in diameter, 
and grading over it from 3d to 2d street ; the earth for filling 
taken from 2d, north of D street ; the work will be resumed in 
the spring by extending the culvert to 1st street. It is con- 
templated to construct a culvert across Indiana avenue in a 
line with the Tiber, diagonally from south-west comer of 
square 631 to near the north-west corner of square 574 ; the 
height of the Railroad bridge is believed to be a little over the 
recorded grade, which is 12 feet 5 inches above tide. The 
ground around the old Botanic garden has been enclosed and 
other wise improved, by levelling and embarking the Tiber 
south of Pennsylvania avenue. 

Sixth Ward. — Little has been done on streets, &c. In the 
Navy Yard an extensive foundry for casting cannon, shells, 
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&c. is in full operation. The purchase of the Bridges And 
making them free, is of great importance to the eastern section, 
as well as the city at large ; they are now under the control of 
Congress. The dredging and deepening of the month of the 
Anacostia would be of great advantage, and conld be effected 
at a small cost compared with the benefits to be derived. 

Seventh Ward, — This ward is improving in buildings. The 
Foundry is doing a good business, turning out beautiful cast- 
ings. The grading of 4^ street south of Maryland avenue, 
to the Penitentiary, has been carried on with spirit, and, when 
completed in the spring, will be of great importance to that 
section; on the west side flag crossings have been laid and 
gutter drains. 

The appropriation by the Council of $20,000 for the deepen- 
ing of the Canal and repairing the walls will be of great 
importance, and facilitate the entrance of vessels to receive 
the coal from Cumberland. 

Great progress has been made in the erection of the Smith- 
sonian Building, which will be a great ornament to the city. 

The foundation of the Washington Monument has been car- 
ried up to within three feet of the bottom of the shaft, eighty 
feet square at base, and seventeen feet above the ground. 

John Sessford. 

January 1, 1849. 

KXIIIIIIT OF IJUILDIXGS KRECTEI) IN THE CiTY IX THE YeAB 1849. 



Wardi. Brick. 


Wood. 


Total. 


Shops. 


Additions. 


Dwelgt. in 
city Dec. 81. 


KMimatcil 
popalatloo. 


1 4 


21 


25 


— 


2 


1,090 


6^540 


2 22 


14 


36 


3 


3 


1,126 


6,756 


3 22 


18 


40 


2 


4 


923 


5^38 


4 13 


12 


2.) 


1 


— 


1,114 


6,684 


5 7 


G 


13 


— 


2 


655 


3,930 


6 — 


12 


12 


2 


1 


666 


3.996 


7 6 


27 


33 


1 


5 


748 


4,488 



74 110 184 9 17 6,322 37,932 

City Inipn)vomerit.s. &c. During 1849. 
First Ward. — Considerable improvements have been made 
in opening and grading streets. The abutments for a new 
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iron bridge over Bock creek have been erected. The several 
lime kilns have been in full operation during the year. The 
paving of the road north of the President's House and 15th 
street, in front of the Department of State and Treasury- 
building, is completed. The grading south of the President's 
house has been continued, and the grounds enclosed. Many 
vessels of from 80 to 125 tons, bringing anthracite coal, &c., 
have unloaded at 17th street wharf, near the locks. 

Second Ward. — ^Very considerable and important improve- 
ments have been made in opening and grading streets. 13th 
street from New York avenue to I street has been graded, and 
the culvert extended; 10th from K to N streets, Vermont 
avenue from I to M, and Ohio avenue from 12th to 15th partly 
opened; about 400 running feet of brick, and 1,100 stone flag- 
ways laid; also some paving of alleys. The Foundry Meth- 
odist church has been enlarged and beautifully improved in 
the interior; a large and handsome four-story brick Roman 
Catholic Orphan Asylum has been erected in lieu of the old 
one pulled down; a portion of the canal within the ward 
deepened and arch-drains and cesspools made ; the abutments 
for an iron bridge at 12th street partly up. 

Third Ward, — ^Various improvements in opening, grading, 
and gravelling streets, and paving alleys, and laying of brick 
and flag footways; the Patent Office Building extended on 
7th street, of marble and solid brick work, and now elevated 
to the level of the principal floor. 

Fourth Ward, — Several new streets opened, particularly 
New York avenue, from 7th to North Capitol street, and North 
H from Massachusetts avenue to the turnpike gate; the City 
Hall, which has stood so long in a rough state, is now nearly 
completed on its south front, according to its original design, 
and has a grand appearance ; an extension of the two wings is 
much wanted for city and United States purposes. 

Fifth Ward, — Some improvement on streets and footways 
has been made, and the public spaces enclosed. 

Sixth Ward, — Footways have been laid on the east front 
of squares 845, 846, 847, and half of 877, about 1,500 running 
feet, and some minor improvements ; much has been done in 
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the navy yard, a foundry, &c. The vessels built in this ya 
(according to the statement of the late Commodore Patterso: 
have cost less and run longer without requiring repairs, th 
those built at any other yard, which was verified by a repc 
of the Navy Commissioners in February, 1841. 

Seventh Ward, — Some improvements have been made; 
street has been gravelled from Maryland avenue to the pei 
tentiary ; the Smithsonian building carried up and covered i 
and much of the interior nearly finished and fitted for us 
the towers will be carried on in 1850, when the whole wi 
make an imposing appearance; the Washington Monumei 
has been carried up 35 feet of marble work above the bas 
making the whole height 52 feet above ground, and will doub 
less progress rapidly in future, as the materials will be hoist€ 
by the steam engine now put in operation. 

N. B. — ^A notice of the assessments, &c., will form anoth< 
article. 

John Sbsspobd. 

January 1, 1850. 

Exhibit of Buildings &c. Erected Within the Ycab 1S50. 

Running AHe«ment ol 
Ward!. Brick. Wood. ToUl. Additions. Shops, ft pave- real A penona 

ment laid. property. 

1 8 17 25 4 2 1,809 $2,024,777 

2 44 23 67 9 15 1,172 2,488,259 

3 16 23 39 2 3 611 2,100,609 

4 40 18 58 2 — • 1,117 3,651,805 

5 2 8 10 2 1 — 1,169,339 

6 — 5 5 1 — 1,761 515,878 

7 7 82 89 5 8 308 930,610 

117 176 293 25 24^ 6J68 $12^81,286 

Running ft. of brick pavement laid in the 

city to December 31 226,217 Stocks U 

Running ft. stone flags, crossings, &c., $801,453 

— over — 20,000 
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vff^rdM Tax on, at 75c. Tranflferred to Applicable for ward 

aflOO. general ftind. purposes. 

1 $15,185.82 $11,682.13 $3,503.60 

2 18,661.04 14,999.67 3,662.27 

3 15,754.56 10,335.37 5,410.10 

4 27,388.54 19,656.98 7,731.56 

5 8,770.04 7,407.01 1,363.03 

6 3,860.00 3,159.97 700.12 

7 6,970.64 5,948.99 1,025.65 

$96,609.63 $73,185.12 $23,424.51 
Census of 1850. 

Wards. White. Freeeol'd. SUres. Total. tSSttd, FamiUes. 

1 3,487 1,757 237 5,481 940 992 

2 5,017 1,540 354 6,911 — — 

3 4,870 850 282 6,002 982 982 

4 6,969 1,287 556 8,812 1,216 1,267 

5 2,741 1,142 259 4,142 716 769 

6 3,402 151 168 3,721 645 661 

7 3,513 1,236 254 5,003 759 862 

29,999 7,963 2,110 40,072 

Years. White. Freeeol'd. Slaves. Total. 

1800 2,644 123 623 3,390 

1810 6,292 892 1,436 8,620 

1820 9,606 1,826 1,945 13,377 

1830 13,379 3,135 2,319 18,833 

1840 16,843 4,808 1,713 23,364 

1850 29,999 7,963 2,110 40,072 

Funded Debt. 

Funded debt July 1, 1849, at 5 per cent $ 91,520 

at 6 " 697,110 



788,630 
Bedeemed of 5 and 6 per cent 12,160 

$776,470 
Sinking Fund. 

Balance June 30, 1849 $15,293.39 

Drawn from the general fund 58,000.00 

$73,293.39 

Expended. — ^Redemption of funded debt $11,840.00 

Interest on funded debt 45,311.12 

Balance June 30, 1850 16,142.27 

$73,293.39 
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School Fuivd. 

From interest on stocks $3,032.40 

From general fund, deficiency July 2, 1849 2,199.32 

School tax 3,820.00 

Balance July 1, 1850 5,256.74 

$13,708.46 

l^dcpended.— Balance $2,199.32 

Teachers, assistants, and secretary 8,722.48 

Purchase of ground and repairs 325.00 

Additional rents and contingencies 2,461.66 

$13,708.46 

ln9pection, — Flour, barrels 2,500 

Salt fish, barrels 450 

Soft coal, bushels 74,750 

Hay, tons 1,010 

Lumber, feet 3,714,230 

Wood, cords 36,007 

Revenue from markets $7,376.77 

Great and important improvements have been made charge- 
able to the general fund. Iron bridges have been thrown over 
Bock creek, connecting the city with Gteoi^town, and also 
over the canal at Twelfth and Seventh streets, which are all 
neat and substantial, and which do credit to the skill of Mr. 
Rider of this city. Progress has been made on the canal, it 
having been deepened to the original depth from Fifteenth 
street west to Third street west, the walls renewed and re- 
paired where necessary, and culverts and cesspools built at 
intervals to receive the sediment from the streets, and the con- 
tents stopped from filling the canal. A commencement has 
been made to deepen the canal from Third street to Virginia 
avenue, 3,800 feet. Considerable change has been made in the 
form and size of the basin east of Seventh street, the basin 
between Tenth and Twelfth street filled up, and the span of 
the bridges lessened by projecting the abutments. The 
wooden bridge still remains at Fourteenth street, where it will 
be absolutely necessary to have a draw to admit vessels of 
seven and a half feet draught to Twelfth street, and thus 
supersede the necessity of scowing lumber from the vessels to 
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the lumber yard. A great mistake has been made by excavat- 
ing the centre section, instead of deepening from the mouth 
of the Tiber first, so as to make each section profitable as the 
work progressed. Had that been done, any vessel bringing 
coal through the Chesapeake and Ohio canal could unload 
from Seventeenth to Twelfth street. As it now is, no deep 
draught vessels can come up to the wharves. Attention 
should have been had to also improve the eastern terminus. 

The City Hall is now finished on its south half, according 
to the original design, and shows a beautiful front, which is 
much admired. The extension of the east and west fronts, 
agreeably to the plan, would afford ample room for city uses ; 
to the west and on the east, rooms could be made for the 
Criminal Court or other offices, separating the court end from 
the city offices; and I am informed that $15,000 would be 
sufficient for the west wing, and the east wing, from the 
nature of the ground, would require somewhat more. The 
rotundo portion need not be touched for some time. 

The attention of the Councils to the promotion of educa- 
tion has been great and commendable, and the provision made 
by them gives great satisfaction to the public. Better and 
more airy buildings are required as schools, for which efforts 
are now being made. 

The appropriations made by Congress for enclosures, cul- 
verts, paving, &c., on Capitol square, and re-grading New 
Jersey avenue to south C street, and for levelling the grounds 
of the mall, &c., have been carried on with much spirit and 
judgement by the Commissioner, and on the opening of the 
season the work will be recommenced. 

The streets east of the City Hall, connecting with the new 
railroad depot, have rapidly progressed, and a substantial 
brick arch has been thrown over the Tiber at Indiana avenue. 
The depot will probably be removed from the Pennsylvania 
avenue in a few months, its present terminus being a great 
annoyance to the neighborhood, and its removal will no doubt 
enhance the value of avenue property. 

Considerable improvements have been made at the Arsenal 
for various purposes, and the manufacture of gun-carriages 
and many articles necessary for army purposes carried on. 
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A new foundry at the Navy Yard is now in fall opention, 
where are made brass cannon, shells, shot, and machines neeet- 
sary for the various shops in the yard and for the public 
vessels. Niunerous shops for anchors, cables, tanksy Ae. are 
also in full operation ; indeed, almost every article required for 
the navy are manufactured of the best kind. 

The Washington Monument is now up to eighty feet above 
the surface, thirty-eight feet of which have been put ap in the 
year, at a cost of near $900 a foot. From its position, it can 
now be seen at a considerable distance. There have already 
been placed in it a number of stones from States and socie- 
ties, and others are on hand ready to be placed in the walls 
as the work progresses. 

Within the year the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal has been 
opened from this to Cumberland, near the coal region, a large 
quantity of which has found a market in this District and 
Alexandria ; and, from the demand for it for steamboats, ftc, 
no doubt immense quantities will be brought down for ship- 
ment, as well as lime, cement, flour, with many otiier articles. 
Connected with this canal is the making of a slackwater navi- 
gation for Goose creek and Little river, as also the improve- 
ment of the Shenandoah. When these and other minor 
streams are opened, no doubt is entertained but the trade on 
the canal will be equal to the capacity of the lockage. 

The general improvement of the city has been great. In 
the First Ward various streets and pavements have been made. 

In the Second Ward some important streets have been 
opened at a great expense, and pavements laid. After con- 
siderable diflBculty, an abundant supply of water has been 
obtained to furnish all the south portion of the ward, done by 
the substitution of a new hydrant, which prevents its waste, 
and an overflow on F street, near 15th, 12th, and 14th streets, 
south of the avenue. A new line of pipes has been laid from 
F down 14th to E street, and to the middle of square 226, on 
Pennsylvania avenue. The Foundry church has been en- 
larged and beautified. 

In the Third Ward some good improvements have been made 
in opening and grading streets. 
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In the Fourth Ward, H street has been opened to the turn- 
pike gate from Massachusetts avenue, making a new inlet into 
the city. Considerable other work has been done. 

In the Fifth Ward a new line of pipes for convejdng water 
has been laid from B street, down Second street, to Pennsyl- 
vania avenue, and on the north side of the avenue to First 
street. A large and handsome building is nearly finished for 
the congregation of Trinity church, at the comer of Third 
and C streets. 

In the Sixth Ward footways and flagging have been made 
and two streets graded. 

In the Seventh Ward much has been done in building, and 
the footways on Maryland avenue and Four-and-a-half and 
Seventh streets taken up and relaid at a lower grade, and 
Maryland avenue graded and gravelled from Seventh to Third 
street. A new brick church has been erected for a colored 
congregation. 

Improvements in the country around have been made to a 
considerable extent. 

In Georgetown the spirit of improvement has commenced, 
and within the year a splendid church for the Catholic con- 
gregation and a large and neat Methodist church have been 
erected, and also a large town hall, as well as a niunber of 
private buildings. The cotton factory, flour mills, bakery, &c. 
are in full operation. The facilities for manufacturing estab- 
lishments, which are great, have been too much neglected. 
The opening of a street of not less than forty feet, on the 
south side of the canal, from the aqueduct to Bock creek, 
should engage the immediate attention of the town, by which 
improvement a line of business warehouses could be built to 
receive the produce brought down the canal. 

Alexandria, although not now a part of the District, is 
rapidly improving, business reviving, and new buildings and 
wharves for the coal trade erected. 

John Sessfobd. 

January 14, 1851. 
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Deaths in 1849 


Ain> 1850. 




Monttai. 




1849. 


Wbito. 

I860. 




Colorad. 

18M. itta 


January 




60 


24 




27 39 


February 




39 


23 




43 18 


March 




53 


29 




47 29 


April 




49 


22 




35 23 


May 




52 


16 




23 23 


June 




39 


26 




37 31 


July 




79 


44 




82 52 


August 




73 


32 




82 30 


September 




56 


26 




47 22 


October 




37 


12 




36 16 


November 




36 


23 




43 20 


December 




30 


23 




— — 






603 


300 




502 303 


Exhibit of 


BUILDINOS, 


Ac, Erected Withiw 


the YBiLB 1851. 


ftids. Brick. 


Wood 




Toul. 


Shop.. Addition.. ,JS»^;g^^ 


1 17 


38 




55 


3 


6 3,010 


2 33 


27 




60 


11 


10 4,492 


3 29 


21 




78 


4 


12 3,170 


4 26 


70 




96 


2 


9 2,139 


5 11 


19 




30 


2 


4 1,657 


6 6 


29 




35 


2 


2 565 


7 20 


79 




99 


4 


1 2,620 



142 



311 



453 



28 



44 



17,659 



The improvements chargeable to the general fund have 
been of an important character. The excavation and walling 
of the Canal to the Anacostia branch of the Potomac is nearly 
completed, and the dredging of the western section, between 
Fifteenth and Seventeenth streets commenced. When this 
portion is done, vessels bringing coal through the Chesapeake 
and Delaware Canal can pass up as far as the bridges will 
admit; also, lumber vessels of a draught of seven feet can 
pass up and unload on the line of wharves, superseding the 
necessity of scowing from the vessels at the mouth of the 
Tiber, as is now done. An iron bridge has been put over the 
canal, at 4i street, the workmanship of which was done by 
Mr. Rider. The North Market-house has been extendeil to 
8th street west, affording more room for the increasing busi- 
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ness doing in it. The crowding attendance at the Centre 
Market indicates strongly the necessity of extending the wings 
on 7th and 9th streets south to B street, and the building 
should be of a substantial and ornamental kind, and so con- 
structed as to admit of its being extended all around, of a 
uniform plan ; that portion for the sale of fish should be built 
on the line of B street, the present one removed, leaving the 
hollow square clear of all incumbrances, for the accommoda- 
tion of the venders of marketing. Several other improve- 
ments have been made chargeable to the general fund. The 
expenditure for school education has been great, the number 
of schools increased, and the progress of the scholars in learn- 
ing gives general satisfaction. Additional and better con- 
structed buildings are much required for their accommoda- 
tion. 

The removal of the Railroad depot to its new site on C 
street and Jersey avenue (the buildings for which are com- 
modious) has produced a great change in its immediate neigh- 
borhood, in the grading of streets and the building of an 
arch bridge across the Tiber at D street and Jersey avenue. 

The most important improvement for the interest of the 
city is the commencement of the enlargement of the Capitol, 
the exterior foundation walls of which have been built in a 
most substantial manner. Each wing is 238 feet by 129, and 
44 feet from the present building, to be united to it by 
colonnades carried up to the full height, making the whole 
front, from north to south, about 700 feet. The interior of 
the present building has been improved in many ways; the 
introduction of gas into the Rotundo, &c. has a fine effect when 
lighted up. Much has been done in grading streets and 
squares adjoining. Great progress has also been made in 
grading the Mall, and laying off the grounds by walks and 
planting of shrubbery. On Reservation No. 1, south of the 
President's House, a great amount of work has been done in 
grading, draining, and excavating for a pond; also north 
(Lafayette Square) the ground has been laid off into walks; 
square 349 has been filled and artificial mounds formed, pre- 
paratory to planting; 17th street, adjoining the War and 
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Navy offices, has been re-graded, i>aved, and the culvert ex- 
tended from New York avenue to B street 

At the Navy Yard the most important improvement has 
been the erection of a building 200 feet long by 60, having a 
chimney about 140 feet high, in which is machinery for rolling 
copper, &c. ; and it is in contemplation to purchase and fill 
up the swampy ground west of the yard. The work done in 
this yard is in high repute, as is that done in the various work- 
shops at the ArsenaL 

The east wing of the Patent Office, on 7th street, has been 
raised to its height and roofed ; the portice will be commenced 
in the spring, and, when finished, the whole building will 
present an imposing appearance. The centre, of freestone, 
has been painted to correspond with the marble portion. 

Around the public offices cast-iron railing has been placed, 
the workmanship done by ]V£r. Sneider, founder, in the First 
Ward; the Treasury building painted white — ^the building 
itself is not finished. An appropriation to erect the south 
wing is much wanted, as more room is required for the trans- 
action of the public business, and to render the records more 
safe than some of them now are in rented houses. 

Progress is still making in the erection of the Washington 
Monument, its elevation being now 104 feet above ground. A 
more general and liberal subscription towards it is much 
needed. 

Very extensive new Gas Works have been erected on square 
C, near the Canal, and very large pipes laid from them up 
4^ street to Pennsylvania avenue, and along the avenue 
towards the Capitol and President's House, with branches; 
the laying of pipes is still going on. 

In the First Ward various streets have been much im- 
proved ; a new and commodious brick Church has been erected 
by colored people of the Methodist denomination ; various sub- 
stantial buildings erected, the most prominent of which is Mr. 
Riggs's. There is a vast quantity of lime burnt at the five 
different establishments, employing many hands, and for 
which there is a ready sale. A reservoir has been built at 
16th and H streets. 



\ 
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Second Ward. — ^Water has been conveyed in iron pipes 
from F up 14th to G, and half way to 15th, down 13th from 
north side of F to E, and a new Reservoir at F and 13th. 
Many substantial buildings, a lofty steeple and portico to St. 
Matthew's Roman Catholic Church on H and 15th streets; 
the old Theatre refitted and the open space in front graded 
and prepared for enclosing by an iron railing on a granite 
base. The foundry of McKinstry enlarged, and fully em- 
ployed at which are made first rate steam engines, &c. ; adjoin- 
ing which are carried on sawing, planing, sash and door frame 
work. Thompson's Gas Fitting and Plumbing, Skirving's ex- 
tensive Stove and Tin establishment on Pennsylvania avenue 
and 11th street, adjoining which is Sneider's factory for ma- 
chinery and Bell castings; Woodward's iron, tin, and hard- 
ware store much enlarged; A. Nailor's extensive new building 
on E street, south of Pennsylvania avenue, is now occupied by 
a printing oflSce, coach manufactory, &c. The grading of 
streets very considerable. 

Third Ward. — ^In this Ward much has been done in open- 
ing and improving streets and substantial buildings. At the 
comer of 7th street and Market space. Miss Dermott's two 
three-story houses have been pulled down, and five-story build- 
ings erected in lieu of them ; adjoining them, two frames have 
been taken down and replaced by two of three stories, by Mr. 
Fowler; north of Mr. Fowler an iron front has been put up 
by Mr. Coyle; Latham's Banking House raised to four stories. 
An iron front has been put up to Mr. Shank's large building. 

Fourth Ward. — Great improvements have been made 
throughout in grading, paving, and opening streets, remodel- 
ling the fronts of buildings for utility and show ; but the most 
imposing and important are the rebuilding of the entire front 
of Brown's hotel, and Todd's adjoining, five stories high, with 
white marble front, surmounted by a balustrade, with a hand- 
some colonnade entrance from the street ; the whole premises 
arranged and furnished in the most costly style; the whole 
front 200 feet, connected with the rear jwrtion of the hotel on 
C street, of much greater length. Further and extensive 
additions have been made to the National Hotel of Mr. Cal- 
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vert, by raising the front on 6th and C streets to range with 
the avenue front, adding largely in rooms; and to guard 
against injury from fire reservoirs are provided on the top, 
having plugs and hose fixtures. The ground floors of both 
hotels are beautifully fitted up and occupied as stores. 
Trinity Church completed and occupied. 

Fifth Ward, — Some good improvements have been made in 
grading streets, relaying footways to a lower grade, planting 
of trees on New Jersey avenue, levelling and enclosing 
grounds on reservation No. 17. At the termination of the 
Canal there is abundant room for the reception and shipment 
of coal from Cumberland, and preparations for this purpose 
should be made without delay. 

Sixth Ward. — ^A new impetus has been given to improve- 
ments throughout, and many have been made; the most im- 
portant is the grading of 11th street from Pennsylvania 
avenue to the bridge, which has long been wanted. Now the 
street being made, it ought to stimulate the owners of property 
adjoining to curb and pave from Virginia avenue to the 
bridge, thereby increasing the value of property contiguous 
to a great extent beyond the cost. 

Seventh Ward. — The spirit of improvement in this Ward is 
still kept up, as is shown by the number of dwellings erected 
within the year, and the opening of streets. Eleventh, from 
Mar>'land avenue to Water street, has been regraded, by 
cutting down the surplus earth, deposited and levelled on ad- 
joining streets, and also filling behind the river wall on Water, 
from Eleventh to Thirteenth street. A beautiful new hall, 
nearly ready for the roof, has been erected on 6th street and 
Virginia avenue; a new building for a church on 4| street; 
a blind, sash and frame factory on 7th, near F street, put up 
and in operation ; the wharf at 7th and M streets enlarged by 
Mr. Page, who has also built and launched three steamboats 
from it with success ; this, with his factory, steam, and wind- 
mill, has done much for this portion of the Ward. Mr. 
Lambeirs inclined plane building and repairing yard meets 
with good encouragement. The arrival and departure of 
steamboats to Alexandria, Aquia creek, Baltimore, Norfolk, 
and Richmond are regular, and of other vessels numerous. 



\ 
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Outside the city the improvements keep pace with the de- 
mand. Cultivation of the land is more attended to, as is 
shown by the productions brought to market, which is as well 
supplied with good articles, and as cheap as can be found in 
any of those of the seaboard cities. Georgetown is stirring 
with business, and with a little more enterprise would soon 
rise into importance, having river and canal facilities for the 
reception and transport of produce from a vast extent of 
country. The new Cemetery adjoining Georgetown, laid out 
by Capt. De la Roche, occupying fifteen acres, is much ad- 
mired for its rural appearance and well-arranged plan on the 
bank of Rock creek. 

Our neighbors in Alexandria have woke up, as is shown by 
their new buildings, factories, &c., depots for coal at the 
extensive wharves at the mouth of the canal, from which 
Cumberland coal is shipped, and the trade in which will 
rapidly increase. Their railroad has already been opened for 
travel thirty-two miles, leading to Gordonville, towards 
Manasses Gap, and intended to connect the Winchester road 
at Paddytown. Engines for the road are made in Alexandria, 
at the factory of the Smiths. The slackwater navigation of 
Gtoose creek has in part been completed by Mr. Roach, the 
contractor, and produce brought down it to Alexandria. By 
this route a vast amount of produce will be brought to the 
District cities. 

John Sesspord. 

December 31, 1851. 
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Interments fbom 
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1851, 




Inclusive, by the Boabd of Health. 




July 
August 
September 
October 


White. 
84 

82 

47 

26 


Colored. Unknown. 
41 12 

25 5 

20 2 

15 1 


ToUl. 
136 

112 

69 

52 


November 


43 


18 2 


63 


December 


27 


15 5 


47 


January 

February 

March 


43 
47 
53 


21 1 
20 2 
26 3 


65 
69 
82 



23 
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April 


47 


22 


2 


72 


May 


48 


21 


2 


71 


June 


55 


20 


1 


76 



611 



264 



39 



914 



January 1, 1852. 



Exhibit of the Number of Dwellings, &o., Ebboted Within 
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Total no. qj,„ 
Dwelllnga ^®J 


Total Dec. 


31, 1848 


6,150 31 


Erected in 


1849 


184 


Do. 


1850 


292 ! 


Do. 


1851 


453 ! 



1852. 



9 
25 
28 



Pablio. 

89 
17 
24 
44 



Banning 

ft paTement 

laid. 

176,196 

6,322 

6,768 

17,657 



7,079 



452 



1862. Brick. Wood. Total. Shops. Pnbi 

1 



Ist Ward 


20 


46 


66 


3 


2d 


74 


40 


114 


5 


3d 


40 


53 


93 


2 


4th " 


62 


94 


156 


4 


5th " 


11 


35 


46 


2 


6th " 


6 


28 


34 


— 


7th " 


28 


95 


123 


3 



174 


206,945 


Banning 
ft. tnrick pave- 
ment laid. 


Bitimated 
popalation 
Deo. 81, '62. 


3,185 


7,303 


2,707 


9,673 


3,102 


6,792 


1,659 


10,323 


2,879 


4,287 


— 


4,292 


2,702 


6,669 



241 391 632 



19 



16,234 



49,339 



The deepening and walling of the Canal from 15th street to 
the Anacostia has been completed, and several eespools made 
along its margin for the reception of the sediment from the 
drains. The excavations west of 15th street, by dredging, are 
still unfinished, and vessels which can get to 17th street cannot 
get from thence to the deep water at 15th street, thus con- 
tinuing the necessity of unloading at 17th street, or of scow- 
ing up to the business portion of the city. The work on the 
Canal should have been begun from the two extremes in sec- 
tions, and, on the completion of each section, the vessels been 
admitted bringing in wood, coal, lumber, &c., and thus afford- 
ing an immediate revenue from the wharfage. The Canal 
itself ought to have been kept free for vessels to pass up 
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through draws in the bridges at 14th, 12th and 10th streets, 
to the Centre Market. Had this been done, a lively and ac- 
tive business would have been created, and the revenue from 
rentals more than trebled, to the great relief of the General 
and Ward funds; but instead of this, a narrow, contracted 
IX)licy has been pursued, to the great injury of the centre 
portion of the city, by depriving the inhabitants of the free 
use of the natural highway, and confining the business to 
boats alone. 

The importance of rebuilding the Potomac Bridge is again 
urged; for no better site can be selected for the interest of the 
city and the adjoining country in Virginia, reuniting as it 
would the turnpikes leading to it from Alexandria and the 
Little River turnpike. At its present site, the bridge can be 
rebuilt at a much less cost than at any other, and the evils 
from freshets prevented by making the openings wide enough 
to pass all drift wood without hindrance; this alone would 
prevent the backing of water on the wharves of Georgetown 
and the central portion of the city, and would leave ample 
water in the channel of 575 feet on the city side, and 942 feet 
on the Virginia side, leaving the centre causeway of 1,000 feet 
permanent, as well as those connecting the two shores. The 
bridge might be increased somewhat in height and breadth, so 
as to afford convenience for a railroad over it into the city at 
14th street, and continued around the squares facing the river 
and the Monument Square, to 15th street, on the Canal ; and 
on the south side of the Canal, eastward, to some convenient 
point near Maryland avenue and 3d street. 

The extension of the North Market has produced a bene- 
ficial effect, and increased attendance. The extension of the 
Centre Market on 7th and 9th streets to B street is much 
wanted; the increased income from which would, no doubt, 
pay double interest on the outlay, and over which might be 
rooms for many public purposes. 

In the First Ward, K street has been graded from 20th 
street to Pennsylvania avenue ; earth removed from II street ; 
a new brick church for colored people has been erected; D 
street, from 17th to 19th, partly graded ; and the new foundry, 
erected by Messrs. Cathcart and Schneider, enlarged. 
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In the Second Ward but little has been done on streets, 
except casually; several alleys have been graded and paved; 
and in the Third Ward the same. 

In the Fourth Ward some streets have been improved by 
grading, and a very neat and substantial building erected on 
the comer of 5th and I streets for a Presbyterian church. 

In the Fifth Ward the principal improvement of streets has 
been on those leading to the new Railroad Depot, changing the 
appearance of the whole neighborhood. 

In the Sixth Ward there has not much been done either by 
grading or improving streets; the grading and paving the 
footways on both sides of 11th street, south of Virginia 
avenue, would add much to the value and convenience of that 
neighborhood. 

In the Seventh Ward the principal improvements are the 
new grading of 11th street and relaying the footway from D 
to Water street. 

Steamboats are engaged in running hourly to and from 
Alexandria, daily to Aquia creek, weekly to Baltimore and 
Norfolk, and occasional trips are made to Mount Vernon. 
The new steam ferry-boat plying from the south end of 7th 
street to Alaxandria is a great convenience to travellers. 
Various and important manufacturing establishments are in 
full operation in the city, giving employment to a large num- 
ber of workmen, concentrating capital, and furnishing a home 
market for country and other produce. All around the 
neighborhood of the city are important improvements, on 
farms, &c. A plank road has been laid from the termination 
of 7tb street, on the turnpike, to the District line, with a pros- 
pect of a further extension. The Army Asylum, on a beauti- 
ful elevation near Rock Creek Church, on the farm lately 
owned by Mr. Riggs, is begun. The beautiful place of Mr. 
Blagden, south of the Anacostia, it is understood, has been 
selected for the Lunatic Hospital. A site for a new Ceme- 
tery, a mile north of the city, has been purchased — ^late the 
farm of Mr. Boyle — on a commanding height, and a com- 
mencement made, in preparing and laying out the grounds, to 
an extent sufficient to do away with the necessity of new 
grave-yards within the city limits. 
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The Columbian College, so beautifully located on the 
heights adjoining the north part of the city, is understood to 
be in a more flourishing condition than it has hitherto been; 
but it is to be regretted that so little has been done to improve 
and embellish the grounds, so as to make them as attractive 
to the eye as those of Mr. Stone, adjoining ; and which might 
be done at a small cost and a little energy. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio Canal is doing a good business, 
producing a lively trade in Georgetown, and the town is 
steadily growing to importance. Adjoining to it the new 
Cemetery on Rock creek, laid out on a most romantic site, with 
great taste and judgment, by Mr. De La Roche, is worth 
visiting. 

Alexandria has been much improved this year by the erec- 
tion of a large number of buildings in every part of the 
town, having water, by pipes, and gaslight introduced. The 
establishment of Smith and Perkins is very extensive, and 
superior locomotive cars, &c. are made at it, thereby keeping 
capital at home. 

The commencement of the wings of the Capitol, now up to 
the level of the first floor, and of most solid workmanship, has 
given a stimulus to private improvements, affording employ- 
ment to a large body of workmen, besides creating new estab- 
lishments for the preparation of the necessary materials, and 
which, no doubt, will be carried up with vigor as soon as the 
season opens. The old Library-room has been cleared, an 
iron-framed roof replacing the old wooden one: the alcoves 
and shelving for books are entirely of ornamental cast-iron, 
leaving nothing for fire to operate on. The Monument to 
Washington is now up to 104 feet, with a prospect of a more 
rapid elevation in 1853, from the increased means which have 
been obtained. The Smithsonian Institution is steadily 
progressing in its various branches, and already is a place of 
much resort; standing in a central position, with extensive and 
neatly-laid-oflf grounds, with walks, shrubbery, and grass 
plats, it already aflPords a pleasant retreat for recreation. In 
the Navy Yard extensive improvements have been made in 
additional buildings and extensive workshops, foundries, &c., 
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at which all kinds of work is done for the use of the navy ; at 
which also vessels are built and repaired in a manner not ex- 
celled by any other yard. At the Arsenal much activity pre- 
vails in the various machine shops, in making and fitting gun 
carriages, &c., and all the necessary appendages. The exten- 
sion of the Patent Office Building, on 7th street, is now nearly 
finished of white marble, and a commencement made on the 
western wing; the building is on the plan of Town & Elliot^ 
and is much admired for neatness of design and boldness of 
effect. On the square south is the handsome Greneral Post 
Office building, already too contracted for the transaction of 
the business, requiring at least, one of its wings. The City 
Post Office is too much cramped for room, and occupies very 
insecure buildings, altogether unsightly and unfit for the pur- 
pose. Some further improvements have been made on the 
grounds of the Observatory; the building requires an exten- 
sion. Preparations are making in preparing the pedestal on 
which is to be placed the equestrian statue of Gen. Jackson, 
one third larger than life, to be placed in Lafayette Square, 
north of the President's House; the statue is a beautiful piece 
of workmanship, and reflects great credit on the native talent 
of Mr. Mills, and will be a great ornament and much admired. 

John Sessfobd. 
January 1, 1853. 

Improvements, &c., in the Yeab 1853. 



Wards. 


Brick. 


Wood. 


Total. 


Sbop9. 


Addilions. 


Ranning ft. 
brick pave- 


Total m 
of dwlg 














ment laid. 


1st 


36 


41 


77 


1 


3 


425 


1,317 


2d 


64 


39 


101 


4 


11 


3,662 


1,476 


3d 


28 


51 


79 


2 


15 


5,705 


1,211 


4th 


43 


44 


87 


2 


13 


2,552 


1,606 


Sth 


17 


47 


64 


1 


— 


1,942 


807 


6th 


5 


25 


30 


3 


3 


2,062 


774 


7th 


35 


83 


118 


9 


6 


1,431 


1,176 



216 340 556 22 51 17,779 8,265 
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NuHBEB OF Houses, &c., Ebbcted in Washinoton Cttt in Each Yeab 

FBOM 1819, THE Number at that Time being Ascertained bt 

Actual Ck)UNT by Myself, and Continued Until 

THE End of 1853. 

Yeari. Brick. Wood. ^^^hSSSj^' Shopi, Ac AddltloM. 

1819 929 1,103 2,028 129 — 

1820 68 46 113 9 — 

1821 42 48 90 — — 

1822 64 49 113 7 6 

1823 33 36 69 7 9 

1824 28 21 49 6 8 

1825 40 28 68 15 10 

1826 62 40 102 23 15 

1827 — — 123 25 23 

1828 73 85 158 23 24 

1829 83 65 158 15 17 





533 


500 


1,033 


130 


113 


1830 


86 


92 


178 


24 


14 


1831 


60 


88 


148 


38 


— 


1832 


— 


— 


62 


12 


— 


1833 


34 


38 


72 


12 


12 


1834 


14 


49 


63 


11 


7 


1835 


15 


27 


42 


10 


18 


1836 


18 


23 


41 


15 


15 


1837 


16 


47 


63 


18 


9 


1838 


40 


45 


85 


21 


9 


1839 


40 


101 


141 


12 


14 








895 


173 


99" 


1840 


56 


122 


178 


13 


14 


1841 


43 


173 


216 


23 


13 


1842 


82 


213 


295 


14 


21 


1843 


85 


237 


322 


10 


23 


1844 


91 


266 


357 


18 


24 


1845 


112 


226 


338 


28 


24 


1846 


86 


122 


208 


16 


17 


1847 


37 


81 


128 


6 


9 


1848 


57 


84 


141 


11 


29 


1849 


74 


110 


184 


9 


17 



2,367 148 191 

1850 124 168 292 25 24 

1851 — — 453 28 44 

1852 241 391 632 19 3 

1853 216 340 556 22 61 
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Number of houses erected from 1819 to 1829 — 

In the First Ward, 129, Second, 251; Third, 474; Fourth, 
68; Fifth, 38; Sixth, 73. Total, 1,033. 
Number of houses erected from 1829 to 1839 — 

In the First Ward, 141; Second, 226; Third, 437; Fourth, 
46 ; Fifth, 175 ; Sixth, 11. Total, 895. 
Number of houses erected from 1839 to 1849 — 

In the First Ward, 362; Second, 472; Third, 907; Fourth, 
217; Fifth, 175; Sixth, 123; Seventh, 109. Total, 
2,367. 
Number of houses erected from 1849 to 1853 — 

In the First Ward, 227; Second, 342; Third, 291; Fourth, 
390; Fifth, 150; Sixth, 104; Seventh, 429. Total, 
1,938. 

Remarks upon Improvements in 1853. 

Improvements chargeable to the general fund have been few 
and not of much importance. The completion of the dredg- 
ing of the Canal between 15th and 17th streets has been 
neglected, though much needed. The Public school in the 7th 
Ward has had an additional story and other improvements 
made to it. The Market House in the 5th Ward has been 
enclosed and fitted up as a primary school for that section ; 
additional school accomodations is much wanted for the in- 
creasing demand. The markets have increased much within 
the year, and additional room is indispensably necessary for 
the shelter and comfort of the market people ; an enlargement 
of the building, by erection of the wings on 7th and 9th 
streets, would double the present; and the present fish shed 
ought to be removed, and a new place erected on the line of 
B street for the venders of fish, &c. These improvements 
ought to be made on a good plan, with a story above; the 
increased income from which would, without doubt, be more 
than the interest of the expenditure. 

As the Alexandrians are agitating the necessity of a branch 
railroad to the city, the importance of rebuilding the Potomac 
Bridge is increased. It should be widened so as to admit of a 
track for the cars; the openings between the piers enlarged 



^. 
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to not less than sixty feet, so as not to impede the driftwood 
in time of freshets. The road, on entering the city, might 
easily pass along the river shore to the mouth of the Tiber, 
and then eastward as far as necessary towards 3d street, on 
the south side of the Canal. 

In the city are forty-eight places of worship, viz : Ten for 
Methodist and Methodist Protestants, Presbyterians seven, 
Episcopalian six. Baptist five, Roman Catholic five, Lutheran 
two ; Friends, Unitarians, Congregational, and Swedenborgian 
one each ; and also nine for colored congregations. 

In the First Ward not much has been done in the opening 
or improving streets and casual repairs. 

In the Second Ward but little has been done on streets, 
except relaying gutters and the repaving of two or three 
large alleys; the extension of iron water-pipes on 13th, from 
E to C streets. An extensive building has been erected by 
Mr. Coyle on B street, for sawing, planing, and turning and 
groving, which is doing a good business. The foundry and 
machine shops of the Messrs. Ellis, adjoining, are fully em- 
ployed, and turn out the best of work of all kinds in that 
line. There is also adjoining this the sash and frame factory 
of McLean and Ager. Various improvements have been made 
by pulling down old buildings. Such have been replaced by 
splendid ones; such as Gautier's, Coyle and Baylis', Hughes's, 
&c. 

In the Third Ward there has been an extension of the sewer 
on 9th street to the north side of Massachusetts avenue, and on 
I from 8th to 9th streets; some squares gravelled, flagways 
laid, and alleys paved. Important and good improvements 
have been made at the City Post Office ; and the old buildings 
north of the Market pulled down and rebuilt in a beautiful 
style by Mr. S. Hill. 

In the fourth Ward some good improvements have been 
made on the streets, old houses pulled down and rebuilt, a new 
sash and frame factory erected on D and 1st streets. 

In the Fifth Ward some improvements have been made, by 
grading and filling and ponds; there have also been erected 
marble-works on the edge of the canal. 
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In the Sixth Ward but little has been done of imxx>rtance 
on streets, &c., bnt some filling of low lots has been made to 
remove nuisances. The baptist Church has been rebuilt, and 
now occupied. 

In the Seventh Ward casual repairs have been made, and 
three new churches erected, two for Presbyterians and one 
for Roman Catholics ; a further progress in grading the foot- 
ways on 11th street, south of Maryland avenue; a new lime 
kiln has been erected near Virginia avenue and the Canal by 
Mr. Seeley. 

The Gas Company have extended their line of lamps to 
Grcorgetown, and have commenced laying pipes from the 
Capitol to 8th street east, on Pennsylvania avenue, and have 
laid down various branches in the central part of the city. 

Great progress has been made on the wings of the Capitol 
and the west wing of the Patent Office ; and the grade of 7th 
street, from E towards G, has been reduced and repaved, im- 
proving the appearance of the east front of the Patent Office, 
producing the necessity of regrading P street, between 8th and 
9th, and the necessity of cutting down 8th to the south of B 
street. The grounds south of the President's House further 
improved ; Lafayette square beautifully laid out and enclosed 
by an iron fence, which, with the Jackson statue, is much 
admired. 

In the neighborhood of the city great improvements have 
been made in agriculture, building, &c, and quite a village of 
new buildings have been erected north of Boundary street, 
west of the Turnpike Gate, by Mr. Kendall. 

John Sessford. 

January 2, 1854. 
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CITY OF WASHINGTON. 
Imfbovements, &c., in the Yeab 1854. 



Wards. 


Brick. Wood Dwellings. 


ToUl. 


Shopa, <bo. Additioni. 


1 


28 


34 


62 


4 


4 


2 


33 


10 


43 


6 


11 


3 


30 


47 


77 


1 


4 


4 


30 


55 


85 


2 


6 


6 


24 


11 


35 


1 


3 


6 


2 


13 


15 


,3 


— 


7 


21 


67 


88 


1 


2 




168 


237 


405 


18 


30 


Wud. 


RoDDiDg feet 

of brick paTe- 

ment laid. 


Total Namber 
of Dwelliugs 


Ratio of population 
inWardi. 


1 


7,436 




1,379 




8,122 


2 


7,768 




1,519 




9,964 


3 


9,869 




1,288 




7,728 


4 


3,267 




1,590 




11,479 


5 


3,945 




842 




5,052 


6 


2,623 




789 




4,734 


7 


5,964 




1,263 




7,956 



40,862 



8,670 



65,035 



The total number of running feet of brick pavement on the 
31st December, 1854, was 281,940, (4,200,000 superficial feet 
of paved footway.) 

The assessment valuation of real and personal property and 
stocks amounts to $24,802,773, yielding an income of about 
$161,816, after deducting the discount for prompt payment, 
expense of collecting, &c. 

There are twenty-seven public schools, having thirty-seven 
teachers and 2,065 scholars, at a cost of $17,733. 

The funded debt is $62,580 at five per cent, and $680,670 at 
six per cent., being a total of $743,250 ; to which add $50,000 
preferred bonds, of Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company. 

The following table exhibits the number of deaths, as re- 
ported by the Board of Health, for the year ending June 30. 
1854. 
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1853. 


White. 
M. F. 


Colored. 
M. F. 


ToUl. 


A«e«. 




July 


73 


56 


20 


22 


171 


Unknown 




August 


46 


56 


11 


14 


127 


Under 1 


3 


September 


45 


42 


9 


18 


114 


1 to 5 


2 


October 


28 


39 


11 


7 


85 


5 to 10 




November 


26 


34 


14 


17 


91 


10 to 15 




December 


35 


22 


5 


12 


74 


15 to 20 




1854. 
















January 


40 


33 


8 


13 


94 


20 to 30 


1< 


February 


37 


22 


10 


14 


83 


30 to 40 


li 


March 


50 


38 


15 


15 


118 


40 to 50 


i 


April 


40 


21 


10 


16 


87 


50 to 60 


i 


May 


26 


32 


12 


13 


83 


60 to 80 


K 


June 


60 


23 


5 


4 


82 


Over 80 


< 




496 


418 


130 


165 


1,209 




\fif\ 



Extensive and valuable improvements have been made 1 
the Navy Yard. The pavement at the west end of Pennsy 
vania avenue is completed, except the enclosure of the circh 
Great progress has been made on the west wing of the Pater 
Office, which will be enclosed this year, and the beautiful rooi 
at the east end is now occupied by models. Much progres 
has been made in the brick work and arching on the interio 
of the wings of the Capitol, and, from the large amount 
marble on hand as well as number of workmen employed, i 
may be presumed that the exterior wall will be rapidly carrie 
up. The Washington Monument has risen to 170 feet i 
height, and, if sufficient means be obtained, will soon be 
great object of attraction. The beautiful blocks which hav 
been received from States, Towns, and Societies, now unde 
the sheds, are much admired. The grounds south of th 
President's House, as also those of the Smithsonian Institi 
tion, have been greatly embellished. The Smithsonian builc 
ing has been made more solid by the removal of a great de? 
of woodwork. The new IcH^ture nx)m in the centre is larg 
and splendid, having two large square rooms, one at each enc 
about fifty feet .square. The lower centre of the edifice, 20 
by 50, is completed. It will ])e first occupied in Februar>' b 
the ^lechanics's Institute Fair, which will no doubt be a gref 
place of resort during its continuance, as no effort will \ 
wanting to make it what it ought to be. 
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First Ward. — Some solid improvements have been made in 
the filling up of the low grounds, grading of streets, and re- 
laying footways to the new grades on Pennsylvania avenue, 
costing considerable to the owners ; but they will be benefited 
much more than the cost. A new and substantial fence has 
been put around the Western Grave Yard. The gas pipes 
have been greatly extended, and a large and handsome gas 
reservoir erected. A new and neat Presbyterian Church is 
being erected. 

Second Ward, — Several streets have been graded and 
gravelled. The old Presbyterian Church on New York avenue 
has been remodelled and a tower erected. A large culvert is 
made on Thirteenth street, from E to the Canal. 

Third Ward, — Good improvements have been made in some 
of the streets and additional drainage by the extension of 
culverts. A new Methodist Church is erected on New York 
avenue, near Fourth street, in square 514. 

Fourth Ward, — Much has been done in extending culverts 
for drainage, and cutting down and filling up streets to the 
proper grade. 

Fifth Ward, — Considerable has been done in grading, &c., 
and a neat brick Methodist Church erected. 

Sixth Ward, — Much cutting has been done on Seventh 
street and many lots filled up. Extensive stables have been 
erected by Mr. Vanderwerker ; also, a large and substantial 
stone building as an ice and meat house. The Congressional 
Burial Ground has been greatly enlarged to the west, and ac- 
tive measures are in progress for the erection of an iron 
fence on its front in lieu of the present temporary one of 
wood. Lamps have been placed on the line of Pennsylvania 
avenue, from the Capitol east to Eighth street. 

Seventh Ward, — The improvements in this Ward have been 
great and very important. Maryland avenue has been re- 
graded west of Eleventh street to the Potomac. 

Adjacent to the city great improvements have been made in 
the erection of country seats. The new Cemetery has been 
opened for use and a large and substantial vault erected at 
a great expense. The opening and improving of North 
Capitol street is much needed, it being the direct road to the 
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Cemetery, and also to the Soldiers' Home, to Bock Creek 
Church, and to the road leading into the eastern part of 
Montgomery county. The continuance of the Alexandria 
Railroad to the west end of the Potomac Bridge is much 
wanted, being the shortest and cheapest route. To meet it the 
bridge should be widened and also raised so as to be more 
level with the draws. The road should be continued on the 
margin of the Potomac to the mouth of the Tiber, and along 
the south side to any point desirable, nearly connecting with 
the Baltimore railroad. It is much to be regretted that the 
Water Works, which were commenced with such flattering 
prospects, should be suspended. Strong hopes are entertained 
that this will not long be the case. John Sesspord. 

January 9, 1855. 



FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT ON THE CITY OF 

WASHINGTON, BY OUR VENERABLE AND 

ESTEEMED FELLOW-CITIZEN, JOHN 

SESSFORD. 

Exhibit of the Number of Dwellings, &c., Erected Within 
THE Yeab 1855. 



Wards, 


Brick. 


Wood. 


Total. 


Additions. 


Shops.*c J^otjana 


l8t 


15 


15 


30 


4 


1 


1,409 


2d 


20 


17 


39 


13 


2 


1,556 


3d 


21 


6 


27 


3 


1 


1,315 


4th 


33 


25 


58 


8 


1 


1,646 


5th 


9 


30 


39 


2 


1 


881 


6th 


— 


18 


18 


1 


— 


807 


7th 


10 


33 


43 


2 


2 


1,306 




110 


144 


254 


"33 


8 


8,920 
Running feet 


Wards. 




Rate per house. 


Estimated inhabitants. 


brick pave- 
ment laid. 


1st 




6. 




8,454 




3,082 


2d 




6.75 




10,503 




15,990 


3d 




6.33 




8,324 




2,978 


4th 




7.23 




11,900 






5th 




6. 




5,286 




2,452 


6th 




6.50 




5,245 




2,789 


7th 




6.50 




8,489 







68,201 
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The assessed value of all kinds of real and personal prop- 
erty, including bank and other stocks, for the year ending 
June, 1856, is $25,568,703. The rate of the assessment is sixty 
cents per $100, and will yield, when collected, after deducting 
the amount for prompt payment, the sum of $142,412. The 
true interest of the city requires the assessment to be in- 
creased, as heretofore, to seventy-five cents on the $100, which 
would enable the Councils to make the necessary improve- 
ments and increase the sinking fund. 

First Ward. — A neat and well-arranged new market-house, 
with iron supports, has been erected on north K, between 18th 
and 19th streets, having thirty-two stalls for butchers, all of 
which have been taken at an average of over $78 each. There 
are also convenient benches, all under shelter, on each side, 
some of which have been taken at $50 each. The building 
is well covered, is paved inside, and is two hundred feet in 
length. The old unsightly market-house has been pulled down 
to make room for an angular enclosure of iron railing. 

Second Ward, — With the exception of the grading and 
gravelling of some streets in the lower portion of the Ward, 
the most important improvement is the curbing and paving 
of 14th street from K to the northern boundary on both sides, 
with flag crossings a part of the distance. The street itself 
has also been graded a part of the way. The footway on the 
east side of Vermont avenue is laid to street. The grading, 
enclosing, and paving of the circle intersecting Massachusetts 
and Vermont avenues and 14th and M streets remains to be 
done, for which there is an appropriation. Other improve- 
ments have been made, but not of much magnitude. On the 
Baptist Church, on 13th street, has been erected a lofty steeple, 
with a fine-toned bell. 

Third Ward, — In this Ward less than usual has been done 
from ward funds, but some good improvements have been 
made in the northeast portion in the extension of footways. A 
large engine-house has been erected at the intersection of New 
York avenue and 6th street. The Centre-market square is 
within the limits of this ward, having a length of 500 by 279 
feet (being 1,558 feet circumference,) of which only 530 feet 
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is now built on. The present building is only thirty-four fe 
I wide, including walls ; its elevation inside is sixteen feet. ! 

has a projecting shed of twenty-six feet, divided into tn 

parts for country use, &c. An extension of the building 
I much wanted to supersede the present unsightly fixtures. Or 

of the wings might be erected with a hall above, similar I 
I the one in Baltimore, with the Mechanics' Institute aboT< 

That hall was built as follows : 

9,019 shares, at $5 each $45,005 

6,400 do do 82,000 

Paid by city (market) 25,000 

fioziods 

It is 355 by 60 feet, and 65 high. The long room is 2% 
by 60. 

Fourth Ward. — Some general improvements have bcei 
made in various portions of the ward in grading and gravel 
, ling, and the carriage-way of C street pebble-paved from 4i 

to 3d street. 

Fifth Ward, — ^Not much has been done in general improve 

ments. The rails for the line of railway from the Baltimon 

! j depot have been laid, crossing New Jersey avenue to Ist street 

down 1st to Maryland avenue, thence down it to the cana 

at 3d street, and continuing along ^laryland avenue toward 

{ the Potomac Bridge. 

j Sixth Ward. — ^^luch has been done in reducing the grad< 

j of streets, making the incline more gradual, the accomplish 

i ment of which has necessarily caused the proprietors of prop 

I erty in some cases to underpin their houses. 

! Seventh Ward. — But little has been done to improve streets 

j &c. A new place of worship has been erected on square 535. 

j The extension of the Treasury" building has conunenced, am 

a considerable portion of the cellar-foundation walls laid o: 

hammered granite, thick and solid work. The extension o: 

the General Post Office has all its foundation and part of thi 

arching laid, with a small commencement of the marble work 

The west wing of the Patent Office will soon be completed. I 

portion of it is already occupied by the Land OflSce, and sooi 



I : 
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the whole of that office will be removed to it. The eastern 
room on 7th street has been completed, fitted up, and is 
occupied by models of patents, all arranged in handsome 
cases. The work on both extensions of the Capitol has been 
expeditiously progressed with, on its exterior, and, as progress 
has been made in the iron roofing, some of the rooms have been 
finished and fitted up in a beautiful style. The centre dome 
has been removed preparatory to the erection of the new 
one, according to the model of Mr. Walter, which will be very 
lofty. At the Navy Yard extensive new buildings have been 
erected and nearly completed, affording room for the manu- 
facture of every article almost which is required for the navy. 
On the 1st of December the Minnesota steamship of war was 
launched in a beautiful style. Should she prove equal to those 
vessels built at this yard heretofore she will have cost less 
and will run longer without repairs than those built in other 
yards. 

In the immediate neighborhood of the city is the Columbia 
College, now in a prosperous condition, and having an in- 
creased faculty. It is situated on a beautiful site overlooking 
the city, having around it ample grounds, no portion of which 
ought ever to be diminished by sale. Additional accommoda- 
tions have been made by the erection of a new building for 
the steward. The grounds require embellishing by walks, 
grass plots, &c. The Soldiers' Home, situated on an eminence 
north of the city, presents a noble appearance, and its work- 
manship is highly creditable to the contractor, Mr. Qilb. 
Cameron. 

Statement by the Late William Elliot. 

Circumference of the city 14 miles. 

Containing 310,838,285 square feet 7,134 acres. 

Length of streets, deducting intersections 199 miles. 

Do avenues do 65 miles. 

Streets and avenues contain 3,605 I . , .^ 

Reservations 542 | *'^*^ 

Do deduct 10, 11, 12 sold 29 — 4,146 acres. 

Areas of squares, 131,684,176 square feet. 
United States one-half, 1,508 acres. 
24 
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Proprietors one-half, 1,508. 

Contents of new squares A, B, C, D, 717,000 square feet 

Reservations 10, 11, 12 sold, 1,263,240 square feet 

John SE8SF<»a>. 
January 1, 1856. 



CITY STATISTICS. 

Statement of Imfbovements in the Citt or WASHnroioif 
DUBINO the Yeab 1866. 



Wardi. 


Brick. Wood. 


ToUL AddiUoni. 8liopt.Ae. <SbS& 

paTOOMBL 

31 4 1 1,917 


iBt 


17 14 


2d 


11 16 


26 6 8 — 


3d 


22 6 


27 3 — 1,540 


4th 


18 6 


24 2 2 — 


6th 


11 11 


22 1 1 2,083 


6th 


6 6 


12 — — — 


7th 


8 3 


11 — — — 


The following valuations of property, &c. furnished \fy the 


Tax Clerk, exhibit the values of the various kinds of taxable 


property 


• 




Wardi. 


Ground. 


ImproToments. Household. SIato proycrtj. 


l8t 


$2,438,486 


$1,601,400 $246,460 $49,000 


2d 


2,736,883 


2,154,866 323,166 51,200 


3d 


1,806,486 


1,710,299 178,660 71,260 


4th 


2,776,245 


2,879,642 398,468 97,560 


5th 


1,098,250 


1,006,200 91,060 30,400 


6th 


470,104 


409,550 31,700 24,200 


7th 


1,167,252 


838,310 61,600 37,875 



Wardi. 
Ist 
2d 
3d 
4th 
5th 
6th 
7th 



Penonal. 

$12,526 
8,326 
9,550 
18,300 
6,550 
3,076 
6,816 



Total. 
$4,346,860 
5,273,408 
3,831,236 
6,169,187 
2,232,450 
998,629 
2,100353 



$24,962,322 

Bank stocks 1,002,061 

Other stocks 86,935 



$26,040,318 
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Improvements which were unquestionably necessary have 
been entirely stopped by the unwise legislation of the Councils 
in reducing the tax from 75 cents to 60 cents, and now only 
65 cents on the $100. There is no good reason why the tax 
should not be raised to its maximum. By so doing the funds 
would be incre&sed so as to enable the Councils to make im- 
provements in the respective Wards, and also would enable 
them to increase the Sinking Fund so as to reduce the debt of 
the city. 

Great success has attended the erection of the new West 
Market-house, the stalls in which were sold at auction on the 
16th of November, 1855, realizing $2,590 — ^being a handsome 
income on the amount of its cost. The improvements on the 
North Market have had the same effect. Both markets are 
now well attended. Plans have been adopted for the erection 
of a new Centre Market on its present site, which has a 
north and south front each of 498 feet, and on Seventh, 
Eighth, and Ninth streets 275 feet each, having an outer front 
of over fifteen hundred feet. The enlargment of this market 
is much wanted. If deemed expedient to commence the whole 
according to the plan, why not extend the wings on Seventh 
and Ninth streets to the line of B street, and remove the fish 
market to B street, fronting the Canal T The erection of the 
wings could easily be accomplished, and no doubt the in- 
creased revenue from stalls would greatly exceed the interest 
on the outlay, and would fully justify an immediate com- 
mencement. This being a part of the permanent plan, room 
enough would be afforded for some time to come, and all the 
obstructions on the north front now complained of might be 
removed, including the engine-house. 

First Ward. — But little has been done on streets. Mr. 
Riggs's elegant building, on I street, is nearly completed. It 
has a front of about 60 feet, and is fitted up with all the 
modem improvements. Great progress has been made on the 
south Treasury building extension, the front of which is of 
granite. 

Second Ward, — The principal improvement has been the 
reduction of the grade of the carriage and footway between 
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6 and H streets, and the gravelling of C street, west of 10th 
street. The old Franklin engine-house has been removed, and 
the angle enclosed by a neat east-iron railing. At the corner 
of Thirteenth and K streets a lofty and elegant house has 
been erected by Mr. Lindsay : its situation is elevated, having 
a fine prospect all around. The large commodious house of 
Mr. Young, on Fifteenth street, between D and E streets, is 
so far completed as to be partially occupied. Fifteenth street 
ought to be properly graded and gravelled from Pennsylvania 
avenue to B street. Mr. Schneider's elegant new front of 
four stories, divided into two stores, adds much to the beauty 
of the square. The extensive grain mill of Coltman & Dun- 
canson, on Ohio avenue, has been completed, and is now in 
full operation, producing the finest of flour. Great credit is 
due them for their enterprise, as well as for the encouragement 
of home industry, their machinery having been made in the 
city. The engine, &c., made by the Messrs. Ellis, at their 
establishment, cannot be excelled. Immediately north of the 
mill a four-story building has been erected for a coach 
factory. 

Third Ward. — Additional underground drainage has been 
provided, and improvements made on the Northern Market. 
The west front of the Patent Office is enclosed, and the lower 
rooms are occupied by the General Land Office. A commence- 
ment has been made on the north front, between Seventh and 
Ninth streets. When completed, there will be a hollow square 
in the centre. The whole front is of white marble, as is also 
that of the General Post Office extension, on the north of 
which will be the City Post Office. 

Fourth Ward. — On the streets but little has been done. A 
large culvert has been built over the drain near the jail. The 
old Wesley Chapel has been pulled down, and by the energy of 
the trustees a new and elegant building has been erected, 90 
by 60 feet, very lofty, with ample accomodations for Sunday 
schools, &c. below. The room for public worship is well 
arranged on the plan of the Smithsonian lecture-room, and 
the whole is finished in a superior style. A very conspicuous 
object in this Ward is Mr. Wendell's very extensive new build- 
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ing for a printing oflBce, &c., which is over 240 feet long by 
60 feet wide, and four-stories high, with a cupola and a bell. 
The great number of persons to be employed in this building 
will add much to the population of its neighborhood. 

Fifth Ward. — Some deep cuttings have been made for the 
laying of footways. On Indiana avenue the arch over the 
Tiber has been extended to the full width of the street, which 
will be a great benefit to that neighborhood and convenient to 
communication with the railroad depot. Considerable grad- 
ing has been done on the grounds attached to the United 
States hot houses. The work on and within the Capitol ex- 
tension has been carried on throughout the year with great 
vigor. Many rooms have been completed and occupied by 
committees. These rooms are frescoed in a style superior to 
any thing of the kind ever done here, and are much visited 
by strangers. The Court of Claims is accomodated in the 
north building. The extension of the west terrace from the 
extreme north to the south would add much to the beauty of 
the whole west front, instead of the unsightly filling against 
the walls, which precludes all chances of ventilation from the 
immense vaults or cellars. 

Sixth Ward, — The grading of Seventh street east has been 
continued and some of the grounds filled up. Within the 
Navy Yard great improvements have been made in additional 
workshops, &c. 

Seventh Ward. — ^Very little has been done on streets &c. 
In this Ward is situated the Washington National Monument, 
on which nothing has been done within the past year, and there 
appears to be but poor prospects for the present. Enter- 
prising and public-spirited managers are wanting to forward 
this great work. A lofty brick building has been erected on 
the Mall to be occupied as an Armory for the city volunteers 
and for the deposit of militarj*^ trophies. Rails have been laid 
from the railroad depot to Mar>'land avenue, and along that 
avenue to the Potomac bridge. The railroad from the Vir- 
ginia side of the Potomac, on the line of the turnpike to 
Alexandria, has been completed, and cars have been running 
on it for some time, carrying daily a large number of pas- 
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sengers, &c. The travelling line stops at the bridge from 
whence passengers are brought over in omnibuses. The num- 
ber of persons who use this conveyance to Alexandria and the 
south show clearly its utility, and the necessity of making 
this the great thoroughfare from North to South. The ex- 
pense of making a better bridge across the two channels with 
sufficient spans between the piers, so as not to obstruct the 
passage of ice or driftwood, would certainly not be equal to the 
cost of a new structure at any of the points spoken of. Be- 
sides, the latter would interfere with the chartered rights of 
the two turnpikes south to Alexandria, which meet the Little 
River turnpike. Remove this bridge with the causeway 
entirely, and in a short time there would be no city or George- 
town channels, as the upper alluvial would settle on its wide 
expanse. John Sesspord. 

January 5, 1857. 

CITY STATISTICS. 

Our readers are accustomed to look with interest for the an- 
nual Statistical Table prepared by the venerable John Sess- 
ford, who has himself grown up with the city, and who has 
watched its progress with paternal solicitude. It will be seen 
that, notwithstanding the money pressure and the high price 
of labor in consequence of the heavy amount of public work, 
there has been a fair proportion of private buildings erected, 
and the improvement of the streets has been carried on by our 
city authorities to the full extent of the means at their dis- 
posal. Every year develops the beauty and good taste of the 
original design for the National Metropolis. 

Statement of Improvements in the City of Washington During 
THE Year 1857. 















RanDlngfeet 


Wards. 


Brick. 


Wood. 


Totol. 


Shops, &c. 


Additions. 


of pavement 
laid. 


Ist 


12 


7 


19 


— 


2 


7,975 


2(1 


37 


12 


49 


2 


9 


— 


3d 


30 


8 


38 


1 


1 


— 


4th 


26 


11 


37 


3 


3 


1,330 


5th 


10 


10 


20 


3 


3 


368 


6th 


9 


4 


13 


— 


— 


488 


7th 


19 


6 


25 


— 


1 


5,539 



143 58 201 6 17 15,700 



A 
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^udi. . 


Nomber of Dwellings. 


Estimated Census. 


iBt 


1,457 


9,746 


2d 


1,635 


11,016 


3d 


1,321 


9,362 


4th 


1,677 


12,124 


5th 


999 


6,233 


6th 


754 


4,901 


7th 


1,328 


8,632 



9,171 61,014 

Total running feet footways, 330,349. 

First Ward. — The following improvements have been made 
in the grading and gravelling of streets : Twenty-second street 
from Pennsylvania avenue to E ; P street, from Twentieth to 
Twenty-third; K street, from Fifteenth to Twenty-second; 
Twentieth street, from I to L ; and L street, from Fifteenth to 
Nineteenth. 

Second Ward. — A large brick culvert down Thirteenth 
street, between north E and 6; Ohio avenue graded and 
gravelled ; also, north L, from Twelfth to Fourteenth streets ; 
Franklin engine-house built on north D, between Twelfth and 
Thirteenth streets — it is a neat substantial building, with a 
large meeting-room, &c. ; large addition and improvements to 
Epiphany church, on 6 street. 

Third Ward. — Not much has been done on streets, except 
Seventh street, which has been regraded and gravelled north 
of H street; a neat Episcopal church has been erected on 
square No. 448, corner of N and Sixth streets; a shed vege- 
table market has been erected on the line of B street, from 
Seventh to Ninth, five hundred feet long, and now well oc- 
cupied, by which the cause of complaint from the occupancy 
of the line of Pennsylvania avenue has been removed. The 
necessity for an improved market-house still exists, with an 
ample hall over it for Mechanics' Fairs and other purposes — 
the Corporation building the lower part and the roof, and the 
Mechanics' Institute paying for the additional elevation, as 
was done in Baltimore. 

Fourth Ward. — ^A neat German Lutheran church has been 
erected on square No. 531, comer of Fourth and D streets; 
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a Mission church, of brick, on square No. 751 ; the Unitarian 
church, corner of D and Sixth streets, has been greatly and 
substantially improved by stone steps, &c.; an extensive 
Roman Catholic Seminary and church has been commenced on 
I street, square No. 623; the bridge on H, between North 
Capitol and First streets, has been rebuilt ; a brick culvert has 
been laid from I to 6 streets, down Sixth, and along G to Fifth 
street; E street has been improved from Fifth street to New 
Jersey avenue; D street, from Fifth to Seventh; I street, 
graded and gravelled from Third street to New Jersey avenue ; 
New Jersey avenue, from Massachusetts to New York avenues ; 
and H street, from New Jersey avenue to North Capitol street. 

Fifth Ward. — But little has been done on streets. 

Sixth Ward. — Tenth street graded and gravelled from 
Pennsylvania avenue to south N street; the Ebenezer Metho- 
dist church, on Fourth street, was pulled down and rebuilt, 
much enlarged every way, with an extensive basement ; a com- 
mencement has been made in rebuilding the Asylum in place 
of the old one, which was burnt down; the modem improve- 
ments for heating, cooking, &c. will be introduced; the con- 
tractor is Gilbert Cameron; further improvements are in 
progress in enclosing the grave-yard. 

Seventh Ward. — Sixth street has been graded and gravelled 
from Maryland avenue to South N street; a sea-wall built 
north of O street; the Monument is still in the same condi- 
tion as left at the end of year 1856, and, from present appear- 
ances, is likely to continue so for some time; the handsome 
building on the Mall, erected for an Armory, is now ready for 
occupation, and the grounds within the enclosure have been 
graded and prepared for a parade ground. 

The work on the Capitol has progressed with great rapidity, 
and is the admiration of all visitors; the frescoing, palling, 
flooring, and indeed all the work, is done in a beautiful and 
substantial manner of masonry, iron, &c. The work on the 
Patent Office and Post Office is substantial and chaste in 
construction. Great progress has been made in the Treasury 
Extension, with granite front, iron windows and doorframes, 
columns, flues, &c., free entirely of combustible material. An 
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elegant coach-house and stable for the President's House has 
been erected, but on a very injudicious site, obstructing the 
view of the President's House from the avenue and the 
Capitol. A better position would have been south of the 
present roadway, which would have afforded more space for 
the embellishment of the grounds around the President's 
House. At the west end of the house and on the terrace a 
commodious hot-house has been erected. 

John Sessford. 
January 1, 1858. 



Statkmeitt of Impbovements in the City of Washington During 











THE Year 


1858. 






Wardi 


L ] 


Brick. 


Wood. 


Total. 


Shops, &c. 


kAAit^,^r*^ RunnlnR feet 
Additions, pavement laid, 


Ist 




30 


16 


46 


2 


2 


7,668 


2d 




42 


17 


59 


3 


4 


— 


3d 




27 


10 


37 


1 


2 


— 


4th 




38 


1 


39 


2 


5 


12,150 


6th 




11 


14 


25 


1 


1 


1,672 


6th 




1 


16 


17 


— 


2 


398 


7th 




27 


10 


37 


3 


1 


2,812 






176 


84 


260 


12~ 


"it" 


62,973 




Wardf. 




Number of dwellings. 




Estimated census. 




l8t 






1,603 






9.018 




2d 






1,694 






11,414 




3d 






1,358 






9,596 




4th 






1,716 






12,406 




5th 






1,024 






6,656 




6th 






771 






5,011 




7th 






1,365 






8,872 



9,431 



62,973 



First Ward. — Twentieth street has been graded and 
gravelled from north L to the boundary, and the footways on 
both sides completed the same distance. On 6 street the foot- 
way grade has been lowered and the pavement relaid from 
Twenty-third street to the canal. Considerable progress has 
been made in filling and grading L street from Fifteenth 
street to intersection of Pennsylvania avenue, and prepara- 
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tion for footway. Extensive new gas works in two divisions 
have been erected at the intersection of 6 and Twenty-sixth 
streets, and 20-inch diameter pipes laid from there to the 
gasometer on K street. 

Second Ward. — The brick culvert has been completed to 
the north side of 6 on Thirteenth street, and Twelfth street 
graded from B street to K street on Twelfth street. A lofty 
steeple has been erected to the Church of the Epiphany, on G, 
between Thirteenth and Fourteenth streets. The foundation 
walls have been laid on the angular square between M and N 
streets on Fourteenth street and Vermont avenue. As it is 
probable that the equestrian statue of Gen. Washington by 
Mr. Mills will soon be ready, I would respectfully suggest that 
it be placed on the circle formed by the intersection of Massa- 
chusetts and Vermont avenues and Fourteenth and M streets 
north — this site having an elevation of over 85 feet above tide- 
water, whilst that west of the Northern Market is only about 
64 feet. 

Third Ward, — The archway is completed over the stream 
running through square No. 377 from F to E street. Not 
much has been done on streets. The necessity still continues 
for a permanent improvement of the Centre Market-house, 
with a hall over it the whole length, which would no doubt 
bring in revenue enough to clear the cost in a few years. The 
majority of the Councils deserve great credit for rejecting the 
unwise scheme of placing the market on Louisiana avenue ; the 
distance from Ninth to Twelfth street, leaving out Tenth and 
Eleventh street, being only about 800 feet, whilst the circum- 
ference of the present site is over 1,500 feet. The north front 
might easily be enclosed on a line with Pennsylvania and 
Louisiana avenues by a neat iron railing, removing thereby 
all objections heretofore made. No market should be placed 
in the centre of any street or avenue. 

Fourth Ward. — In this ward less has been done than usual 
on streets. The principal improvement has been the opening 
of H street to the boundary, near the turnpike gate, and 
curbing and grading the footway the whole distance from 
North Capitol street. The execution of the footway laws in- 
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volve an enormous expenditure of money for the curb gutters, 
paving cross gutters, and flag connexions, and the passage of 
every footway act carries with it in every case a necessary 
appropriation for the gutters. The new Roman Catholic 
Seminary has been completed in its exterior. It is a lofty and 
handsome building, built with the best materials of every kind, 
and is an ornament to that neighborhood. 

Fifth Ward. — Some pavements have been laid, but the great 
thoroughfare to the navy yard is in a wretched condition. 

Sixth Ward. — The City Asylum has been rebuilt on an im- 
proved plan, and will soon be ready for occupancy. Further 
improvements have been made in the extension on the grave- 
yard. 

Seventh Ward. — South N and streets have been graded 
from Four-and-a-half street to the river. The Armory Build- 
ing, on the Mall, has been completed and is now occupied. 
The Washington Monument has only been raised four feet 
by the late Board; measures are, however, being taken for a 
vigorous carrying on of the work again by the present Board, 
and by a proper and energetic appeal to its friends will no 
doubt at an early day be the pride of every patriotic con- 
tributor. 

The Puhlic Building. — Great progress has been made 
towards completing the Capitol, Treasury, Post Office, and 
Patent Office Buildings, and many substantial additional shops 
have been erected within the navy yard. A renewal of the 
Potomac bridge, with an additional elevation and widening for 
a railway, is much wanted. Instead of the present trestle- 
work, it should be built upon piers at an elevation of a hun- 
dren feet or over, which would leave freer passage for the 
water and ice in time of freshets ; by which means there would 
be no backing of w^ater and flooding the wharves, as is now the 
case. Soon the water will be let into the culverts and pipes 
from the Powder-!Mill Branch, through the 12-inch diameter 
pipes, to all the public buildings, and it is contemplated to lay 
a 30-inch main pipe from Rock Creek to the Caiptol along 
Pennsylvania avenue. In my opinion the laying these pipes 
on the line of K street would be much better; the pavements 
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would not be broken up, nor work be impeded by passing 
under the many sewers. On the upper line the branches could 
be easier attached, distributing the water from a high instead 
of a low level. This country can furnish the material of ex- 
cellent quality of every description necessary for the public 
buildings, such as marble columns, flooring tiles, &c., without 
sending abroad. 

John Sesspord. 
January 5, 1859. 

STATISTICS OF WASHINGTON. 

We are again indebted to our venerable friend, John Sess- 
ford, for his annual statement of the progress of improvements 
in the city of Washington. A resident of the city for nearly 
sixty years, Mr. Sessford has watched its progress with 
paternal solicitude, and has seen many broad acres of hill and 
dale, of wood and water, converted into a city, not merely of 
** magnificent distances," as the humorist of former times de- 
scribed it, but of magnificent structures, public and private, 
and capacious and beautiful thoroughfares — a city proverbial 
for its health, and for the intellectual attractions which render 
it worthy of the fame of its great founder. Mr. Sessford 's 
labors in making up an annual record entitle him to the 
thanks of the community whom he has so long and so well 
served, and will embalm his memory in the hearts of thou- 
sands long after he shall have passed away from the scenes 
of earth. 

Exhibit of Improvements in Washington City in the Yeab 1859. 

Wards. Brick. Wood. Total. Shops. <S:c Additioni. Total Dwellinst 

Ist 32 30 63 6 5 1,566 

2d 61 7 68 5 4 1,762 

3d 48 15 63 6 3 1,421 

4th 57 21 78 7 4 1,794 

5th 10 9 19 1 — 1,043 

6th 5 11 16 — — 787 

7th 18 12 31 1 — 1,396 

232 106 338 26 16 9,769 
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^•"■^ Supposed ceDBUB. ofWcenUoD each 1100. 

Ist 9,918 $5,561,572 

2d 11,993 6,897,643 

3d 10,066 5,579,501 

4th 13,070 9,021,862 

5th 6,780 3,547,349 

6th 5,115 1,471,941 

7th 9,073 2,413,112 



65,955 $34,492,980 

An increase on former assessment of $11,414,814 

First Ward, — A very large gas retort has been erected, and 
other works connected with it. A large shed has been built 
and enclosed for the reception of goods brought by the new 
line of steam packets from the city to New York, which are 
well patronized. The foundation for the reception of the 
statue of Washington has been laid within the circle at the 
intersection of Pennsylvania avenue, K street, 23rd street, 
and New Hampshire avenue. The cellar story of the build- 
ing for the Art Union, erecting by Mr. Corcoran, is 105 feet 
on the south, and 125 feet on 17th street, and so far as done 
is a substantial piece of work, having brown stone above the 
foundation, and iron joists for the floor to rest on. The build- 
ing, when completed, will be a great ornament to the neigh- 
borhood. In the ward but little has been done on any of the 
streets. Several lines of pipes have been laid from those on 
Pennsylvania avenue for the supplying of water. 

Second Ward. — The F street Church, between 14th and 
15th, has been sold to the Messrs. Willard, who are now fitting 
it up for a ball room. The congregation of that church has 
united with that on New York avenue, whose church has been 
taken down to make room for an enlarged one, which has been 
erected on its site, taking in the whole front on H street. It 
has a lofty basement for Sunday school, &c. The church room 
is about thirty feet high, and is completed so far as to putting 
up the rafters ; it will have a lofty and handsome steeple ; the 
east entrance is by a lofty flight of steps. The congregation 
of this united church worship every Sabbath morning in the 
10th street Baptist Church, and in the afternoon at the 13th 
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street Baptist Church, till their new edifice is ready for occu- 
pancy. But little has been done in this ward on streets and 
avenues, but extensive lines of pipes have been laid on various 
streets for the distribution of water. This ward is abundantly 
supplied with water in all parts south of north I street, con- 
veyed in iron pipes from the reservoir on 13th street north of 
I, (and not, as generally believed, from the Franklin Square,) 
down 13th to F, along F to 12th, to south side of Pennsyl- 
vania avenue, branching along various streets within the 
ward. The supply from Franklin Square is by pipes through 
the alley west of the De Menou house to New York avenue, 
along the avenue. 

Third Ward, — In this ward the principal improvement has 
been in changing the grade of 9th street from Pennsylvania 
avenue to north F street, and paving the carriage way, in 
connexion with which the grade of E street had to be reduced 
to 8th street, rendering necessary the regrading and paving 
of the footway on each side. The paved carriage way has 
been extended north on 7th street to the south side of L 
street. Many lines of pipes have been laid for the distribu- 
tion of water. An extensive building has been erected at the 
comer of B and 10th streets for machine shop and foundry 
by J. McClelland, having a front of 110 feet on Louisiana 
avenue. On the same square, between 9th and 10th streets, 
the new watch and guard-house is in progress. The store 
of Perry & Brother, five stories high, at the comer of 9th 
street and Pennsylvania avenue is a superior building, being 
fitted up in elegant style, having vaults all around under the 
footways. The contemplated new market, the plan of which 
has been adopted, will, when erected, be a great convenience to 
those attending it, whether as sellers or purchasers. 

Fourth Ward. — Many pipes have been laid for the dis- 
tribution of water, and other (*\ty improvements made of less 
importance. The Presbyterian Church, on 4| street has been 
greatly enlarged by an addition to its length and elevating 
the side walls; thus the lower portion is converted into a 
session and Sunday school room, whilst the body of the 
church above is reserved for the congregation. The front has 
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also been widened to the full width of the lot on each side, 
having a beautiful front on the street. The old and unsightly 
building at the corner of Pennsylvania avenue and the space 
at 7th street is being replaced by an elegant building of a 
modern style, very lofty, with a brown stone front, adding 
much to the improvement of the square. In this ward is 
situated the City Hall, which has not sufficient rooms for the 
offices required to be in it. The extension of the north wing 
of the western front would afford sufficient room for the Com- 
mon Council, on the same level with that of the Aldermen, 
and give one large room on each side of it. The present 
Council room being too lofty, the difficulty of hearing is 
great. The probable cost, without the ornaments, would not 
exceed $14,000, and the United States might also be induced 
to extend their part on the east front for the Criminal Court 
and offices. 

Fifth Ward, — But little has been done by the Corporation 
on streets other than the necessary repairs. 

Sixth Ward. — The Infirmary building has been completed 
and occupied ; the western extension of the Eastern Graveyard 
enclosed and otherwise improved. 

Seventh Ward, — ^But little has been done in the improve- 
ment of streets, except the grading of south N street from 
4i to the river, and some footways. 

Strenuous efforts are making by different associations of 
citizens for the procurement of a charter from Congress for a 
horse railroad from 8th street east to Georgetown, which 
would be a great and beneficial improvement to both Corpora- 
tions, uniting the line with the depot to Baltimore, and from 
that depot a line could easily be made on the south side of the 
canal around the Monument Square to the Potomac Bridge, 
and the bridge widened on the north side sufficiently to allow 
of a rail track at a less expense than at any other site which 
has been named. The length of the present bridge (which 
cost originally about $94,000) is 4,665 feet, of which the 
causeway is over 1,600 feet. This bridge should be improved 
by making the opening not less than fifty or sixty feet, and 
would let all floating trees in time of freshets pass through, 
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thereby preventing the backing of the water, which is now the 
case, and overflowing wharves in the city and Gteorg^towiL 
By joint action of the city and Georgetown, appropriatiom 
have been made to clear and deepen the channel by dredging, 
so as to give at least four feet additional depth at the present 
obstruction, at the point where the upper current meets the 
tide, causing the alluvial to be deposited after every freshet 
If this improvement be made permanent, which is very doubt- 
ful, it will be beneficial. The opening of the channel on the 
city side would better answer the purpose of the two cities, 
and could without doubt be made permanent for the accomoda- 
tion of all the trade which is now divided by the two channels. 
Various efforts have, heretofore been made by the Baltimore 
interest to divert the southern travel, so as to avoid this city. 
Surveys have been made in different directions for that pur- 
pose by passing at points south or north of the city, so as if 
possible to divert the travel south from it, and a project is 
now on foot to pass through the lower counties to a point 
opposite Aquia creek. 

A regular line of steamboats now run from New York to 
Alexandria and Washington, and meet with good encourage- 
ment, and it is to be regretted that there cannot be found 
men of enterprise to build wharves and warehouses for the 
commerce that will ultimately be on the Eastern Branch of the 
Potomac, it being a safe harbor at all seasons of the year, 
free from storm or freshet, with a sufficient depth of water. 

For a notice of the improvements on the public buildings 
reference can be had to the reports of the Heads of Depart- 
ments. 

The Rock Creek basin of the Chesapeake and Ohio canal 
deprives the city of any trade from the canal, by its filling up 
with sediment on everj' freshet ; to avoid which I would suggest 
the propriety of making an aqueduct to the city side, and 
locking down on the east side, continuing along the city side, 
leaving? the water of the creek to go free over the tumbling- 
dam. If this were done it would prevent the choking of the 
canal with sediment. 

John Sessfohd. 

Januar>' 2, 1860. 
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STATISTICS OP WASHINGTON. 

Exiiiorr of Impbovehents in VVasiiinoton Citt in the Year 1800. 

Total in the year. Shops, &c Additiont. 

2 2 

4 8 

4 3 

2 

1 1 
1 — 
1 2 

172 30 202 I9 18 

The aqueduct bridge over Rock Creek is the connecting link 
between Georgetown and the city at the west end of Penn- 
sylvtoia avenue. It rests on a double main of water pipes, 
of forty-two inches diameter each, over which is erected the 
bridge — a beautiful structure of iron, having a double carriage 
way, with a substantial railing on each side, and with side 
footways. The abutments and roadway are all that is now 
required to make it passable for travel between the two cities, 
which will without doubt be done soon in 1861. The thirty- 
inch main from it has been laid through the length of the 
city to the Navy Yard. The only supply of water at present 
is from the Powder Mill branch. The main line of Govern- 
ment pipes is along north K street and Massachusetts and Now 
Jersey avenues to the Capitol grounds. A twenty-inch main 
has been laid on the north side of the Capitol uniting, with 
the thirty-inch at New Jersey avenue. 

First Ward. — In this ward during the year various linos 
of pipes have been laid, connecting with the United States 
mains. There have been erected several substantial dwellings ; 
also, a neat brick meeting and school-house has been erected 
near the boundary, on 20th street west. The Hook and 
Ladder building, which was burnt, has been rebuilt. The 
building erected by Mr. Wm. W. Corcoran for an Art Union, 
is a splendid piece of workmanship, lofty, with a beautiful 
carved entrance of light brown stone, window-heads and 
columns of the same material, the whole resting on a base- 
ment story of thick stone walls and iron girders. The ex- 

2S 
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terior of the building is nearly competed; it covers a space 
of 105 by 125 feet, and is now much admired by citizens and 
strangers, being at the comer opposite the War Office. The 
Equestrian Statue of Washington has been placed on its 
pedestal, and will soon be enclosed by an iron railing, afford- 
ing better protection than the present one. 

Second Ward, — In this ward numerous water-mains have 
been laid, and a handsome two-story brick school-house has 
been erected on 14th and Q streets north. There have been 
but few other public improvements. An addition has been 
made to the Mission Church, on P, between 14th and 15th 
streets. The Presbyterian Church on New York avenue has 
been completed and occupied. It is a beautiful structure 
throughout, with a lofty and neat steeple, and is entered by a 
double flight of marble steps, with a portico of four marble 
columns. New York avenue has been reduced to its original 
grade, and gravelled from 13th to 14th streets, benefiting ma- 
terially all the houses on both sides of that avenue, and afford- 
ing additional light to the basements. On the line of 13th 
street the brick culvert has been extended from G to I, but 
this improvement was begun too late in the season to allow 
of the filling to settle. 14th street has been paved from 
Pennsylvania avenue to north F, but not in accordance with 
the regulations for the improvement of streets, which require 
the centre of the street to be equal to the height of the pave- 
ment, at the house line, affording room for the water to pass 
off in the gutters without spreading too much on the street. 

Third Ward. — In this ward several water-mains have been 
laid. A new Corporation Guard-house has been erected on 
Louisiana avenue, with a steeple and bell. It is substantially 
built, and is an ornament to the street. It is now occupied, 
and the old one at the market has been abandoned. The 
Market-house is in a bad condition, and a new one should be 
erected without delay, for it cannot be doubted that the addi- 
tional income would be increased to an amount more than 
equal to the interest on its cost. The hall above would always 
be in demand for the Mechanics' Institute and many other 
exhibitions. At all events the east and west fronts, on 7th 
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and 9th streets, should be done, and the unsightly sheds which 
are now on the square should be forthwith removed. The 
Presbyterian Church on 9th street, between G and H, has been 
greatly enlarged and very conveniently arranged for the con- 
gregation. It has a brick steeple at one corner. Prepara- 
tions have been made for the erection of a new Southern 
Church at the comer of 9th and E streets west. A parsonage 
house has been erected on 9th street, between E and P, for 
the Methodist Protestant Church. Great progress has been 
made towards the completion of the Patent and Post Office 
buildings by the United States. 

Fourth Ward, — In this ward very little public improve- 
ment has been made. The Presbyterian Church on 4^ street 
has been completed and occupied. It has a large front, with 
a neat steeple and bell. The interior is well arranged and 
commodious. The light, on a dark day, is not sufficient, aris- 
ing from the stained-glass windows. The Baptist Church on 
north E street has had a new and handsome front added, 
with new stairway entrances. It has two low, unsightly 
towers, one over each entrance, which spoil its appearance. 
Opposite to this church has been commenced the rear appen- 
dages of a large Metropolitan Presbyterian Free Church, 
fronting on E street. The Colonization Society have erected 
on the comer of Pennsylvania avenue and 4J street a large 
and beautiful four-story building. The lower story is of iron, 
divided for stores; above it is of light colored stone, and 
ornamented windows, with a balustrade on the top. On the 
north side of Pennsylvania avenue has been erected a lofty 
five-story building, with a light-colored stone front. On the 
south side of the avenue, between 6th and 7th streets, there 
have been erected two beautiful buildings, four stories high, 
with iron fronts, having gothic windows (in place of two old 
houses pulled down,) which add much to the beauty of those 
squares. The grounds between 4^ and 6th streets and between 
Missouri avenue and the canal have been much improved by 
laying them out in gravel walks and flower beds, and by the 
erection of a house for the propagating of plants, and a house 
for the preservation of seeds, &c. The footways have been 
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curbed and paved from 3d to 6th streets. A commencement 
has been made in the improvement of the City Hall square by 
the erection of a substantial iron rail enclosure. This, when 
completed, will be an important improvement. Another im- 
portant improvement, much wanted, is the extension of the 
west front of the Hall northwards, which would afford suf- 
ficient room for a new Council Chamber on a line with the 
present Aldermen's room. It would also afford other rooms, 
which are much wanted. 

Fifth Ward. — In this ward but little has been done by the 
city. Great progress has been made towards the completion 
of the Capitol, in preparing the east entrances, which have 
deep foundations and substantial brick work for the reception 
of the steps and columns. The dome has already been carried 
up to above the second circular range of columns, presenting 
even now a fine appearance. A vast amount of materials are 
on hand, consisting of marble columns, &c. A handsome im- 
provement has been made to the Eoman Catholic Church on 
2d street east, by the erection of a neat steeple, with a fine- 
toned bell. 

Sixth Ward. — Sixth street has been graded from Pennsyl- 
vania to Maryland avenue, and some other improvements of 
less consequence have been made. 

Seventh Ward. — One Or two streets have been graded and 
gravelled. A line of footway has been laid on the north side 
of south B, from 7th to 14th street west, by the United States, 
and also a line of twenty-inch water-mains laid, to connect 
with those on Pennsylvania avenue, and from thence to 1st 
street west, and around the north side of the Capitol. 

This communication closes the fiftieth year since I com- 
menced my labors of ascertaining the number of dwellings 
erected in each year, together with the additions, shops, &c. 
My labors have been altogether voluntary, costing a deal of 
labor, and sometimes expense. 

John Sessford, Sb. 

December 31, 1860. 

Pub. January 1, 1861. 
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COMMUNICATIONS MADE TO THE COLUMBIA 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

(Continued from Page 238, Vol. 10.) 

1907. 

Jan. 14. With a Camera over the Old District Boundary 

Lines. Fred E. Woodward. Published in this 

volume. 
Feb. 11. The old Cannon Foundry above Gteorgetown, D. C, 

and its first owner, Henry Foxall. Madison 

Davis. Published in this volume. 
Mar. 11. The Archives of the Federal Gtovemment. Waldo 

G. Leland. Published in this volume. 
Apr. 8. Virginia three hundred years ago. A. R. Spofford, 

LL.D. Published in this volume. 
May 13. Old Georgetown. Hugh T. Taggart. Published 

in this volume. 
Nov. 11. Recent Progress in Historical Work. Colyer 

Meriwether, Ph.D. Published in this volume. 
Dec. 10. Historic Homes of Washington City. Hal H. 

Smith. Published in this volume. 
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V 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE COLUMBIA HISTORICAL 

SOCIETY. 



91st meeting. January 14, 1907. 

President Hagner made the sad announcement of the death 
of Miss Elizabeth Bryant Johnston, a charter member of the 
Society, and one of the Board of Managers since its organiza- 
tion. On motion of Mr. Bryan, seconded by Vice-President 
Barnard, the Annual Meeting was in consequence postponed. 
The communication of the evening was made by Mr. Fred E. 
Woodward under the title of **With a Camera over the Old 
District Boundary Lines"; the subject being illustrated with 
lantern slides especially prepared from photographs taken by 
Mr. Woodward. The paper dealt with those boundary stones 
which are in Virginia, and the subject was subsequently dis- 
cussed by President Hagner and Mr. E. Francis Riggs. 

President Hagner occupied the chair, and there were pres- 
ent about 75 members and guests. 

92d meeting. February 11, 1907. 

Mr. Madison Davis wrote the communication of the even- 
ing, **The old Cannon Foundry above Georgetown, and its 
first owner, Henry Foxall," which was read by Mr. W. B. 
Bryan. 

Resolutions on the death of Miss Elizabeth Bryant Johnston, 
prepared by Vice-President Spoflford, were read by the Secre- 
tary, and tributes were paid to her memory by Miss Minnie 
F. Mickley and Mrs. J. Eakin Gadsby; while appreciative 
remarks were made by Prof. W J McGee and President 
Hagner. 

President Hagner in the chair ; with about 75 members and 
guests. The evening closed with reports from the various 
ofiicers and the annual elections, Messrs. John A. Saul and 
William A. Mearns acting as tellers. 

93d meeting. March 11, 1907. 

Prof. Waldo G. Leland of the Department of Historical 
Research, Carnegie Institution, made the communication, tak- 
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ing for his subject *'The Archives of the Federal Grovern- 
ment.'' The discussion which followed was participated in 
by Messrs. Hagner, Weller, Bryan, Laws, Keefer, Taggart, 
Rev. John T. Hedrick, Miss Hetzel and others. 

President Hagner in the chair; present about 60 members 
and guests. 

94th meeting. April 8, 1907. 

President Hagner in the chair and about 175 members and 
guests greeted Vice-President Spoflford, who gave the commu- 
nication, ** Virginia three hundred years ago." Mr. Weller 
added a few remarks and ex-President, the Hon. John A. 
Kasson, moved a vote of thanks ; seconded by Mr. Weller, and 
passed unanimously. 

95th meeting. May 13, 1907. 

Mr. Hugh T. Taggart was listened to by about 225 members 
and guests as he made his communication on *'01d George- 
town." In the discussion following, additional facts were 
brought out by Mrs. Charles W. Richardson, Judge Bundy, 
who also moved a vote of thanks, Dr. Morgan and Mr. Dennis. 
President Hagner was in the chair. 

96th meeting. November 11, 1907. 

President Hagner announced that hereafter the regular 
meetings of the Society would be held on the second Tuesday 
in each month from November to May inclusive. 

Colyer Meriwether, Ph.D., made his communication to about 
50 members and guests on ** Recent Progress in Historical 
Research." The subject was discussed by Mrs. Madison 
Ballinger and President Hagner. 

97th meeting. December 10, 1907. 

With President Hagner in the chair, and about 75 members 
and guests as an interested audience, Mr. Hal H. Smith made 
his communication on ** Historic Homes in Washington City." 

An animated discussion followed, participated in by Messrs. 
Hagner, Barnard, Dennis, Weller, Morgan, Clark, Blount, 
Blakeslee-Johnson, Zevely, Gregg, Landsburgh, Mrs. Mary 
Lockwood, Miss Hetzel and ]\Iiss Marie Gabrielle Jacobs. 



IN MEMORIAM— MISS ELIZABETH BRYANT 
JOHNSTON. 



Resolutions on the death of Miss Elizabeth Bryant John- 
ston, prepared by Vice-President Spoflford and, in his ab- 
sence, read to the Society by the Secretary, February 3,1, 1907. 

Whereas, The Columbia Historical Society has sustained 
the loss of Miss Elizabeth Bryant Johnston, one of its charter 
members ; 

Resolved, That we recognize in our late associate one of 
the most zealous and eflScient members of this Society, a fre- 
quent participant in its discussions, and a valued oflScer in 
its Board of Managers. 

The literary and historical writings of Miss Johnston as 
exhibited in her ** Original Portraits of Washington," and 
her ** George Washington, Day by Day," rank her among 
authors who have contributed works of permanent value re- 
garding that illustrious man. 

Her labors in journalism, her faculty for art criticism, her 
interest in the history and advancement of Washington City, 
her researches in genealogy, with her eminently social quali- 
ties, were noteworthy elements in the record of a long and 
useful life. 

Resolved, That this memorial be entered upon the records 
of the Society, and that a copy be transmitted to the family 
of our late associate. 
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TRIBUTE TO MISS ELIZABETH BRYANT JOHNSTON. 
By miss MINNIE F. MICKLEY. 

The last public utterance of Miss Johnston was made, I 
think, a month before her death, when in speaking of the 
influence of Mr. Davis, she said: **That she hox>ed the young 
men of Washington would realize after hearing what had been 
said of Mr. Davis's career, as a Washingtonian, that there 
was as much opjwrtunity to become great in this city as any- 
where else, that the example of Mr. Davis would be followed, 
that he did not find this too small a sphere to become the 
grand, good and successful man that he was." When I heard 
of her death such a short time afterward, I thought what a 
beautiful tribute she had -paid to her fellow-member in this 
Society, to speak to the living of the good that could come to 
them in following his example. 

I knew ISIiss Johnston at her home and in patriotic fields of 
labor, and in glancing back over the fifteen years of our 
friendship, I have gathered some few of the many things she 
has done, that will live after her — "The footprints in the 
sands of time." It was her interest in the home of Washing- 
ton that led the Regents of Mt. Vernon to invite her to stay 
there, while compiling the first guide book in 1876, and the 
thousands of people who visited Mt. Vernon, during the Cen- 
tennial, foreigners and Americans, received the impression of 
Miss Johnston's patriotic work in this little guide book of 
which she had the compilation for more than twenty years. 

It was while engaged on this work that Miss Johnston be- 
came interested in the i)ortraits of George Washington, and 
she began that collection of portraits which is so well known. 
While staying at Mt. Vernon the flooring of one of the rooms 
was found unsafe and a new one was put in its place. A num- 
ber of the floor boards were given to her and she had a table 
made. All her writing was done on this table, to which she 
was much attached, the wood over which the most famous 
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people of our country had trodden. It must have given her 
much inspiration. She had carefully kept a number of pieces 
marked, which she expected to use for some patriotic object. 

When Mr. Folger was Secretary of the Treasury, she went 
to see him on some business for her brother; while waiting, 
she mentioned in conversing with one of the Chiefs of the 
Department, that she thought the flag should be placed on 
every public building, and when the Secretary arrived she 
mentioned it to him also and suggested it be placed upon the 
Treasury. To-day the flag floats over every oflSce of the Gov- 
ernment from nine o'clock until half -past four each day. As 
a member of the committee to prevent desecration of the flag, 
she felt how necessary was its protection from many of the 
foolish and careless uses made of our national emblem. 

The two-cent postage stamp, known as the Houdon stamp, 
owes its origin to Miss Johnston's suggestion to the Post- 
!Master General. During the past few months she used her 
influence with Assistant Post-Master Mattem to have the pic- 
ture of the Indian girl, Pocahontas, who saved our first Eng- 
lish-speaking colony from utter destruction, used on one of 
the i)ostage stamps commemorative of the Jamestown ExjKwi- 
tion. When she rejwrted the fact to the Pocahontas Society, 
she said **she was so glad to have had the opi)ortunity of ask- 
ing that this head should be one of the Exposition series of 
1907." Miss Johnston claimed descent from Pocahontas. 

Miss Johnston was Historian General when the publication 
of the records of the Daughters of The American Revolution 
was decided ujwn, and it was her idea to. have the index of 
ancestors, whose service in the Revolution gave us our country, 
under the heading of the Roll of Honor capped by a picture 
of Houdon 's head of Washington, and the index of the mem- 
bers of the society, the people who are to uphold the country 
and keep it the greatest country in the world, under the in- 
signia of the Society. The record is now in its 23d volume, 
giving the lineage of 25,000 men of the American Revolution. 

Miss Johnston's ** Christmas in Kentucky" is a pen picture 
of her old Kentucky home, a story dealing with the time when 
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the Proclamation of Emancipation was read to the colored 
people in 1862. It is one of the descriptions that will live, 
for it impresses you with its truth in every line. Her humor 
which is shown in the character sketches of her book **The 
Days that Are No More" brings before your mind the atmos- 
phere of Miss Johnston's **01d Kentucky Home." 

Mrs. Fairbanks in a letter to Mrs. Sanders Johnston said: 
*'My friendship with Miss Johnston had its origin in the work 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution, and during my 
service as President-General of the Society, I was often deeply 
indebted to her for valuable counsel. She was intensely patri- 
otic and it was she who first proposed *the tea' for the benefit 
of Memorial Continental Hall, to be given upon the anniver- 
sary of the wedding day of George Washington, simultane- 
ously throughout our society." 

It was a happy thought and brought in rich results for the 
cause so dear to her heart. She was practical and far-seeing, 
in the desire that she had to fit nurses, trained and intelligent, 
in the care of the sick. Her literary work was recognized as 
of a high and patriotic order, and her life was pure and unsel- 
fish. She was loyal to her friends and unswerving in her 
labors for and devotion to the Society, whose motto is for 
'*Home and Country." Nothing was dearer to her than its 
fair fame, its adherence to its lofty ideals; her belief was 
sublime in the greatness of its mission. 

All of her friends must sorrow that she was called away, 
before the completion of the Memorial Continental Hall, 
which she believed symbolized the veneration of patriotism. 
The strength and synmietry of her loved Society. 
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TRIBUTE TO MISS ELIZABETH BRYANT JOHNSTON. 
By MRS. J. EAKIN GADSBY. 

Elizabeth Bryant Johnston — a name synonymous with all 
that was good, noble, generous and broad, with a quaint touch 
of the past ever mingling with her up-to-date, present-world's 
doings. A mind stored with actual pictures of the past of 
her own times, and much of the general history of the world 
at her command, a vein of humor ever present in her delight- 
ful talks, a touch of pathos in her stories of ante-bellum days, 
and a familiarity with times and places which will leave its 
impress of knowledge on all who read her stories of the kind 
masters and faithful slaves in **The Days that Are No More." 
She has told so graphically, so touchingly, the relations then 
existing, bringing in the characters of her own and neighbor- 
ing families on their Kentucky plantations. 

Her greater works on the first President are treasures of 
historical knowledge to the literary world, and rank with mod- 
em classics in their fine diction and record of facts, showing 
throughout her high trend of thought, and charming personal 
characteristics in her familiar touch while exhibiting the 
world's great heroes and authors. 

Her book, ** Original Portraits of Washington," was pub- 
lished in 1882 by James R. Osgood & Co., Boston. A resolu- 
tion was offered in the Senate to purchase a large number of 
them for the Government and was passed by the Senate and 
received favorably in the House, but held up by its Speaker, 
Samuel J. Randall. Thus was lost to Government libraries 
one of the most valuable and thorough histories of Washington 
portraits and statues. The Osgood publishers failed. The 
edition was soon exhausted and no second edition has ever been 
brought out, though Miss Johnston had revised the work, and 
by the help of her sister, Mrs. Sanders Johnston, was to have 
published a second edition during this year. 

It was at Miss Johnston's suggestion that the seal of the 
Columbia Historical Society was taken from the clock in the 
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old House of Representatives, the work of the sculptor Fran- 
zoni, early in the nineteenth century. She was very anxious 
to have this used, as to her it symbolized the passing of Time 
into History, and to take note of that history and preserve 
it in its annals was the object for which this Society was 
organized. 

Miss Johnston invited me to become a member of the Colum- 
bia Historical Society a number of years ago, and never failed 
to send me notice of the monthly meeting. The Board of 
Managers has lost an honored co-worker whose advice was 
sound and valuable ; and the Society, a member whose interest 
in the historic scenes and doings of the District of Columbia 
never flagged. 

Her ** George Washington, Day by Day," was a labor of 
love and research, bringing the author and her readers in close 
touch with her hero — ^the greatest of all the earth's great men. 
It is a unique work and purely original in its style — ^giving 
the great Chief's doings **day by day." Miss Johnston has a 
quotation from some eminent author at the bottom of each 
page expressive of his or her opinion of Gen. Washington — 
comprising in all 365 quotations. Her dedication of this book 
is a strong expression of her patriotism, **To the children of 
my country, the army which Washington said could never be 
conquered. ' ' The illustration on the cover shows her pride in 
the rank and file. '*In their ragged regimentals stood the 
Old Continentals yielding not." Her preface is a breathing, 
living faith in the power of patriotism and love of country. 
We quote from Miss Johnston: 

*'A deeper reverence for the law, and a greater devotion 
to our national institutions, are the lessons of the day; the 
very life of the nation depends on sustaining the majesty of 
the law and instilling into the hearts of American children an 
earnest reverence for its sacred power." 

She has expressed so beautifully her love of country : 

**Let love of country become part of our religion, that part 
which rises above all theories, philosophies, and creeds, uniting 
us if in nothing else in the divine fellowship of the love of 
country." 

The flag of her country was a sacred emblem to her, and 
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through her suggestion the "Star Spangled Banner" now 
waves over all the Government buildings. Meeting Col. Amos 
Webster, chief clerk of the Treasury, one day, she asked why 
the United States flag did not wave over every public build- 
ing. From that she secured, through him, an interview with 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Polger, who issued the or- 
der during the Arthur administration, in 1882 — since which 
time the banner of the United States has floated over all its 
buildings. 

Col. Bangs, chief of Railway Postal Service at one time, 
asked Miss Johnston for a suitable head for our national two- 
cent stamp. She suggested to him the head of Washington 
from the Houdon bust as being the most nearly perfect. Her 
suggestion was adopted, and to her we owe the flne reproduc- 
tion of our national hero on one of our handsomest stamps. 

She has since suggested the head of Pocahontas, to Post- 
master General Cortelyou, for one of the Jamestown series. 

In her work in the D. A. R. she has given of the best that 
was in her — work that will be a lasting monument to her in 
our marble building in which she took so deep an interest. 
Her beautiful thought of thirteen columns for the south por- 
tico, to be given by the thirteen original states, has been car- 
ried out and is in course of construction. 

Her thought for a ''Book of Remembrance" to be placed in 
Continental Memorial Hall will also be completed. I have 
undertaken this work as a memorial to Miss Johnston, through 
her own labor, by trying to raise funds on the last book of her 
500 edition of ** George Washington, Day by Day"; which 
fund will be devoted to the purchase of the **Book of Remem- 
brance" — the names of the donors to Continental Memorial 
Hall to be inscribed therein. 

She was a charter member of the Columbia Historical So- 
ciety and served faithfully on its Board from its organization 
in 1894. She suggested the Seal of the Society and wrote the 
history of the Franzoni clock, from which the Seal is taken. 

To speak of her Christian character, her utter self-forget- 
fulness, her tender, loving spirit, and loyal friendship is to 
tell what we all know of her, and of that which is most sacred 
in our hearts. 
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FOURTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE RECORD- 
ING SECRETARY, 1907. 



To the President and Members of the Columbia Historical 

Society: 

The Recording Secretary has the honor to submit the Four- 
teenth Annual Report, beginning with the 9l8t meeting, Jan. 
14, 1907, and ending with the 97th meeting, Dec. 10, of the 
same year. 

The losses this year through death and resignation, being 
balanced by the new members received, the membership of 
the Society remains at 237. 

The Board of Managers have held 9 meetings, with an aver- 
age attendance of 8 members. The Society has held 7 meet- 
ings in the Banquet Hall of the Shoreham, at which the aver- 
age attendance was 81, a lower average by 16 than last year, 
but more persons have taken part in the discussion of the sub- 
jects presented in the various communications. 

A noticeable feature in volume 10 of The Records, issued 
during the year, is the publication in full of the ** Diary of 
Mrs. Thornton" for 1800, the original of which was presented 
to the Library of Congress by J. Henley Smith, a member of 
whom Death has since robbed the Society. 

The Corresponding Secretary desires to report that all let- 
ters addressed to him in that capacity have been promptly 
answered and all business falling within his province has been 
similarly attended to. 

The Recording Secretary has but one regret as she presents 
this Report and that is that still the Society is without a suit- 
able place in which its constantly increasing library could be 
available to its members and other students of history. 

Faithfully, 

Mary Stevens Beall, 
Recording Secretary. 

January 14, 1908. 
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1907, January 13th Miss Elizabeth Bryant Johnston. 

March 18th Gen. John Moore. 

April 4th W. Riley Deeble. 

April 13th J. Henley Smith. 

September 5th Edward F. Bingham. 

October 22d William P. Robinson. 
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